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Wuen I was on my return homewards, I felt myself in a very awkward 
predicament; the signal defeat of my reverend father-in-law’s great 
scheme was something too good to keep to myself, and yet the difficulty 
which arose in my mind as to making Harriet, at least in some degree, 
a participator in my views of the subject, suggested itself mainly because 
as she, I knew, would inevitably feel there existed a great similitude in 
the case of Captain Cavendish Lorimer and Fanny, to that of Mr. Gilbert 
Gurney and Harriet; and, moreover, the defeated manceuvrer was her 
own respectable and respected, revered and reverend parent. Still I was 
sure, unless by some exceedingly good turn of fortune she should happen 
to be asleep when I got to Ashmead, it would be utterly impossible for 
me to betake myself to my slumbers without giving her a slight sketchy 
outline of the evening’s proceedings. 

I confess I was not sorry for having witnessed those proceedings ; 
for, although I certainly experienced no malicious enjoyment at the 
frustration of a very laudable undertaking on the Rector’s part, I felt 
my mind relieved and fitter for the more important business of the 
morning; for I judged that the information from Nubley could not be 
longer delayed; indeed, as it was, I attributed his backwardness in 
writing to a disinclination to wound our feelings, until he could no longer 
avoid doing so by a communication of the facts connected with poor 
Cuthbert’s disasters. 

As fate would have it, Harriet’s kind watchfulness for my return had 
kept hor awake, and, being so, it was natural enough for her to inquire 
how the day had gone off, so 1 told her truly and exactly the progress 
of the banquet, the history of the drawings, so the ring, and the 
key, and the portefeuille, and the singing, and the fluting, and the cold- 
meating, and the hot-drinking, reserving to the very last moment the fact 
of our new Adonis being married. She professed herself angry at my 
procrastination of the dénouement, but I could quite understand that 
she was not entirely sorry for the result, her opinion being that Fanny’s 
ready forgetfulness of the man to whom, let him be what he might, she 
had been devotedly attached, and, moreover, positively engaged, was, to 
say the least of it, extremely undignified : why, I never could discover. 
It might have been fickleness—it might have been levity—it might have 
been a sort of vengeance which prompted so sudden a transfer of her 
affections ; but what dignity had to do with it, I really could not clearly 
comprehend. 
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In the midst of my calculations thereanent I fell asleep, dreamt I saw 
Nubley with his spectacles on his nose, andya-pair of wings on his 
shoulders, refreshing with water from a large watering-pot a rose-tree, the 
buds of which were all like the face of: my brother Cuthbert, while little 
Hull, in a sky-blue jacket and trousers, was playing leap-frog with 
Mrs, Brandyball in the distance. ‘“‘ If, while we sleep,” says Franklin, 
* we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, as the. French’ say, ‘tant 
gagné, so much added to the pleasure of life.’ Certainly my dreams, 
during the night in question were, at all events, amusing ; but, inasmuch 
as I did not sce Nubley the next morning, somewhat disappointing. 

When the next, to me dreadfully long, day had worn itself out, and 
neither Nubley, nor intelligence from him arrived, I really grew seriously 
uneasy; Mrs. Nubley kept up a perpetual “ lauking’”’ about Mr. N. 
being “ such a man ;” and I made up my mind, let what might he the 
consequence, to start for Bath on the morrow, the moment after the 
post had arrived. Even that seemed a dreadful delay. Nubley’s kind- 
ness of disposition, and earnestness of good-will towards me, rendered 
the idea of neglectfulness on his part out of the question, and, as Harriet 
judiciously enough said, “If he had anything to communicate, rely 
upon it he would write; if matters were desperate, and he could be of 
no use, he would return; and if your presence were necessary, or could 
be serviceable, he would send for you.” 

I admitted the cogency of my dear Harriet’s reasoning, although she 
could only reason upon what she knew, and suffered myself to be 
amused by her sister Fanny with a proceeding which her favourite maid, 
Miss Sally Kerridge, had taken during the morning; having first 
asked her young mistress’s advice upon the poimt, but having previously 
made up her own mind beyond the power of change or alteration. 

Fanny accepted the offer of counsellor, heard Kerridge’s statement, 
satisfied herself as to the girl’s wishes and inclination, and gave her de- 
cision in favour of the proposed measure, which was no sooner pro- 
nounced than Sally proceeded to her reverend pastor and master, and, 
with all the blushes requisite upon such an occasion, and a smile that 
was half a tear, insinuated her desire that he would be good enough to 
publish the bans of matrimony between herself, the said Sally Kerridge, 
and William Waggle, the young baker, against whose winning ways and 
white jacket her ci-devant admirer, Mr. Lazenby, had so amicably 
given her warning. 

Fanny gave us the history of this affair with a good deal of archness, 
and when Harriet, upon her “ dignity’? principle I suppose, began 
censuring poor Sally Kerridge for the rapidity with which she had sur- 
rendered her heart to a new suitor, it struck me that Fariny did not join 
in the attack with any very great energy; but that, on the contrary, she 
reverted to the mistake of the preceding evening, as to Captain Caven- 
dish Lorimer, with the full sense of Sally’s being, in her grade, much 
better off than her young mistress. At all events, in her defence against 
our raillery upon the error under which she had laboured with regard to 
the Benedick, she made no scruple of admitting that she did think 
him very delightful, when she saw no reason why she might no/ think so ; 
but that now it was of no use for us to worry her, nor any for her to 
worry herself, and, of course, she thought no more about him. 

It may easily be imagined that it cost me no little effort to affect to 
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take an interest in the current matters of Blissfold, with a mind occupied 
not only with the important affairs in progress at Bath, but borne down 
by the struggle I had to maintain silence on the subject towards my 
wife, from whom I had scarcely before kept a secret since our mars 


riage. ; 

"The longest day will have an end, and night again closed in. Again 
the sun rose—again the post arrived, and, amongst other communica- 
tions, a very long letter from Nubley ; so long, indeed, that I consider 
it better to put in my notes the essence of the communication, than ‘its 
whole substance. 

risa 4 received the announcement of the failure of the house of 
Chipps, Rice, and Hiccory with great composure, because, although his 
dealings with them had been various and extensive, he, with that worldly 
and prudential activity as regarded nature’s first law—self-preservation, 
had, upon quitting the “ city of palaces,’? washed his hands—to use 
his own phrase—of the whole concern, and, having a certain and well- 
founded faith in the funds of his native country, converted all the profits 
of his sultry exile into three per cent. consols, which having purchased 
at a war price, with heavy taxes, an enormous army and an extensive 
navy, and the quartern loaf at eighteen pence halfpenny to help him, 
put him pretty much at his ease as times mended ; all his landed pro- 

erty consisting of Chittagong, where his attempts at farming had 
en crowned with successes only to be equalled in their results by his 
experiment of Jetting the property to the Thompson family. 

But, after having very tranquilly and philosophically perused the 
details of the Calcutta crash, the good kind-hearted old man suddenly 
felt alarm lest Cuthbert might, either by the plausible persuasion of 
the partners, or, which seemed even more probable, by his own help- 
lessness, and consequent apparent carelessness in the management of 
his affairs, have permitted his realised capital to remain in their charge, 
not altogether unmindful that twelve. per cent., which the enterprising 
speculators were in the habit of giving for large deposits, was, in point 
of fact, a better return for capital, at least nominally, than three. The 
moment the idea struck him, out he went, and, as if invigorated by the 
warmth of his feelings, walked off to Montpelier to question his old 
friend and former partner upon this most interesting and vital topic. 

Arrived there, after some little delay, he was admitted to an audience 
with Cuthbert, but under a heavy fire of frowns from the Brandyball. 
This sort of shotted salute—after the fashion of olden times when 
powder without ball was considered no compliment—Nubley bore with 
immoveable fortitude, although he was not exactly prepared to under- 
stand why the increased weight of displeasure was ‘fulminated against 
him, till he discovered in the sequel that, at the moment of his arrival, 
a barber from Bath was in attendance upon Cuthbert for the purpose, 
in the first place, of denuding his head of the few locks which time had 
turned to grey and left, and of fitting on it in their place a gay, light, 
curly wig, ample in its ringlets, and juvenile in its tint, in which he 
was to appear as bridegroom at the approaching ceremony. 

It was pretty clear to me from what Nubley wrote in his letter that 
he must unconsciously have talked to Mrs. Brandyball about Samson 
and Delilah ; but whatever might have been the nature or character of 
his “ oozings out,’? no doubt could remain of his having set the lady in 
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an unquenchable flame of rage by his unexpected intrusion at what, 

when she was fine, she called her seminary. | 

| Cuthbert himself was considerably annoyed to be detected by his old 
rtner as he was, or nearly was, in the fitting on of a matrimonial 
eail-dress, knowing as he did that the opinion which the said old partner 

entertained of the new partnership into which he was about to enter, 

or at least of the person about to be admitted into the firm, was cer- 

tainly not altogether agreeable. 

“ You had better leave the room for the present,” said the lady to the 

uquier ; “ the gentleman will not stay long, and you can come in 
again and finish by-and-by.”’ 

“* Why, as to the matter of that,” said Nubley, “ I am not quite sure 
that my visit to-day wel be so short, for I have a great deal to say to my 
friend on business.” 

** Oh, Nubley,”” said Cuthbert, “ don’t talk of business—eh?—-no— 
I have quitted business, and done with everything connected with it.” 

“ You have, indeed!” said Nubley ; “ and finely you haye done! 
However, you must listen.—J wish that old Jezebel would go and 
leave us.” 

“ Mr. Nubley,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ the inadvertency of your 
manner, and the unconscious communication of your private ideas, 
sufficiently assure me of your opinion of me, and of your anxiety to 
prejudice Mr. Cuthbert against me: but it is too late; the die is cast, 
and therefore you will forgive me for merely insinuating that, however 
much your efforts may contribute to irritate Mr. Cuthbert’s gentle 
temper and disorder his tranquillity, they will produce no change in his 
determination.” 

“May be not, Ma’am,”’ said Nubley; “but that won’t stop my 
tongue, nor hurry my departure.”’ 

** My dear friend,” said Cuthbert,“ evidently disappointed in an 
attempt at scratching his head (a favourite delassement of his) by the 
intervention of the newly-adapted Brutus, of the presence of which he 
was perfectly unconscious ; “do not speak harshly or unkindly to a 
lady for whom I have so high a regard, and who has made so many 
sacrifices for my comfort, who has given up so much for my sake, and 
who has been to me the kind and affectionate—eh, dear me!—affection- 
ate dispenser of attentions and cares which my dearest relations, and 
those-—~eh, dear me!—those who ought to have bestowed upon me— 
Oh, dear, dear !—pray do not make me talk.”’ 

“ Dear Mr. Gurney, do not excite yourself,” said Mrs. Brandyball. 
* Kitty, dear, where is the eau de Cologne ?—Kitty E 

She called, but no Kitty answered, for it turned out that, during the 
stay of the perruquier she had availed herself of his services in cutting 
and curling her hair into the likeness of something which she had seen 
in one of the prints of a “ Magasin de Modes,” which one of her dear 
friends, Miss Margaret Dryrubber, had brought to school. 

** Eau de Cologne, Ma’am?” said Nubley ; “ that won’t do: I am 
come here to bring our old friend to a sense of the state of his affairs.’’ 

“ T really do not understand what you mean by our old friend,” said 
Mrs. Brandyball. ‘ Mr. Cuthbert Gurney is an old friend of yours 
probably, but as I have not had the honour of his acquaintance for any 


very great length of time, it is more gratifying to me to feel conscious of 
the place [ hold in his estimation.” 
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“'T don’t want, Ma’am,” said Nubley, “to lower, you, in his ,eatir 
mation: I am not going to talk about you. It is of his.own. affairs I 
am about to speak. J wonder if she will go now.”’ 

“Oh!” said Cuthbert, again fidgetting at his wig, ‘don’t mind 
about my affairs now, Nubley—nothing can press—after my marriage—— 
eh dear, eh dear !——” 

* Will be too late,” said Nubley, with increasing energy. “ Why 
surely, Gurney, you can’t expect much comfort in the match yon are 
about to make, if you are not to have the power of listening to a friend 
who wishes to make a communication. I tell you it isimportant—we must 
be alone. J dare say that if old Sysigambis does go away, shell clap 
her ear to the hey-hole and listen—eh, don’t you see ?”” 

The moment this “ oozing out’’ had inspired “ old Sysigambis ”? with 
the notion that she might perhaps advantageously over-hear the dialogue in 
the mode unconsciously recommended to her notice by my poor non-reten- 
tive friend and advocate, she caught at the idea; and, from the earnest- 
ness of Nubley’s manner, and his desire to be left alone with Cuthbert, 
imagining that what he had to say, which he was so unwilling to. say 
while she was present, might be something which would be very import- 
ant for her to hear, while she was supposed to be absent, she threw 
over her countenance that expression of amiability which was seldom 
used, except when the anxious parents of her few pupils came to visit 
their darlings ; and which, while it conveyed to the solicitous visitors the 
most gratifying evidence of her own amiability, also led them to under- 
stand that all their nasty, little, cross, ill-conditioned, rude, riotous, and 
reckless darlings, were the most amiable, intelligent, industrious, and 
amiable creatures that ever drew breath. 

With one of these looks—which, to use Nubley’s own words, 
“might have made one suppose that butter would not melt in her 
mouth,”—Mrs. Brandyball said, in a simper just playful enough to show 
three very white teeth (Bath made) between her ruby lips. 

“You don’t imagine, Mr. Nubley, that any apprehension of a disunion 
between myself and our excellent friend could induce me to remain 
present at any period when a friend of your standing wished to make a 
confidential communication. Indeed, you mistake me. I am aware 
that upon occasions when an union of this sort is considered—and I 
admit not unnaturally—as an intrusion into a family, feelings are en- 
gendered, for which, in this particular case, there is no ground. I trust 
we shall know each other better before long, and in the mean time I 
retire: dear Cuthbert, is there anything you would like in the way of 
refreshment ?” 

** Eh dear, no,”’ said Cuthbert. 

Dear devil !—thought Nubley. 

“Well,” said the lady, “Ido not grow much in your favour I am 
afraid ; however, I must go and look after dear Kate and the hair-cutter, 
and when I may come back ring the bell and let me know.” 

Saying which she swam out of the room in a gay and lively manner, 
waste and wriggling herself clear of the door-posts, in a most grace- 
ful, and, to say truth, dexterous manner. 

“© Well,” said Cuthbert, “ what is the meaning of all this, my dear 
friend ?—I—really—eh—never—interfered—oh dear, dear, my head.” 

“ That’s the wig,” said Nubley; “ what a goose you must be to clap 
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your old cotoa-nut into a bird’s nest: why, it don’t become you ; if you 
are, like Etna, all fire within and snow at top—why don’t you show your 
snow? however, what I am come to talk about has nothing to do with 
your marriage—because the dear woman who has just left us, would, I 
am sure, be satisfied with love in a cottage—it must be a big one—eh— 
don’t you see ?—but—you must make up your mind to something.” 

“* Rh—dear, dear, dear,’’—said Cuthbert, “‘I have made up my mind 
to everything.” 

“Yes,”’ said Nubley, “but now—Gurney—supposing, instead of 
turning all you got with me, and after me, in Calcutta, into good safe old 
English stock—you had left all your gains in the hands of a great 
staring flaring house in Calcutta—to live upon remittances at their nice 
high rates of interest; hey—if you had done that old boy—what would 
you have said when you heard that the great staring flaring house had 
smashed ?” 

** How d’ye mean smashed ?” said Cuthbert. 

Hit him there, thought Nubley.—‘ Why smashed,” said the old 
gentleman—*“ don't you know the word ?—suppose now, for instance, 
that most splendid firm in all the universe, Messrs. Chipps, Rice, 
Hiccory, and Co., celebrated all over the universe from Chowringee to 
Vipary—eh—don't you see ?—my old boy—startle him now, eh !—was 
to fail—when a man who loves twelve per cent. better than three, 
chooses to leave his tot and tottle in their hands—eh ?” 

“ Fail—eh—what fail ?’’—said Cuthbert, pushing up his new wig ;— 
“what should make Chipps, Rice, and Hiccory fail ?” 

“What!” said Nubley, “ why not being able to fulfil their engage- 
ments—don’t you see ?” 

“Tt’s an impossibility,” said Cuthbert, raising himself upon his 
elbow, “it could not happen—Chipps, Rice, and Hiccory fail ?—no.” 

“ But Cuthbert,” said Nubley, “ there’s nothing impossible to Provi- 
dence, as they tell us, but gunpowder ashes ; suppose they have failed— 
and suppose | have got an account of the failure in my pocket.” 

“Then,” said Cuthbert with a deep sigh, and something like an 
effort to be agitated —* I am a beggar!” 

“S Bn are, and [ knew it,”’ said N ye “vou never would listen 
to my advice—no—there you were like a baby without leading-strings ; 
*gad—lI believe if at any time of your life you hud slipped down into a 
nullah four inches deep, and your head had been but three inches under 
water, you would have laid on your back and let yourself be drowned 
rather than make the slightest exertion:—Z wonder how he feels 
now ?” 

“* But,”’ said Cuthbert, looking somewhat anxious, “ are you sure ?— 
eh—dear—or is it that you have come to tell me this in order to break 
off this marriage, which neither you nor Gilbert ever approved of ?” 

“ Break off!” said I; “why should your break down break off the 
marriage? Tam sure, and I am quite sure you are sure, that this Mrs. 
Brandyball loves you for yourself alone; why else has she made all the 
sacrifices you talk of; why send away her pupils, why give up all her 
pursuits ? it will be her pride and happiness to exert herself again for 
your advantage—and Kitty, dear thing, may assist her in it ;—don’t you 
see ?—J hope the old body is outside listening.” 

“This comes upon me as a great and sllen surprise,” said Cuth- 
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bert; “I have heard nothing of it myself—and—eh—just give me that 
ani Nubley ; it quite upsets me—I don’t understand—I—eh—eh 
ear, 

“The fact is plain enough,” said Nubley; “some seven or eight 
millions of rupees are wanting to settle the affairs of the firm ; and a ¢er- 
tain number of men, women, and children, who, like yourself, are fond of 
high interest, are left to bite nothing but dust:—however, my dear 
friend, so long as I have a pice in my purse you shall never feel the 
eflects of the blow.’’ 

“No,” said Cuthbert, “ no—I thank you warmly—kindly— eh— 
but I don’t see—eh—I am all quite bewildered—it is such a change— 
eh—such an alteration—dear me, I am very hot, Nubley—eh—and are 
you sure ?” 

“Oh,” replied Nubley, “here are the letters and documents; the 
announcement of the fact to you was forwarded to me, because you 
either forgot or neglected to leave your address in the country,—it has 
not reached you :—the only question is, what you mean to do?—that’s 
the way I'll work him.” 

“ But what am I to do?” said Cuthbert; ** what will Gilbert do—ech 
—dcear me !” . 

Gilbert,” said Nubley, ‘Oh he will do well enough—what makes 
you think of Aim ?—he has offended you—he has driven you away—eh? 
—TI wonder what he will say to that?” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, “‘ i have been driven away—eh—but still I 
never meant—but—what is to be done? I—really.” 

“ Tell your story to your great favourite here, Mrs. Brandyball,” said 
Nubley ; “she is a woman of knowledge and experience, and, as you 
have confided your fate to her keeping, don’t you see—eh ?—that’s 
what I should recommend—of course after your marriage you will re- 
main here :—no need of running away for the honey-moon—eh ?-—don’t 
you know? and then keep quiet until we see what can be saved out of 
the ruins.” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert; “ but then—dear, dear—ring the bell, my 
dear Nubley for Hutton—two pulls—eh—if it is not too much trouble 
—but this really—and—eh.”’ 

And at the end of this flurry, poor Cuthbert sank back upon the sofa, 
and when Hutton came into the room and saw nothing above the back 
of the couch but the flowing curls with which his unhappy master had 
been decorated, since he last quitted him, he hesitated as to what he was 
to do, and stood looking about hin— 


‘‘in amazement lost ;” 


nor was it until Cuthbert’s gentle and familiar bleat roused him to a 
sense of his duty, that he dared approach the young head which he be- 
held on my brother’s old shoulders. 

“Some more eau de Cologne, Hutton,”’ said Cuthbert; “ and—eh 
dear—where is Mrs. Brandyball—and Kitty—and Ag 

“Yes,” said Nubley, “ they may as well know the particulars as far 
as I have them :—besides, it will save me the trouble of telling my story 
twice over.” 

“ You need not be alarmed about that,’”’ said Mrs. Brandyball, enter- 
ing the little cabinet with Kate: “ you talk so loud, at least as it seems 
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to us who are accustomed to Mr. Cuthbert’s quietness, that we. heard 
every word you said in the next room.” tf 

“ And I’m sure nobody tried to listen,”’ said Kate. 

And so,” continued the lady, “‘ something bad has happened ?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Cuthbert, “‘ yes—very bad, as Nubley tells me; eh-— 
dear, dear-—I—am ruined.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it,’’ said the lady; “it is a trumped up 
story—it is a plot got up to frighten you out of your marriage and 
reduce you to be a dependant upon your charming brother and excellent 
friend ; but the scheme will fail—I am quite aware of the attempt—but 
I tell you it will fail; for, even were it true as it is false, the change 
would make no change in me—to us, to me and my dear Kate, should 
devolve the charge of cheering your existence and of providing the 
means of rendering you independent of the designing families at Bliss- 
fold.” 

** Kind—amiable woman !”’ said Cuthbert. 

Kate made two tears, and placed herself on the footstool by “ Pap- 
py’s”’ side, and kissed his hand. 

** Good—affectionate child,’’ said Cuthbert. 

Cunning foxes—thought Nubley. 

“If it es a scheme, eh—dear, dear,” said Cuthbert to Nubley—* it 
is a very silly one—agitating me for no purpose.” 

“Scheme!” said Nubley; “no, no—I am rather too old to play off 
jokes—the fact is the fact.” 

“So you say,” said Kitty, pertly. 

Impudent little minx—thought my friend. ‘“‘ My dear young lady,”’ 
said he, ‘I never say what I do not mean.” 

** No,” said Kate, who could not resist the temptation of being saucy ; 

‘on the contrary, you always do say what you mean.” 

“* Nor,” continued Nubley, “ state that which I cannot prove ; here 
is the letter which I have received from the late firm of Chipps, Rice, 
Hiccory and Co., giving a statement of their failure, with a schedule of 
their debts and credits, and the painful result; which, as I said before, 
will produce a pice in the pound, or something of. that sort; but which 
benefit, according to the terms upon which my friend here left his pro- 
perty in the business, will not accrue to him; inasmuch as, on the con- 
trary, it forms part of the assets which are to secure that advantage to 
others.’’ 

*« Dear me, dear me !”’ said Cuthbert, and natural tears flowed down 
his furrowed cheek ; “how thoughtless—ah—that’s it—I left it all to 
Hiccory—he did as he liked.” 

“* But, my dear Mr. Gurney,” seid Mrs. Brandyball, “ why should you 
distress yourself by telling the story? Is it likely that such an event 
should have occurred, and you not have been the first person made 
acquainted with it!’ 

** Ah !—that’s true,” said Cuthbert ;, “eh, Nubley ?” 

Silly creature !/—thought my friend ;—* that’s easily accounted for,” 
said he. “I obtained the first intelligence because, as I told you, the 
letter which encloses one to you, was sent to my agents, by Hiccory, who, 
not woe where you were in England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, 

orward it forthwith—and here it is.”’ 


me to 
my which, he produced a packet directed to Cuthbert, the size and 
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appearance of which produccd a slight convulsive shudder on hisema- 
ciated frame. . . 

** Eh dear! dear!” said my poor brother—* I can’t read it—if wha 
you say is'true—it’s no matter what I read. Here, Kate—open it— 
read it for me.” 

**]*]l do it, my love,” said Brandyball, taking the despatch from. the 
hand of her “* darling child.” 

“* Read it yourself, Cuthbert,” muttered Nubley—* to trust affairs 
of such importance—to—eh ?”” 

“« TI have perfect confidence,” said Cuthbert—‘“ I have no secrets— 
read—read it out.” 

Mrs. Brandyball, who, after all, was not much of a dab at reading 
manuscripts off-hand, and who soon became bewildered in a maze of 
mohurs, rupees (arcot and sicca), pagodas, pice, fanams, and cowries, 
went through her work as steadily as could be expected, until she had 
finished the last paragraph, which referring to the ‘‘ State, Schedule, 
and Account Current,”? brought to her conviction the full and entire 
truth of every word that Nubley had said, and corroborated the fact that 
the amiable Cuthbert, instead of a creditor of the estate, had heen con- 
verted into a responsible partner of the firm, where he had since his 
departure figured as the ‘ Co.’? which was added to their “ style ” as 
soon as he had set sail from Saugar. | 

“Iv’s all true enough,’ said Mrs. Brandyball. “ Poor, dear Mr. 
Gurney !”’ 

“Yes, yes,”? said Cuthbert, throwing himself back on his sofa— 
** true—but,”? added he, lifting himself gently up, assisted by Kate, who 
raised his head, “ Providence is always good—this is a sad blow—but—— 
it—has kindly afforded me consolation—eh dear! eh dear !”’ 

** How ?”’ said Nubley. 

“‘ In these dear kind creatures near me,” said Cuthbert, half-sobbing 
—‘ they will take care of me—soothe me—ah'!—lI ought to be very 
grateful.”’ 

Poor old /—thought Nubley; “ umph!” 

** | have nobody to look to but them.” 

Nubley, with all his eccentricities, was a quick observer, and the 
expression of Mrs. Brandyball’s countenance during the delivery of 
Cuthbert’s last bit of ‘ recitative ’? was not lost upon him. 

“ No, Mr. Gurney,’”’ said the lady, when he had concluded, “ Provi- 
dence has raised you more and better friends than me, to whom the 
cherishing and solacing you under affliction will be saan a duty and 
a pleasure. Kindly as you think of me, I am not vain enough to suppose 
that my claims upon your affection can be superior to theirs.” 

“ They are,” said Cuthbert; “ I have told you so: I am pledged to 
you—and your own words, spoke to me a quarter of an hour ago—eh, 
dear me !—they convince me—that—my opinion of your regard for me 
is not misplaced.” 

“ No,” said Kate, who was, for some reasons best known to them- 
selves, up to this period certainly attached to Mrs. Brandyball, and was 
too young to appreciate the sudden change in that lady’s feelings, conse- 
quent upon the alteration of my brother’s circumstances—“ no, dear 
Pappy, that they are not ; we will work for you, and do whatever we can 
for you.” 
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“ It would be rather difficult, Miss Kate,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, “ to 
ascertain the manner in which, with your idleness of disposition and 
flightiness of character, you could contribute to the support of your 
father-in-law. However, we had better leave Mr. Nubley and Mr. 
Gurney together—they have really serious business to discuss-—mat- 
ters with which of course we cun have nothing to do.” 

“ Idleness and flightiness!”’ said Kate, colouring crimson—“ who 
made me idle?—who taught me to be flighty?—if 1 am flighty and 
idle.” : 

“ Come, Miss Falwasser,” replied Brandyball, warming, “ don’t an- 
swer me—lI will suffer no pertness so long as you continue under my 
roof.’ 

** Your roof!’ exclaimed Kitty; ‘‘ I’m sure Pappy—— 

“ Be silent, Miss!’ interrupted the lady ; “‘ leave the room this mo- 
ment.” 

** | sha’n’t, Ma’am,”’ answered the irritated girl. 

“ Oh, my dear child,” said the placid, good-natured Cuthbert, “ don’t 
speak in that way to Mrs. Brandyball—if you love me, dear, never treat 
her with disrespect.” 

* [ want none of her respect,”’ said the lady; “ I merely want de- 
cency of behaviour. And so long as you both stay here, I will take 
= not to be spoken sharply to by a pert, forward chit like Miss 

itty.” 

Saying which the irate lady bounced out of the room. 

“ Go after her, Kate,” said Cuthbert—* go, there’s a dear.” 

* Tl leave the room, Pappy,” said Kate, “ because I willdo all I can 
that you bid me—but I will rot go near her.” 

And with these words, illustrated by a flood of tears, Kate, anxious to 
conceal her agitation, rushed out of the apartment. 

Whereupon Nubley, taking up the skirts of his coat, danced gro- 
tesquely round the room, to his own singing of an old country dance 
tune. 

Cuthbert opened his eyes to their full extent, and evidently thought 
him mad, and expressed as much in his astonished countenance. 

** That’s it—that’s it!’ cried Nubley. 

* What ?”? asked Cuthbert. 

I shan’t tell him yet, thought he. “ Oh, nothing—nothing—only 
something—he’s as blind as a bat—never mind.” 

Saying which, and being nearly breathless with his eccentric exer- 
tions, he threw himself into his chair, and completed the astonishment 
of his friend by wishing him joy of the news from India. 

** Joy !” said Cuthbert. 

“ Yes, joy,” repeated Nubley: “ out of evil comes good. You are 
as innoceut as a baby; this misfortune will prove your friends—eh, 


y 


don’t you see? Not he.” 

Nor did he. The brief experience which Nubley had already of Mrs. 
Brandyball’s conduct during the ten minutes subsequent to her con- 
viction that the history of Cuthbert’s ruin was true, satisfied him of 
results for which Cuthbert himself was in no degree prepared, and 
Nubley’s sense of perception, so oddly disguised by the absence of his 
mind, and, in fact, its wanderings whenever its energies were not ap- 
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plied'to any particular point, led him to conclusions of a more satisfac- 
tory nature than I anticipated, even after having read his first’ much- 
wished-for letter descriptive of his proceedings ar far as they had gone. 

The dialogue between Nubley and my brother, to the enjoyment ‘of 
which they had been left by the retirement of Mrs. Brandyball, con- 
tinued for upwards of an hour, during which period Nubley, letting out ‘as 
few of his private thoughts and secret opinions as possible, confined 
himself to an examination and comparison of the accounts of the “ de- 

_parted ” firm of Chipps, Rice, Hiccory and Co., and, in order to fur- 
ther the views which he thought most advantageous for Cuthbert, to a 
representation in the strongest terms of the irremediable wreck of his 
fortunes. Cuthbert bore this exhibition of melancholy facts with pa- 
tience, and even firmness, till feeling exhausted, and, as Nubley thought, 
anxious about the fair partner of his future existence, who was destined 
to soothe and cheer him under the change of circumstances—for to this 
straw the drowning bankrupt still clung—he begged Nubley to ring the 
bell,—a favour which he asked oftener in the course of a day than an 
other, and from the soliciting which he might have been entirely reliev 
by the ordinary addition of a yard or two of line to the bell-rope. 

Nubley obeyed his orders, or rather fulfilled his request. 

* Twice—pull twice,” said Cuthbert, “ if it is not too much trouble.” 

Nubley again did as he was bid, and again Hutton, the faithful genius 
of the “ ring,’? stood before his master. 

“‘ Is my little basin of soup ready, Hutton?” said Cuthbert. 

“ No, Sir, I believe not,” said Hutton. 

** It is near one, eh?” asked my brother. 

* Past one a good deal, Sir,” said Hutton. 

** Why,” said Cuthbert, “ that’s very odd !—eh, dear!—I am such a 
creature of habit—eh? It isa little mess that Mrs. Brandyball always 
makes for me herself,” murmured he to Nubley: “she never fails ;— 
does she know what o'clock it is? She’s as punctual—eh, dear !—ask 
her—give my love, and ask her.” 

“* Mrs. Brandyball is out, Sir,” said Hutton: “ she went out about 
an hour ago.” 

** Is Miss Kate with her?” said Cuthbert. 

“* No, Sir,” replied the servant: “Miss Falwasser I believe is in 
her room.” 

Bravo, that’s it /—thought Nubley, louder than usual. 

** Ask her to come here—eh, dear, eh, dear,” said Cuthbert. “ Why, 
where can that good woman be gone? I dare say to try and be of 
some service. ‘They are all so kind—eh ?—and that——” : 

** I dare say she has,” said Nubley—fudge (thought). 

“Eh, what?” said my brother. 

‘* [ dare say she has,” replied Nubley ; “ but I hope she will be dis- 
creet—because, don’t you see? The news of a fall like this may do 
mischicf—hurry in bills—eh ?—J wonder if he owes much here.” 

** Owes!” answered Cuthbert, believing the question actually ad- 
dressed to him; “ I owe a good deal in little matters ; but I hope—eh, 
dear—some arrangement may be made for this dear woman. The 
outlay has been, you know, for our joint comfort, and—some allowance 
—eh, dear—it is very shocking ;—I wish I were well enough to be more 
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affected by it ; .but—she—she will manage all—she manages everything 
—she has such a head !”’ ! atirs 

“ Yes,” said Nubley, looking at Cuthbert’s frisky wig, ‘* and so have 
you ; but, you’ll excuse me, I doubt the success of her plans——” 

At this moment Kitty returned to the room, bearing in her hand, on 
its accustomed little salver, the desiderated (I like the word, it is so long 
and so new) basin of broth. 

“ Ha!” said Cuthbert, “ thanks, dear. What, did Mrs. B. tell you 
to bring it me before in her absence, and you forgot it ?” 

“ No, Pappy,” said Kate ; “ she told me nothing about it, for I have 
not seen her since she left you: if she had, I should not have forgotten 
the time. She forget it herself.” 

Saying which, she drew the little table to the sofa’s side, and placed 
upon it the wonted, and, in the present case, much “* wanted” potage, 
till now ever tendered to him by the hand of Brandyball herself. 

Hereabouts Nubley, who never doubted as to the ulterior results of 
the explosion which he foresaw, began to calculate as to the origin and 
cause of Kate’s present affectionate conduct to her father-in-law. His 
thoughts upon the point lay so deep in his mind, that they did not bub- 
ble up into expression; he looked at her, and thought she had never 
seemed so nice or so pretty before. The question with him was, whether 
her kindness more strongly evinced itself in proportion to the defection of 
her valued preceptress, or that she made an exhibition of that kindness in 
order, if (as she was quite quick enough to think possible) Brandyball 
should abandon “ Pappy” in his poverty, she might secure a home and 
comfort with those who were more likely to take care of him. Nubley 
weighed all this ; and, as a jury are always directed to lean to mercy, at 
the conclusion of his consideration he felt more favourably towards the 
attendant sylph than usual. Pending the operation of these doubts, 
Ilutton made his appearance with two letters for Cuthbert, folded long- 
wise, and which bore no external evidence of being brdlet-douz. 

** What are these ?”? said Cuthbert. “ Eh?—dear me—two more 
letters! Kitty, dear, open them for me.”’ 

** The persons who brought them wait for answers, Sir,”’ said Hutton. 

“Let them wait a little,’ said Cuthbert. ‘‘ Go, and tell them to 
stop.” 

Hutton bowed and retired. 

When he was gone, Kate, according to order, broke the seal of the 
first, and read— 


“ Bath 24——- 18— 

* Sir, —Having a large bill due to-morrow, we should feel very much ob- 
liged by your favouring us with a cheque for the amount of the little 
account enclosed. 

“ We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
“ Baigur and Twizz.x.” 


“Oh! said Cuthbert. “ Ah!—I know—a small affair. I desired 
dear Mrs, Brandyball to order a few things—trinkets—read, is the 
bill there, Kate ?”’ 

* Yes, Pappy,’’ said Kate. 

** Read it, love,”’ said Cuthbert. 

She did read it. 
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Bath, 18—, 
Curnsert Gurney, Esq., Dr. to Brientr and Twizzue. 
£ s8..d, 
Mth, One pair of drop brilliant ear-rings . 8416 0 
One pair bracelets, blue enamel, centre diamonds, with 
pearls, clasp with emeralds, as per order 168 14 0 
15th. Gold watch, double case, diamonded in seven holes, repeat- 
ing ; seconds, &e. &e. 73 10 +O 
Massive gold neckchain for ditto, at 202. per yard—two 
yards andahalf . ; . 60 0 0 
Hoop diamond ring, fine brilliants - 63 8 0 
17th. Pearl necklace ear-rings and bracelets, superb set, gold 
snaps, with diamonds, complete ° , » 575 0 0 
Amethyst brooch, set with large diamonds ; » 260 0 0 
One gold toothpick . ° ; . : 018 6 
£1275 18 0 


** Dear me,”’ said Cuthbert, ** that is a great deal! I-—I—recollect 
buying the gold toothpick—eh?—and saying, I thought dear Mrs. 
Brandyball would like a watch and chain, which I gave her; but—eh! 
—this is very surprising !”’ 

hee Not to me,” said Nubley. ‘ Now, Miss Kitty, let’s have the 
other,’ 

Oh!’ said Kate, unfolding a memorandum of most excecding 
length, “ this is the upholsterer’s bill, for the furniture and things.”’ 

* Ah!” said Nubley, “ never mind reading it all through. What is 
the sum_ total ?” 

** What, at the bottom ?”? said Kate. 

“ Yes,” said Nubley. 

“The sum total,’ stammered Kitty ; “it is one, and a nine, and 
eight, and a four, and then there is a fifteen and a six.” 

** What !” cried Nubley, “ can’t you count, Miss? Have you been 
at school I don’t know how many years, and can do no more than 
that? Here, let me see—here—yes—sure enough, Cuthbert, here is a 
bill for furniture. One thousand nine hundred and eighty-four pounds 
fifteen shillings and sixpence—what say you to that?” 

“I dare say,” said Cuthbert, “ it is all correct—the furniture was 
wanted—eh, dear?—but where is Mrs. Brandyball herself—she will 
set all this to rights—eh ?—what makes the people send just to-day— 
eh?” 

* I think I could guess,’ > said Nubley—* eh! so would anybody in 
the world except yourself.” 

“As for Mrs. Brandyball,” said Kate, nearly trembling with rage 
against her darling governess, “ she is gone into town I know, and if 
she never comes back I[ don’t care.” 

Oh dear, dear Kate!” said Cuthbert, “ don’t talk in that way about 
a person with whom you will soon be so nearly counected,” 

“ Shall I 2”? said Kate, who knew more of the world by half than her 
ion father-in-law at four times her age, “I’m not so sure of 
that.” 

“* Dear, dear!’’ said Cuthbert, ‘‘ what do you mean ?—why—eh ?— 
what does it all mean ?” . 
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2 ett inter a: Ae ee were rich, you ate now 
found out to be poor ; fair-weather birds all fly away in the storm.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Nubley,” said Mrs. Brandyball, entering the room with 
all the impassioned dignity of a tragedy queen ; “ but no birds are to be 
caught with chaff, at least if they have any instinct, or are not very 
young indeed.” 

Cuthbert’s astonishment at the appearance and aspect of his intended, 
was something perfectly indescribable. 

“ Yes, Sir,”’ continned the lady, addressing her astounded victim, 
“ vou—you, Sir, have induced me, under false pretences, to give up my 
heed, to throw myself out of a good livelihood, and now you turn out to 
bea bankrupt. Howcan you justify yourself?” 

“ My dear Mrs. B.,”’ said Cuthbert, “ [ was, up to this morning, as 
innocent of the fact—eh, dear '!—eh, dear '!—as yourself, and -——” 

“ Innocent!’ said the lady, with a sneer worthy of a comic actress of 
the first water, “ yes, innocent enough, Heaven knows; buf you must 
have known what was going to happen to you.” 

“ Not I,”’ said Cathbert: “ I trusted to friends, and have been de- 
ceived.” 

“ More fool you !”’ almost screamed the gorgon. “ But whatam / to 
do? how am / to be satisfied 2” 

“ Your kind affection for me ” said Cuthbert. 

“ Affection for what?”’ cried the sweet instructress of young females: 
“affection for you! What upon earth could make anybody care 
about a shrivelled piece of parchment in ealico pantaloons like yon, 
except ” 

* What!” said Cuthbert. “ What do I hear?” 

“ Why I tell you what you hear,” continued the virago; “ you have 
induced me to break up my establishment—my seminary—my Mont- 

ler. I have sent away my young ladies; I have relied upon you, 
and see what has happened !” 

* Surely,” said Cuthbert, raising himself somewhat energetically on 
his elbow, “ surely this must be—eh ?—this—is—eh, what ?”’ 

“ What?” cried the lady, “ why I tell you what—it is this: you 
have suffered yourself to be fooled out of your property, and I have suf- 
fered myself to be fooled out of my business: my girls are gone, and I 
gave up a fine connexion to become your wife.” 

“ And,”’ said Cuthbert, still clinging to the hope that she really did 
love him, ‘ for himself alone,’—“-and I am still ready to fulfil the en- 
gagement.” 

Tom Noddy—thought Nuble y. 

“ Are you?” said the lady. “ Thank you for nothing. I am not 
likely to throw myself away upon an old bankrupt.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Brandyball,”’ said Kitty, in a tone which delighted Nubley, 
who entertained a sanguine expectation that the exposure of the round- 
about governess’s real character would work well in bringing the truant 
heart of the elder Falwasser back to its natural, or, at least, its most 
congenial home. 

* Oh!" cried the infuriated woman, “ I don’t know what you mean 
by oh! Miss. My belief is that you care about as much for your ‘ Pappy,’ 
as you call him, as [ do. You loved him for what you thought you 
could get, and I—but no matier, I must be paid, and that directly—I 
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say, directly, Sir,” looking at Nubley, “ for all that iedue for the oard 
and edueation of the girls.” 

To attempt a description of Cuthbert’s countenance, or the agitation 
of his frame, while the great lady in the little parlour was fi 
all these her denunciations, would be impossible; he turned deadly 
ow his limbs quivered, and he sank back like a corpse against the 

of the sofa. 

Kitty rushed out of the room, and, in less than a minute, returned 
with Hutton and some water. Nubley rose from his seat, and lifted 
poor Cuthbert up. 

“ It’s all very fine, fainting,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, “ but tricks 
upon travellers won't do. 1 have been imposed upon, ruined, de- 
stroyed 

“ Hold your tongue, Ma’am,” said Nubley. 

“I shall do no such thing, Sir,”’ screamed his female antagonist. 
This is my house, and I shall do as I please in it.’ 

“1 am very glad, Ma’am,” said Nubley, “ to find that it és your 
house, because, in that case, my poor friend here is not responsible for 
any portion of either rent or furniture.” 

“ | don’t mean, that, Sir,” exclaimed the lady, while Hutton was en- 
deavouring to restore poor Cuthbert to a sense of his situation. “ He. 
is responsible.” 

** Ah!” said Nubley, “‘ so you say, Ma’am.’ 

“ Say!” screamed she, “ I not only say, a know. Who is to pay 
the bills which have been just brought in, besides others that I expect ? 
—Who is to pay the upholsterer’s bill—the jeweller’s bill—the——” 

* You, Ma’am,”’ said Nubley : :— that’s a settler—eh! don’t you 
see ?—if—and see what a virtue there is in an if—if you, out of pnre 
love and affection for my respected bit of parchment in calico panta- 
loons, had married him, he, poor dear bodv, would have been in for 
it: but, no, there is no responsibility, Ma’ am; he admits eighteen 
shillings and sixpence for a toothpick, for whish, in his name, I will 
pay; but as for the rest, that’s your own affair, and you may go and 
whistle for it, old lady.”’ 

Old what, Sir?” said Mrs. Brandyball. 

Old devil—thought Nubley. 

“ You are extremely civil, Sir,’”’ said she; “ but that won’t do.’’ 

“ Yes it will,” said Nubley. “ If you will show me any authority 
from Cuthbert to you to use his name and obtain credit at these shops, 
then I will not deny his liability; but, if not——”’ 

“ Mr. Gurney,” said the lady to my recovering brother, “ do you 
not recollect the jeweller’s bill ?—did you not get credit there—eh?” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert-—* eh !—dear, yes—I own that eighteen shil- 
lings—eh, dear !—and sixpence—for a toothpick ; but——”’ 

“‘ A what!” cried the lady. “‘ Do you mean to sa i 

** 7] mean to say, Ma’am,” said Nubley, “ that my friend here is not 
answerable for any extravagant bills of yours.’ 

“ Then, Sir,’ said the lady, walking up to Nubley, in a kind of 
Amazonian march, “ who is to pay them ?”’ 

“ You, Ma’am, if you please,”’ answered Nubley, by no means intimi- 
dated with her manner of approach; “ Mr. Gurney shall pay you every 
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farthing due to you for the education of the girls, and whatever you 
choose to charge for board and lodging, but ‘ 

“ Board and lodging, you vulgar monster !’”’ cried the lady; “do I 
keep a boarding-house—a lodging-house ?”” 

“ Yes,” said Nubley, ‘* both—and something worse, for all I know— 
only don’t be saucy. Now, I'll tell a thought you had duped 
and deluded this poor dear friend of mine—a piece of parchment in 
calico, eh !—into marrying you; and if it hadn’t pleased Providence to 
ruin him beforehand, you’d have had him now; when he gets out of 
his fainting fit he’ll find exactly the sort of wife he would have had, and 
appreciate your affection for him and his children.’’ 

“ Affection !” said the lady; “ who talks about affection? Children! 
—TI am sure I shall be too glad to get rid of Miss Kitty—when I am 
paid my bill; but what aim I to do about the others ?”’ 

Tol der ol lol! thought Nubley ; whocares? Cuthbert, my friend, 
how d’ye feel ?” 

* Dying,” said Cuthbert ; “1 could not have fancied—eh !—anything 
so hard-hearted—so cruel !” 

* What d'ye mean by cruel, Sir?”’ said Mrs. Brandyball. ‘* Who 
is the deceiver ?—what did you tell me?—what did you offer me?— 
settlements—money —jewels !” 

** Show us the writings, Mistress,” said Nubley. “ He hasn’t been 
fool—that is, I mean good-natured—enough to put pen to paper beyond 
a cheque or so, eh ?—no, no, old lady.” 

* Old!’ screamed the governess. 

“ Elderly,” said Nubley. 

* Elderly !’’ screamed she, still louder. 

* Chickabiddy, if you like,” said Nubley. “ All I mean to say is, 
that if you will make out your bill, Ma’am— whatever it is, Ma’am—I’ll 

yay that, and take my friend away, Ma’am. As to the bills which you 
ave thought proper to run up upon the chance of marrying him— 
those, Ma’am, you'll pay yourself. Hutton—” 

** Yes, Sir,” said Hutton. 

** Send down into Bath, and order horses to be ready at two.” 

** What does it all mean?” said Cuthbert. ‘“ Dear Mrs. Brandyball 
—I thought I knew your heart—I am sure—eh, dear !—this isa mistake 
—eh!—you will not give me up ?—eh, dear !—misfortune is—ch !”’ 

‘Give you up!” exclaimed the lady ; “ Sippetts—give up what?” 

Parchment in calico, thought Nubley. 

** That’s it,’’ said she, “ give up * 

** And Kate,” said Cuthbert, throwing a pair of eyes grown into 
gooseberries pathetically at the girl, “ Kate, eh ?” 

“« The sooner we part the better,” said Mrs. Brandyball; “ I know 
quite enough of her—and I don’t think I am likely, after all the trouble 
I have had with her, to keep her for nothing. You had better bundle 
her back to Bengal.” 

“ Brute !”’ said Kitty, and rushed out of the room. 

It’s ali right, thought Nubley. “ And now, Ma’am, if you will just 
tot up your account for the schooling and that, I'll arrange the whole 
matter. I don’t think it would be pleasant for my friend to stay here 
any longer; and his circumstances will not allow him, as you know, to 
support his present mode of living.” 























‘© T never make out accounts,’’ said the lady, “ especially for 
situated as I have been relatively with this poor old man, I only want 
to know if you will pay the tradesmen’s bills which I have incurred in 
expectation of the uvion of your friend with myself.” 

** Not one penny, Ma’am,” said Nubley. 

** What! not the jeweller’s ?” 

** No—not a farthing, Ma’am,” said Nubley, “ beyond the eighteen 
shillings and sixpence for the tooth-pick, which he admits.” 

“ Tooth-pick!”? said the lady, with a sneer, evidently intended to 
convey an expression of contempt derogatory to poor Cuthbert’s 
** ivory.” 

“* A greater scamp I never heard of !’? said Mrs. Brandyball; “ but 
I'l] hunt him—pursue him—I’ll have the money.” 

“No you won’t,”’ said Nubley: “you are luckily found out, Ma’am ; 
and if my friend is ruined to a certain extent, he is saved from a much 
worse ruin which was in store for him.” 

At this moment Kate returned, having been evidently crying. She 
was dressed for a start—bonnet, shawl, &c. 

“ Oh, Miss Pert, you are come,” said Mrs. Brandyball ; ** much good 
you'll come to, my leas (with a sneer). And where are you going to? 
—to the linen-draper’s ’prentice, or the dancing-master ?” 

* 1’m going,” said Kate, bursting into a flood of tears, “ with my 
poor, dear father-in-law, wherever he goes.” 

“ Affectionate love !”’ said Mrs. Brandyball; “ going with Pappy ?”’ 

** Yes, Ma’am,” said Kate, “ to the world’s end with him ; and if it 
hadn’t been for what I learved under your roof, I never should have 
deserved the insults you have cast upon me,” 

“ Fine girl!” said Mrs. Brandyball; “a very fit daughter for a 
bankrupt impostor.” 

“* Ma’am,”’ said Nubley, “‘ we are rather pressed for time—will you 
make out your bill, and we ze 

“There’s no bill,” said Cuthbert, recovering from his trance, and 
seeming really to awaken to a “ sense of his condition ”’—‘‘ Mrs. B. has 
had five hundred pounds last week.” 

* Oh!” said Nubley; “* tol der lol lol !—five hundred pounds !—that’s 
a settler !-—we want no bills. Hutton—pack up—pack up—make haste, 
we are going.” 

“ Yes,”’ said the lady, ** but the bills I have incurred-——”’ 

* T tell you again you must pay them,”’ said Nubley. 

** No, no,’’ said Cuthbert, “let me do what is right—I would rather 
—eh, dear !” 

** Rather,’ said Nubley, “ you are a bankrupt—you can do nothing— 
no!—old parchment in calico!—TI’ll take you out of this, and when- 
ever you find it inconvenient to settle those accounts of the jeweller, 
upholsterer, and other similar sort of people “ 

“ Yes, Sir,”? said Mrs. Brandyball, attentively, and with a degree of 
mingled interest and civility. 

" Recollect, Ma’am, the old proverb about the slip between the 
cup and the lip—but don’t trouble Mr. Gurney ; you have got the goods 
—you ig have to pay for them. And so now, Hutton, how do we 

et on?” 
ae The carriage is at the door,” said Hutton, to whom, in point of 
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fact, Nubley, upon his first arrival, had given instructions to get horses 
ready—the appropriate appearance of which startled poor Cuthbert, and 
made Kitty as happy as possible. 

* So,”’ said the lady, “ you are going—are you ?” 

Nobody answered, but all proceeded in their different modes of pre- 
paring for a departure. 

There are several ways in which rage, disappointment, vengeance, 
jealousy, despair, &c. &c. &c. may be exhibited. The great heart of the 
combustible Brandyball was not to be trifled with; with her it must be 
all or nothing; either the explosion would be something that nobody 
could withstand, or all the elements of confusion must be hidden under 
a bushel. She saw that she had overreached herself: a few days more 
would have united her to Cuthbert, and, bankrupt or not, all her ex- 
pensive bills, run up, not upon his personal responsibility, but upon 
the contingency of his marriage, would have fallen upon him, and by so 
much the more have decreased the dividend on his estate; but this was 
not destined to be—she was quite lawyer enough to know that. The 
failure of her great object beat her down, and the very recollection of the 
fawning flattering devotion she had paid to the poor invalid, whom she, 
in the plenitude of her rage, had now denounced, drove her to the con- 
clusion that her best course would be to treat the parting trio with 
what she considered contempt; and therefore, when the carriage was 
announced packed and ready, she struck her forehead with her hand, 
and ran out of the library upstairs into her own room, where she threw 
herself upon her bed, much to the peril of the legs and feet of the bed- 
stead, and burst into tears; not, however, quitting the “ presence” of 
her evanescent guests without ejaculating something which, as no lady 
ought ever to enunciate it,so no lady should be exposed to the pain of 
finding it recorded. 

All this, and other proceedings of minor importance, but which in 
their details satisfied me that Nubley had acted in the most correct and 
even liberal manner toward the dependents of the household, and, indeed, 
had behaved, as I had dreamed of him, most angelically (and never, 
never—so long as I live—will I take a prejudice to any man when I first 
see him), 1 learved from himself, dear old fellow! And who can 
describe—I am sure I cannot—not the delight only, but the surprise— 
the joy, [ may truly say—when, upon the evening of that day which I had 
resolved should be the last of suspense, we were roused from a somewhat 
heavy evening’s cause after our tea by the usual dog-barking, bell-ring- 
ing, gravel-grinding noise which unquestionably announced an arrival. 
It could be nobody but Nubley. I sprang from my chair; Mrs. Nubley 
cried “ Lauk !” and Harriet begged me not to flurry myself. However 
it was a burst of feeling, and nothing could stop me. I rushed into 
the hall, and, oh! how—in what words, by what means—can I express 
the blessedness of my feelings, the extent of my happiness, when cae 
my beloved brother Cuthbert, ruined as he was—beggared by his own 
improvidence—but dearer to me than ever—lifted almost from the 
carriage into the house. The frailty of its tenure to me at that moment 
was nothing; I caught him to my heart and burst into tears: I did— 
and I am not ashamed to write it down. My position was altered—I 
felt proud and happy—it was now for me to show how I would succour 
and support my nearest relation upon earth. It was all a mystery what 

















had happened. Cuthbert leant on my arm—he pressed it—not a word 
was spoken—I understood nothing of what I saw, but my whole soul was 
engrossed by the possession of my brother, who, it seemed clear to me, 
had been rescued from the Brandyball. I shook Nubley’s hand, and 
felt ag eg or by his emphatic squeeze of mine. Kate I had not then 
seen, but what my sensations were may be guessed when I placed my 
half-fainting brother on his accustomed sofa, and saw Kitty, the object 
of my aversion, run to Harriet, throw herself upon her knees, and, 
bursting into tears, exclaim— 

“ Forgive me—all, all here forgive me !—I am not what I was.” 

Without then knowing what had happened beyond the fact that we 
ne S ruined financially, I believe that was the happiest moment of 
my life. 

In setting dewn these matters I have anticipated, as it were, the 
results which brought about this 


** Consummation devoutly to be wished ;"’ 


but the sequel is beautiful, as showing that which the “evil eye” of 
the censorious seldom sees, or chooses to see. It was perfectly true that 
Cuthbert, by his extraordinary carelessness and inanition, had _per- 
mitted nimself to be ruined, but that human pine apple, Nubley, whose 
rough and repulsive coat covered a heart full of the richness of liberality, 
did not allow the evening to pass without making me understand that 
as his fate and fortunes had been linked with Cuthbert’s through life, and 
that he had no existing relation that he knew of, that his failure should 
never affect him. It is true that Nubley deplored the want of a family 
in terms which, whether eloquently or cogitatively expressed, there 
seems no necessity for repeating; the only remark upon which, I make 
in the words of his excellent lady, who, at the close of his lamentations, 
screamed out as usual— 

** Lauk, Mr. Nubley, you are such a man!” 

But the second or third day after this happy return of our absent 
friends, I had another opportunity of beholding human nature in a de- 
lightful point of view ; and what a blessing it is to be able to put upon 
record traits calculated to vindicate our common fallibility against the 
sweeping censure of the satirist and cynic ! 
” Kate’s experience of Mrs. Brandyball’s conduct and treatment of her 
“dear girls”? had made her an altered person, as she herself professed. 
Although but a few days older than when she left us, she had gained 
= in the power of appreciating the real character of that fiend, ‘as I 

ve already said, not in human shape. _ High-spirited and warm tem- 
pered, the moment she saw the sudden change in her conduct towards 
Cuthbert, ten thousand “ trifles light as air ”’ flashed into her mind, 
which convinced her that she had been playing that game ever since her 
return, and that the game she had been playing before his arrival had 
been even worse; in fact, she was now old enough to know that a more 
artful, designing, dangerous woman never lived than her once “ dear 
governess ;”? to which conclusion she very shortly led Harriet, who, 
to say truth, did not require much urging, especially after what 
our dear little Jenny had told us, to believe that Montpelier was an 
establishment which most especially demanded an extraneous survet/- 
lance. I do not like to put upon paper all I have heard, but, in spite 
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of the brick walls and the “ broken bottles,” 1 have a notion that Mont 
pelier, however good for the bodily health of the “ dear little angels,” 
was by no means advantageous as regarded their moral or spiritual 
state. | 

Well! there is nothing at which one ought to start ; but—and I say 
but with an emphasis—I declare and protest that when I saw Kitty— 
without any further professions, a beautiful (oT ne: left shoulder 
stuck out of her frock, and at least another inch of tucker in-frent— 
totally changed in manner, fond of her sister, affectionate to Cuthbert, 
without pretension, and endeavouring by every means to gain Harriet’s 
good opinion, my feelings towards her took an entirely new turn ; and 
all at once I thought how painful it will be (for the whole history of 
our remaining at Blissfold was problematical) for this girl, growing 
into womanhood, to be domesticated close to Kittington, the dancing- 
master, to whom she had made such extraordinary advances, 

Extraordinary, indeed !—but much more extraordinary was what fol- 
lowed. Our new arrivals had not been landed a week—during which 
the dear Nubley—except what I could catch from his involuntary 
** oozings ”? had given me no kind of idea to what extent his munificence 
would go—when Mr. Kittington’s name was brought up tome. He 
wished to speak tome. Having the respect for him which his highly 
honourable conduct upon a former occasion had created, I, without a 
moment’s delay, went down to him in my morning-gown. 

I found him in deep mourning ; he appeared considerably agitated ; I 
saw his embarrassment, and paused to give him time to “ collect his 
scattered thoughts ;’’ still he hesitated, and again I bowed, 


“ Mr, Gurney,” said he, at length, “ you remember that I once paid 


you a visit here—of an unprofessional nature—I pt 


The moment he got this length I satisfied myself that Miss Kitty, in 
spite of appearances, had been making a second attack upon my worthy 
companion. 

“It is with reference to that circumstance,”’ said my visitor, “ that I 
am again here.” 

** What!” said I, “ has the young lady again 

** Oh no,” interrupted Mr. Kittington, “ circumstances are so altered, 
short as is the time that has elapsed since the event to which you refer, 
that I stand before you in a totally different position.” Hereabouts he 
seemed to gain new courage, and stand erect, and look steadily. “I be- 
lieve,”’ continued he, “I told you that my father was a man of high 
honour and respectability, although unfortunate—my mother, a lady by 
birth, who, excellent as her husband was, had disobliged her family by 
marrying him, has been for years estranged from her relations. I now 
have to state to you, Mr. Gurney, that her brother, my uncle, General Har- 
lingham, relenting on his death-bed of an unjustifiable harshness against 
his exemplary sister, has left me heir to all his property, real and _per- 
sonal, amounting to something more than seven thousand pounds per 
annum, on condition of my assuming his name.” 

“T assure you,” said I, “ I most sincerely congratulate you. The 
little I had the pleasure of seeing of your family gave me so favourable 
an impression of on character and qualities, that I am most happy to 


hear of your well-merited acquisition, I presume we shall lose you 
as a neighbour ?” 


%” 
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The moment I had uttered these words, I perceived his agitation’ re- 
turn, his cheek flushed and turned pale, and his whole manner betrayed 
an emotion to me inexplicable. 

“ Mr. Gurney,” said he, “I confess this is one of the most trying 
moments of my life. I am but young. I trust and hope the reverse of 
fortune which has befallen me will not induce me to commit myself. If 
it does, I think in your hands my character is safe. I would give the 
world that you would anticipate what I am about to express.” 

“T have no notion,” said I; “ but, whatever it is, rely upon my 
most anxious desire to hear it.” 

“ Miss Falwasser,” said Kittington, or rather Harlingham—* Miss 
Falwasser *” and then he paused. 

Oh!” said I, “ you must banish all that from your mind; your 
conduct was so honourable—and the affair will be forgotten—and——” 

“I hope not,”’ said Harlingham, as I must now callhim. “TI felt 
it my duty in my then position to do what I did: as a professional man, 
I think I could have done nothing else ; but I have never been happy 
since. And now, Mr. Gurney,” added he, with tears in his eyes, and 
tears of which no man of high and honourable feeling need be ashamed ; 
“ now, I will go farther upon that point than I did before—not to make 
you appreciate more highly the sacrifice I then made, but to induce you 
to listen to my present proposal. I admit that my admiration of the 
young lady in question was fervent and sincere, and that, although the 
stern sense of moral obligation connected with the business I then fol- 
Jowed Jed me to betray a confidence which I had no right to ae 
] now request, as a gentleman and a man of fortune, permission to be 
received into your family as a suitor for the affections of Miss Katherine 
Falwasser.” 

I looked at him for a moment, and, having held out my hand and 
pressed his, when I recovered, said, 

“If you had one fortnight since made this proposal—honourable, 
noble as it ison your part—I should have said, ‘ No—whatever my 
brother may say—I will not hear of it ;? but Kate Falwasser, misled and 
epoiled by the horrid woman to whose care she had been incautiously 
consigned, has, since circumstances have occurred to try the real qua- 
lities of her heart, evinced so much good feeling and so much indig- 
vation at the conduct of her late preceptress, that I think I may, with 
perfect fairness to you, admit you to that intimacy with our family 
circle which you desire.” 

“T know,”’ said Harlingham, “ to what you allude; in a small 
society like Blissfold, family matters are no secrets, and I hope you will 
not think worse of me because it was when I found that, in all proba- 
bility, from the rumours that were rife, Miss Falwasser would be por- 
tionless, I ventured to make my present offer.” 

There are of course some very extraordinary men to be found now 
and then, but this Kittington, or Harlingham, seemed to me a phoenix. 
With his taste I had no disposition to quarrel, but all other feelings 
were absorbed in those of admiration at his honest and virtuous for- 
bearance, evidently in opposition to the bent of his inclination in the 
first instance, and in his delicate anxiety to repair what he considered 
the violence he had done to Kate by exposing her amatory cpistles. 

The result of this interview was his admission into our circle, together 
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with his mother and sister, and his consequent association with Kitty ; 
whose manners were so changed, and whose recollection of her advances 
to her now permitted lover were so strongly impressed on her mind, that 
she could scarcely lift her eyes to meet his tender and affectionate 
glances; indeed, so extremely diffident did she appear in his presence, 
that Fauny Wells, some six or seven years her senior, a 2 to think 
that she was not half enough sympathetic, and that Mr. Harlingham 


would be much happier with a wife a few years older. Whereiv Fanny 
most probably was right; but that was no affair of mine, and Cuthbert, 


who had abandoned his wig, and seemed reconciled to his present state 
to see that 


of misfortune, was well pleased to see Kitty pleased, an 
everybody was pleased with Kitty. 

It was but a short time after this interview, and during the agreeable 
intercourse between the families, that Nubley opened his whole generous 
intentions to me. He again reverted to his want of family, and the 
silliness of his wife, and then informed me that, under all the circum- 
stances, and having no relations who had any claims upon him, he 
would, pending the investigation of the na ge affair of Chipps, 
Rice, Hiccory and Co., put Cuthbert entirely at his ease; “ to do 
which,”’ added the good old man, “ he must be put in the position to 
put you at your ease too.” This gave me the highest opinion of 
Nubley’s generosity at the moment: what, then, were my feelings when 
I saw him, as usual, stubble his chin before the chimney-glass, and 
think out—* and every shilling I have, shall be yours when I die?” 

This “‘ oozing” placed me in an extremely awkward position :—that I 
had heard the words, and was, consequently, aware of his intentions, is 
most true; but I felt it necessary to make my gratitude subservient to 
my civility, and, therefore, it was that I could not venture to admit that 
he had given utterance to thoughts which he had not meant to express. 

I certainly communicated to Harriet what had fallen upon my ears, 
and the involuntary expression was completely corroborated, as she told 
me, by the avowals of Mrs. Nubley, who declared, “ Lauk! he was sich 
a man when once he took a thing into his head,” &c. &c. 

We had gone on for some fortnight in this way, Cuthbert a 
rently unconscious of what was the state of the case, but, nevertheless, 
anxiously fidgetty about Mrs. Brandyball, whose rage and disappoint- 
ment at the frustration of her hopes were most awful. She wrote him 
one letter, which we, Nubley and I, under the circumstances of his 
health, felt ourselves justified in opening and answering: it was coarse, 
insolent, unfeeling ; and, even while attempting to threaten him into 
some pecuniary sacrifice, admitted her only object in her intended mar- 
riage to have been securing his money ; but, what was worse than all, 
it contained some anecdotes of Kitty, and allusions to her conduct while 
under her care, which, if any care had been taken, could never have 
occurred, 

Nubley wrote her an answer; and, when we saw in the Saturday 
week’s newspaper, quoted from the “ Gazette” List of Bankrupts,— 
“Sarah Brandyball, boarding-house-keeper, Montpelier, Bath, Co. 
Somerset, to surrender at the Lamb Inn, Bath, Thursday, February 14, 
at ten; Attornies, Messrs, Grab and Worry, Gay Street ;” we did 
not feel more pity than could be reasonably afforded to a mass of un- 
principled humanity, whose whole efforts under the cloak of kindness, 
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refinement, and sentimentality, were to undermine and pervert the prin- 
mya of the unfortunate victims for the instruction and edification of 
whom she had neither the means nor the inclination. 

Well, and here am I come to the end of another note-book; and 
here, therefore, must I stop; but, happy as I am in the restoration of 
my brother, and his affection to me—delighted as I am to find Kate 
redeemed, and, as I hope, in a fair way to happiness—pleased as I am 
to find Jane all that I ever hoped her to be, my wife faultless, and my 
family circle most agreeable—Sniggs our own again, the Wells’s the 
best-natured and kindest, and the Nubleys all we could desire ; still I 
feel some apprehension that I may be for a time unsettled. Nubley lets 
out that I might do a great deal of good by going out to Calcutta—that 
he is too old himself to undertake the voyage, and that Cuthbert’s 
removal would be annihilation ; so I hold myself in readiness. 

I received in the morning of to-day, the last I can record, a most ex- 
traordinary letter from Daly, who has married his “‘ fortune,’’ and is most 
zealous in his calling. Hull has also written to me, not choosing to 
travel back this road with his aunt, and tells me that matters will turn 
out better than we think with Chipps, Rice, Hiccory and Co., as he 
** happens to know,” and the newspaper announces the death at sea of 
* Mellicent, wife of Lieutenant Merman, of the 146th foot.’’ 

What a prospect opens as my book closes! all I can say is, that I am 
thankful to Providence for the successes which have arisen to me out of 
evil, and for that mercy and goodness which it extends even to the 
least worthy of human beings. 


P.S. I see by the “ Sun” of to-night, that Captain Thompson, 
alias Jemmy Dabbs, alias Bluff Jim, was last Tuesday sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation for horse stealing, having been appre- 
hended, committed, tried, and condemned in the short space of twenty- 
eight hours. 





MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
To a Lady. 


Howell and James, in taste correct, 
Unfold their silken pack, 
From which a pattern I select 
Of Lavender and Black. 
If you dislike it, you'll not press 
Your lip to Lethe’s cup ; 
For, should you quarrel with the dress, 
You'll never make it up. 
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SOMETHING NEXT TO NOTHING. 


“ Reputation is an idle and most false imposition ; oft got without merit, and lust 
without deserving.” — Othello. 


‘© Rumores vacui, verbaque inania 
Et par sollicito fabula somnio.”—Senece Troad, 


Tuart strange but very amusing story of the man who lost his shadow, 
is supposed by the curious in critical mysteries, to have been in- 
tended as a type of the value of character; and, if any moral was in 
the author’s mind, when he indulged his taste for the whimsical, it 
possibly might have been something of the sort. There certainly 7s 
much to be said in favour of such an allegory, of the kind that would 
go down with the dealers in commonplace. The characters of most 
men, if not in foto mere shadows, have more dark lines than lights in 
their penciling: and, moreover, when calumny has saddled a poor fellow 
with a bad character, it sticks to him through life like his shadow; inso- 
much, that it would require no less potent an interference, than that of 
the old gentleman in grey, to relieve him of the incumbrance. The 
simile, however, breaks down in its most essential particular; for 
Peter, it appears, suffered manifold vexations, annoyances, and disquali- 
fications through the loss of his shadow ; whereas, the loss of character 
is by no means universally followed by the bad ‘consequences, which 
superficial moralists love to attribute to a deficiency of good name. In 
our journey through life, which is now further advanced than it is quite 
agreeable to reflect upon, we have very generally found that an extra- 
ordinarily good name has turned out, in the working, to be too much of 
a good thing, and, therefore, good for nothing; whereas the very best 
way to get on in the world is, to have no definite character at all: for, 
as “‘ true no-meaning puzzles more than sense,” so true no-character 
baffles the malice of the world, and deprives it of the most convenient 
handle for turning a man’s fortunes inside out. Accordingly, we find 
the more knowing part of the creation, when they happen to have been 
overburthened with the commodity, taking the earliest opportunity to 
get rid of it, as they would of a bad shilling: nor can we blame them 
for their assiduity in this particular; being satisfied that many who 
make the greatest figure upon town are altogether divested of any 
ground of pretence to such a possession. We have, indeed, only to 
name the gentlemen, thus situated, to satisfy our readers, and put the 
question to rest at once and for ever; but we dislike scurrility, cannot 
afford to defend an action for libel, and have lately had our attention 
awakened by those great moralists of the day, the daily Journalists, to 
the fact, that duelling is very foolish, very dangerous, and otherwise not 
quite according to Hoyle. By-the-by, and apropos to that matter, it 
does seem rather singular, that the best possible instructors never should 
have found this out, as long as the practice was confined to gentlefolks ; 
as if duelling, like lying, were too precious a thing to he wasted; or, as 
if it were not a more serious evil, that men of honour and respectability 
should make themselves more scarce than they naturally are, than that 
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the raffs and scamps should take this mode to destroy each other, and 
save the public the expense of providing for them according to law. 

Without, however, incurring any of the aforesaid risks, it will not be 
difficult, we imagine, to prove our thesis, and to show that character, 
after all, is not exactly that sine qua non in society, which some folks will 
think. It is notorious that in every village there are, and ever have 
been, one or more persons, who dedicate their idle hours, not to the 
amusement of practising as an attorney—though that’s no trifling evil 
in society—but to taking away the characters of every human being in 
the vicinity, in the pious and Christian hope of doing them as much 
mischief as possible. But, though they do sometimes succeed in 
putting the parties to much temporary inconvenience, yet it does not 
appear upon record that they, whose characters have been thus taken 
away, fare, in the long run, a bit the worse for the process. Generally 
speaking, indeed, those thus assailed with the most fury, turn out to be 
the most thriving members of the community ; which surely could not be 
the case, if the robbery were so very serious an injury, or if in “ taking 
that which nought enriches him,” the calumniator really “ made us 
poor indeed,” 

Some might, perhaps, attempt, to account for this fact, on an hypothesis 
of the birds usually pecking the ripest cherries. The miserable and the 
disappointed, they will say, are not worth the powder and shot of calumny, 
or, if they be, afford no prise to malevolence; while the mere spectithe 
of success is mortifying to the vanity of the stationary, and suffices in 
itself to set the tongue of detraction in movement. In corroboration of 
the idea, it must be observed that the moment of any accession of good 
fortune is the time uniformly chosen for a vigorous overflow of venom 
against the prosperous. When one tabby, for instance, has had a run 
of good luck, greater than usual, at the loo-table, and has become as 
eminent a fishmonger almost as Crocky himself,—then it is that all the 
others awaken to the discovery, that the party knows a great many more 
tricks than are good for her soul, and that there is more in her winnings 
than meets the eye; exclaiming (as soon as she is out of hearing), in 
the language of the goddesses against Venus, in “ The Golden Pippin,” 


‘* Such things are shocking ma’am :— 
Cheats are provoking, ma’am.” 


Thus, too, when a young lady is about to be married, (we crave par- 
don, to be led to the hymeneal altar,) the occasion is seized by her 
female friends for hinting that she has a cast in her eye, “ though some 
people (with a marked emphasis on the pronoun) may, perhaps, not 
think it disagreeable ;” or for mentioning that one of her shoulders is a 
thought higher than the other; ‘to be sure it is not seen, when her 
mother has dressed her.”?” Whena tradesman serves for sheriff, or gets 
knighted for a Peg Nicholson address, he will, on the same principle, 
become vehemently suspected of bankruptcy ; and let my lady, his wife, 
then look that all her antecedents are free from reproach; for, if there 
should be any blot in her ’scutcheon, by the Lord, it will be hit. Her 
great aunt—she that was the clear-starcher—or her cousin, who man 
years ago was butler to old Lady Grandairs, will be dragged out of their 
graves, “ with twenty mortal murders on their heads,”’ to bear superna- 
tural evidence against her upstart conceit. Itis at epochs like these also, 
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that anonymous letters are egeeliy rife, chortanly directed to prevent 
the victim of luck from being foo much upset by his advancement 
in life; and, lest he should be led astray by the congratulations offered 
to his face, kindly imparting to him the all that is said, or is not said, 
behind his back. Some, too, there are, whose rage gives them courage 
to speak out on these occasions; not letting them rest satisfied to stab in 
the dark, at the risk of not witnessing all the writhing of the wounded. 
Such are the downright plain-dealing people, who are “ determined to 
tell the gentleman a piece of their mind,” and have “ no notion of some 
people’s impudence.” It is truly preneening how small a matter will 
provoke persons of this description to such discharges of bile. So 
petty a consideration as a new bonnet, will set the tongues of a whole 
parish-church wagging; and the reader may have heard of the Irish 
market woman, who could not contain her gall at a sister artist’s rise in 
life; but, after a vain struggle, vented her outraged feelings in accents 
of concentrated rage, exclaiming, “its mighty grand you are, with a 
new strap to your basket !”” 

But whatever truth there may be in all this, we doubt very much whether 
it be the whole truth; on the contrary, we firmly believe that there is 
something more direct in the influence of detraction—something, as it 
were, fattening in its proper nature—or haply that it acts as a stimulus 
upon certain constitutions, urging them to additional exertions to get on 
in life, if it be but for the mere purpose of retaliating on their aggressors, 
and stirring up in them a new dose of envy. If success be the pecu- 
liar bull’s-eye of detraction—if the slave must mount the triumphal 
chariot to mock the conqueror, and make him feel his humanity,—it by 
no means follows that the operations of calumny are suspended under 
less brilliant contingencies. We are most abused on great occasions, 
because we are then most open to abuse—that is, more prominently 
before our special friends and the public in general: but the work is 
never at a stand still; or if the volcano does not absolutely flame, it is 
not the less concocting materials for a future eruption. There are few, 
indeed, even among the humblest, who would not be horrified at their 
own bad character, if they could, Janus-like, turn an eye behind them, 
and get a peep at themselves, from the point of view in which they are 
seen by their dearest friends: and yet the world goes round ! 

Be the causation, however, what it may, nothing is more certain than 
that they who get on in the world, and obtain a start in the race of life, 
are the especial marks of public malevolence, and are accordingly 
stripped of their characters with the least mercy. All millionaires are 
cheats; all reigning toasts are coquettes, at the very least; all suc- 
cessful authors plagiarists and coxcombs, and all ular tragedians 
have the face in pay, and know no more of S Sepeese than the 
scene-shifter ; while every eminent distiller is a rogue in spirit, and 
every great importer of wheat and barley a rogue in grain. The mil- 
lionaire, meantime, becomes a_bi-millionaire—the ol obtains a 
husband—the author (if he be either a first-rate genius or a peer of 
the realm) raises his price on his publisher, and sells an extra edition 
—the tragedian draws houses like an architect, draws tears like a forcing- 
pump, and, if he is prudent, invests largely in the three cents— 
the dealer in fermented agricultural produce holds whole acres of 
ol ee and, quemlibet occidit populariter, becomes more popular 
than Morrison—and the rogue in grain is made a baronet, buys a seat 
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in the House, and gratefully votes for the corn-laws, to which he owes 
his fortune. What injury, then, has loss of character done to these 
persons ?—what impediment has it cast in the way of their rising ?— 
none, absolutely none. 

The closer we look into life, the clearer will this truth come out. 
Accordingly, we shall see that there are few things more detrimental to 
a rapid advance, than a too fastidious regard for character, They who 
are always glancing to the right and left, in their anxiety about the 

’en dira-t-on, will be very apt to miss their clutch at the forelock of 

ime, and arrive at Fortune’s booking-office when all her coaches are 
full. Reputation is too often no better than the tin-kettle tied to the 
dog’s tail; the more noise it makes, the more enemies, and the more ob- 
struction; and he that looks back for applause, while he should look 
forward for profit, stands a fair chance of falling into a ditch, or breaking 
his head against a post or a brick wall. 

In some of the very best employments in society, character is not 
merely indifferent, it is absolutely ruinous ; and the getting rid of it an 
essential preliminary to setting up in business. Thus, a bad name for 
sharp practice is a letter of credit to an attorney ; a reputation for dosing 
his patients gives a young physician the friendship of the apothecaries ; 
and a character for being the very devil with the women is the fortune- 
hunter’s “‘ short method” with well-jointured widows. A_ bashful 
Irishman would have little chance in a boarding-school for young ladies ; 
and a pretty recommendation would it be with the free and independent 
electors of Sell-seat, to have it circulated against you, that you kept a 
conscience which would not allow you to bribe, Juvenal, long ago, 
recommended those who would indulge a taste for horticulture, not to 
too chary of reputation; and (if they mean to get on in life) to dare 
something worthy of the stone jug. 

* Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum, 
Si vis esse aliquis : probitas laudatur et alget. 
Criminibus debent hortos, preetoria, mensas 


Argentum vetus, et stantem extra pocula caprum.” 
Satyr I., 73. 


The advice is too good to allow of our withholding it in its original expres- 
sion, though some of our readers may, perhaps, have met with the quo- 
tation before. The fact is, we decidedly prefer original quotations; but 
since the printing of a dictionary of such learned futilities, it isnot easy 
to have them always ready for the occasion. We say thus much in consi- 
deration of some of our contemporaries, who might be too modestly ap- 
prehensive on the subject, and on whom we beg to impress the litera 
fact, that a quotation is a quotation, however hackneyed it may be ; wit 
these sole exceptions—“ revenons da nos moutons,”’ and “ at the eleventh 
hour ;”” which are really “ too bad,” and should be put down by Act of 
Parliament. 

But it may perhaps be as well, before we go further, to set ourselves 
right with our readers, and prevent the imputation which they might 
possibly be disposed to lay at our door, of mixing together two things so 
totally distinct, as character and conduct. We are not ignorant that it 
is possible to be a great rogue, and yet keep the fact a close secret; just 
as some people manage to pass upon the world for arrant knaves, who 
are in fact no better than mere fools. 

But, if character be thus insignificant, what, then, (it may be asked) 
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is meant by the fuss men make about it, a their boasts of “ established 
houses,” and of being ‘‘ good men upon ’Change?” We are told that 
even the far-famed Chartres thought a good name worth having; and 
would have given his whole fortune to have had his own reputation 
whitewashed, and to begin life over again, with the advantage of his 
acquired experience. Now, this apparent anomaly explains the whole 
mystery. ry or what cid Chartres desire a refacctamento of his worn-out 
reputation? to keep it? no; but on the contrary that he might dis- 
count it into ready cash, to a greater advantage than his early inexpe- 
rience permitted. He knew very well, that character, like any ther 
commodity, to be serviceable, must be used; and that, miser-like, to 
preserve it intact, is to bury a talent in a napkin, and to take the certain 
way for remaining peor to the end of one’s days. 

Here again, some of our readers may think they have discovered a 
mare’s nest; and imagine that we have made a hole in our logic. 
“ How comes it, Mr. Editor,”’ they will say ; or, “ Mr. Contributor ;” or, 
“ Mr. who else you are ?—how comes it that what is useful to possess, 
is not injurious to lose? If money is to be made by expending character, 
how is a man not the poorer, when he has none left to spend? Methinks 
you are blowing hot and cold with a marvellous facility of alternation.” 

“ Bah !”? we had almost said, but we are habitually polite, and would 
not insult the meekest of readers, for an hundred copies of our best 
work; therefore, “ blot it out my tears.” Dele “bah,” Mr. Printer, 
and print ‘hooly and fairly”’ in its place. Hooly and fairly, then, 
gentlemen ; soft fire makes sweet malt. You have not given us your 
best attention. Read our paper, we beseech you, once more; (we don’t 
say thrice, like Horace; however confident that it would please on a 
tenth repetition ;) read it only once more, and you will perhaps discover 
that there is no such discrepancy as you imagine; and that, if the loss of 
character be no injury, it is not because it is not on all occasions and 
under all circumstances positively useless, but because when it is gone, 
it may, if necessary, very easily be replaced by a counterfeit. 

There are, it must be owned, many situations in which the semblance 
of a character cannot conveniently be dispensed with. Few persons will 
take a domestic, without the sanction of a sufficient recommendation 
from his last place. Bankers and merchants are more cautious, and 
will not trust a clerk with the handling of their cash, their bills, and 
their notes, without first taking two good and sufficient securities for his 
honesty. No man can give himself a character, or otherwise we should 
all be angels; but then if others can give one for us, it amounts to the 
same thing. We are worth what we can persuade our character-giver to 
concede to us; and in this we are not worse off for our reputation than 
for a seat in parliament, which is made out of the votes of many consti- 
tuents, and is to be had only after a laborious canvas. A dependence on 
character, however, is not the lessa bitter servitude ; and happy are they 
who need not care for the arbitrium popularis aura, the stinking breath 
of the multitude, as Coriolanus would have expressed himself. To obtain 
it, golden opportunities must be postponed, which,taken at the tide, might 
have led to fortune ; but which, when neglected, are confoundedly slow to 
return, After all, too, character is very often lavished by the public on 
the least deserving; while, as often, after having been nobly won bya 
life of exertion, it is lost on a sudden, no living soul can say wherefore ; 














the plain moral of which is, to avoid, as the plague, all those situations in 
life, in which society expects too much in this line, and is not easily 
satisfied, unless it knows why. ! 

But the better to understand the apparent paradox, and to comprehend 
how that, which is really useful, may be dispensed with without injury, 
let us look at that peculiar modification of good repute, which is known 
upon ’Change by the name of credit, A banker’s credit is simply his 
good name for solvency: and how useful ¢hat is, we take it, there is no 
great need to explain to the British public. But how is credit useful? for 
that is the question: why, precisely in the inverse proportion to the real 
prosperity of the concern. Let calm say its worst of a safe estab- 
lishment; the most that can happen is a run on the house; and then 
the house meets it, pays every farthing, closes half-a-dozen of the ac- 
counts of the more suspicious customers in a huff, and stands higher 
than ever. Not so with a tottering concern; like Ceesar’s wife, it must 
be above suspicion ; “a breath has made it, and a breath can”’—break. 
It is when the issues are above the assets, and when the deposit of the 
morning pays the demand of the afternoon, that a good character is 
worth its weight in gold; so that, the more desperate the prospect 
grows, the greater are the efforts necessary to sustain the credit of the 
house. Then it is, that the partners plunge into luxurious expenses, 
take new villas, and set up new carriages, in order to satisfy the town that 
their gains are enormous, and (as the vulgar phrase runs) that they 
are rolling in wealth, Upon the like principle are all other species of 
character regulated. It is when a man is on the point of being con- 
victed of larceny, that he looks round with anxiety, for a friend to vouch 
for his houesty: and he never stands so stiffly for his quiet and harm- 
less demeanour, as when put on his trial for bringing down his opponent 
in a duel, 

The reader is now prepared for another great truth, and will begin to 
perceive that although a loss of character is of no real injury, yet much 
depends upon the manner in which we get rid of it. It is exactly with 
reputation as with capital. It must be profitably invested, or ruin stares 
you in the face. If your money goes in personal expenses, if it is 
irrecoverably consumed in its use, there is no resource but in the in- 
solvency court. So, if you throw away your character in disreputable 
vices, or, what is as bad, in imprudent speculations, you become a 
marked man, and will regret it to the last day of your existence. But 
place your character on a profitable venture, and bring it home “in a 
full shower of cent. per cent.”—no matter how sorely damaged in the 
voyage, no one will think of looking it in the face, and you may 
pass it current in society at your own valuation. A common vulgar 
thief, who squanders his character in police offices, will find it impos- 
sible to get employed, when released from his prison; while ‘he who 
goes more thriftily to work, who saves himself for great occasions, and 
va le tout pour le tout, in a fraudulent bankruptcy for half a million, or 
a trip to Ketch with the public money, to an enormous amount, in 
his pocket, may draw on the public for a second reputation on his own 
terms. 

We come now to another distinguo, and it shall be the last with 
which we will trouble our friends “ at this present writing.’’ It relates 
to a point so self-evident that we should have been well contented to 
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pass it sub silentio, as a matter of course, if it were not for the import- 
ance of the results, and for some considerable experience of its being 
overlooked in society. Know, then, that character is an indifferent 
matter only as it Th to what are vulgarly called vices; and that 
there are many points on which morality looks with mercy, which 
society judges with an inflexible severity. In the first and chiefest 
place, let not our friends consider it a matter of no consequence whether 
they have u reputation for being agreeable, or are set down by general 
consent as bores. He who has a name for agreeability is everywhere 
acceptable, no matter though he has ruined his best friend, broke his 
wife’s heart, or even kept ashop. He may dine where he pleases, with 
whom he pleases, and three times a day if he pleases: nay, more, let 
his character be up for agreeability, and he may be as substantially 
obtrusive and tiresome as he likes; he may let no one speak but him- 
self, tell the same stories till the town knows them by heart, and wear 
his puns till they are as threadbare as a thrice-turned coat. 

Need we say that a bad name for borrowing money is worse than the 
seven deadlies? Get as deeply in debt as you will, or borrow of the 
Jews if you can, or, failing them, you may try some friend whom you 
desire never to see again, and who is not likely to tell it to any one you 


care about; but never ask for the loan of an hundred, though it be but 
till to-morrow morning, of any man, were it your own brother, if there 
is the slightest chance of the transaction getting wind in society. 
Doubts are abroad as to the contagious nature of the plague, and there 
are men who would not abandon you when stricken down by that 


malady : fastidiousness, too, is not the order of the day; and there are 
attachments strong enough to adhere to your dinner-table (provided it 
be well served) ; but no friendship, no feeling of humanity, no sense 
of interest would save you from solitude, if you are known to be a 
borrower. 

Again, nothing is so dangerous as a bad name for unreadiness to 
fight. Your professed duellists have an inexplicable affection for oppo- 
nents of this character. Such a man will be under the daily necessity of 
Ca all sorts of affronts from men who would themselves bear a 

icking or an horsewhip with exemplary patience; and, after all, per- 
haps he will be obliged to fight, when his patience is exhausted, or he is 
driven into a corner. Assume, then, a merit in this instance, if you 
have it not, and take some considerable pains to paint the white feather. 
For this purpose, be careful to avoid offence, keep clear of quarrelsome 
acquaintance, never volunteer in what does not concern you, and be 
constantly provided with “a friend’? who is dexterous in bringing 
oe to an amicable conclusion. In this case, when a quarrel is 
astened on you, you may safely ask for a man’s card, before anything 
is said or done for which no apology can be accepted. But beware of 
a swaggering exterior, and fall not into the error of engaging lightly in 
disputes, on the faith of your friend’s protection ; neither frequent shoot- 
ing galleries, nor confide in the power of snuffing candles and hittin 
the ace of spades. We never knew one habitually guilty of suc 
faults, who has not ended either by submitting to a beating, or by being 
shot through the heart by a man who never before fired a pistol; per- 
haps by both. lee 
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MAJOR GAHAGAN’S HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES, 
1804—1838. 


A PEEP INTO SPAIN--AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND SERVICES OF 
THE AHMEDNUGGAR IRREGULARS. 


Head Quarters, Morella, Sept. 15, 1838. 

I wave been here for some months, along with my young friend 
Cabrera ; and, in the hurry and bustle of war—daily on guard and in 
the batteries for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, with fourteen 
severe wounds, and seven musket-balls in my body—it may be ima- 
gined that I had little time to continue the publication of my memoirs, 
of which a couple of numbers have already appeared in this magazine, 
Inter arma silent leges—in the midst of fighting be hanged to writing! 
as the poet says ; and I never would have bothered myself with a pen, 
had not common gratitude incited me to throw off a few pages. The 
publisher and editor of ‘‘The New Monthly Magazine” little know 
what service has been done to me by that miscellany. 

Along with Oraa’s troops, who have of late been beleaguering this 
place, there was a young Milesian gentleman, Mr. Toone O’Connor 
Emmett Fitzgerald Sheeny, by name, a law-student, and member of 
Gray’s Inn, and what he called Bay Ah of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Mr. Sheeny was with the Queen’s people not in a military capacity, but 
as representative of an English journal, to which, for a trifling weekly 
remuneration, he was in the habit of transmitting accounts of the move- 
ments of the belligerents, and his own opinion of the politics of Spain. 
Receiving, for the discharge of this duty, a couple of guineas a-week 
from the proprietors of the journal in question, he was enabled, as I need 
scarcely say, to make such a show in Oraa’s camp as only a Christino 
general officer, or at the very least a colonel of a regiment, can afford to 
keep up. 

In the famous sortie which we made upon the twenty-third, I was of 
course among the foremost in the mé/ée, and found myself, after a good 
deal of slaughtering, (which it would be as disagreeable as useless to 
describe here,) in the court of a small inn or podesta, which had been 
made the head-quarters of several queenite officers during the siege. The 
pesatero or landlord of the inn had been despatched by my brave chapel- 
churies, with his fine family of children—the officers quartered in the 
podesta had of course bolted; but one man remained, and my fellows 
were on the point of cutting him into ten thousand pieces with their 
borachios, when I arrived in the room time enough to prevent the catas- 
trophe. Seeing before me an individual in the costume of a civilian—a 
white hat, a light-blue satin cravat, embroidered with butterflies and 
other sisatesels, a green coat and brass buttons, and a pair of blue- 
plaid trousers, I recognised at once a countryman, and interposed to 
save his life. : 

In an agonised brogue the unhappy young man was saying all that 
he could to induce the chapel-churies to give up their intentions of 
slaughtering him: but it is very little likely that his protestations would 
have had any effect upon them, had not I appeared in the room, and 
shouted to the ruffians to hold their hand. 
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Seeing a general officer before them (I have the honour to hold that 
rank in ce service of his Catholic Majesty), and moreover one six fect 
four in height, and armed with that terrible cabecilla (a sword, so called, 
because it is five feet long) which is so well known among the Spanish 
armies—seeing, I say, this figure, the fellows retired, exclaiming, “ Adios, 
corpo di bacco, nosotros,” aud so on, clearly proving (by their words) 
that they would, if they dared, have immolated the victim whont I had 
thus rescued from their fury. ‘“ Villains!’ shouted I, hearing them 

umble, “ away! quit the apartment !”? Each man, sulkily sheathing 
his sombrero, obeyed, and quitted the camarilla. 

It was then that Mr. Sheeny detailed to me the particulars to which I 
have briefly adverted ; and, informing me at the same time that he had 
a family in England who would feel obliged to me for his release, and 
that his most intimate friend the English ambassador would move heaven 
and earth to revenge his fall, he directed my attention to a portmanteau 
passably well filled, which he hoped would satisfy the cupidity of my 
troops. I said, though with much regret, that I must subject his per- 
son to a search; and hence arose the circumstance which has called for 
what I fear you will consider a somewhat tedious explanation. I found 
upon Mr. Sheeny’s person three sovereigns in English money (which I 
have to this day), and singularly enough a copy of “ The New Monthly 
Magazine”? for March, which contained my article. It was a toss-up 
whether I should let the poor young man be shot or no, but this little 
circumstance saved kis life. The gratified vanity of authorship induced 
me to accept his portmanteau and valuables, and to allow the poor wretch 
to go free. I put the Magazine in my coat-pocket, and left him and 
the podesta. 

The men, to my surprise, had quitted the building, and it was full 
time for me to follow, for I found our sallying-party, after committing 
dreadful ravages in Oraa’s lines, were in full retreat upon the fort, hotly 
pressed by a superior force of the enemy. I am pretty well known and 
respected by the men of both parties in Spain (indeed I served for 
some months on the Queen’s side before I came over to Don Carlos) ; 
and, as it is my maxim never to give quarter, I never expect to receive it 
when taken myself. On issuing from the podesta, with Sheeny’s port- 
manteau and my sword in my hand, I was a little disgusted and annoyed 
to see Our oOWn men in a pretty good column, retreating at double-quick, 
and about four hundred yards beyond me up the hill leading to the fort, 
while on my left hand, and at only a hundred yards, a troop of the 
queenite lancers were clattering along the road. 

I had got into the very middle of the road befure I made this disco- 
— so that the fellows had a full sight of me, and, whizz! came a 
bullet by my left whisker before I could say Jack Robinson. 1 looked 
round—there were seventy of the accursed malvados at the least, and 
within, as I said, a hundred yards. Were I to say that I stopped to 
fight seventy men, you would write me down a fool or a liar: no, Sir, I 
did not fight, I ran away. 

[am six feet four—my figure is as well known in the Spanish army as 
that of the Count de Luchana or my fierce little friend Cabrera himself. 
“ Ganacan !” shouted out half-a-dozen scoundrelly voices, and fifty 
more shots came rattling after me. I was running, running as the 
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brave stag before the hounds—running as I have done a great number 
of times before in my life, when there was no help for it but'a race. 

After I had run about five hundred yards, I saw that I had gained 
nearly three upon our column in front, and that likewise the Christino 
horsemen were Jeft behind some hundred yards more, with the exception 
of three, who were fearfully near me. ‘The first was an officer without 
a lance; he had fired both his pistols at me, and was twenty yards in 
advance of his comrades ; there was a similar distance between the two 
lancers who rode behind him. I determined then to wait for No. 1, 
and as he came up delivered cut 3 at his horse’s near leg—off it flew, 
and down, as F expected, went horse and man. I had hardly time to 
ae my sword through my prostrate enemy when No. 2 was upon me. 

f I could but get that fellow’s horse, thought I, I am safe, and I exe- 
cuted at once the plan which I hoped was to effect my rescue. 

I had, as I said, left the podesta with Sheeny’s portmanteau, and, 
unwilling to part with some of the articles it contained—some shirts, a 
bottle of whiskey, a few cakes of Windsor soap, &c. &c.—I had carried 
it thus far on my shoulders, but now was compelled to sacrifice it 
malqré moi. As the lancer came up, I dropped my sword from my 
right hand, and hurled the portmanteau at his head with aim so true, 
that he fell back on his saddle like a sack, and thus, when the horse gal- 
loped up to me, I had no difficulty in dismounting the rider—the whiskey- 
bottle struck him over his right eye, and he was completely stunned. To 
dash him from the saddle and spring myself into it was the work of a 
moment; indeed, the two combats had taken place in about a fifth 
of the time which it has taken the reader to peruse the description. But 
in the rapidity of the last encounter, and the mounting of my enemy’s 
horse, I had committed a very absurd oversight—I was scampering 
away without my sword! Which was I to do?—to scamper on, to be 
sure, and trust to the legs of my horse for safety ! 

The lancer behind me gained on me every moment, and I could hear 
his horrid laugh as he neared me. I leaned forward jockey-fashion in 
my saddle, and kicked, and urged, and flogged with my hand, but all 
in vain. Closer—closer—the point of his lance was within two feet of 
my back. Ah! ah! he delivered the point, and fancy my agony when 
I felt it enter——through exactly fifty-nine pages of the “ New Monthly 
Magazine.” Had it not been for ‘ The New Monthly Magazine and 
Humorist,” I should have been impaled without a shadow of a doubt. 
Am I wrong in feeling gratitude? have I not cause to continue my con- 
tributions ? 

When I got safe into Morella, along with the tail of the sallying 
party, I was for the first time made acquainted with the ridiculous 
result of the lancer’s thrust (as he delivered his lance, I must tell you 
that a ball came whiz over my head from our fellows, and, entering at 
his nose, put a stop to Ais lancing for the future). I hastened to 
Cabrera’s quarter, and related to him some of my adventures during 
the day. 

“ But, General,’’ said he, “ you are standing. I beg you * chiudete 
Puscio’ (take a chair).” 

I did so, and then for the first time was aware that there was some 
foreign substance in the tail of my coat, which prevented my sitting at 
ease: I drew out the Magazine which I had seized, and there, to my 
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wonder, discovered the Christino lance, twisted up like a fish-hook, or a 
toral crook. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” said Cabrera (who is a notorious wag). 

“ Valdepefias madrilefios,”” growled out Tristany. 

“ By my cachucha di caballero” (upon my honour as a gentleman), 
shrieked out Ros d’Eroles, convulsed with laughter, “ I will send it to 
the Bishop of Leon for a crozier.”” 

“ Gahagan has consecrated it,”’ giggled out Ramon Cabrera; and so 
they went on with their muchachas for an hour or more. But, when 
they heard that the means of my salvation from the lance of the scoun- 
drelly Christino had been the Magazine containing my own history, 
their laugh was changed into wonder. I read them (speaking Spanish 
more fluently than English) every word of my story. “ But how is 
this?” said Cabrera. ‘ You surely have other adventures to relate ?”’ 

“ Excellent Sir,” said I, “I have ;” and that very evening, as we 
sat over our cups of tertullia (sangaree), I continued my narrative in 
nearly the following words :— 

« T left off in the very middle of the battle of Delhi, which ended, as 
everybody knows, in the complete triumph of the British arms. But 
who gained the battle? Lord Lake is called Viscount Lake of Delhi 
and Laswaree, while Major Gaha nonsense, never mind him— 
never mind the charge he executed when, sabre in hand, he leaped the 
six-foot wall, in the mouth of the roaring cannon, over the heads of the 
gleaming pikes, when, with one hand seizing the sacred peish-cush, or 
fish, which was the banner always borne before Scindiah, he, with his 
good sword, cut off the trunk of the famous white elephant, which, 
shrieking with agony, plunged madly into the Marhatta ranks, followed 
by his giant brethren, tossing, like chaff before the wind, the affrighted 
kitmatgars. Her, meanwhile, now plunging into the midst of a batta- 
lion of consumahs, now cleaving to the chine a screaming and ferocious 
bobbachee,* rushed on, like the simoom across the red Zaharan plain, 
killing, with his own hand, a hundred and forty thr but never mind 
—* alone he did it/—suflicient be it for him, however, that the victory 
was won; he cares not for the empty honours which were awarded to 
more fortunate men ! 

* We marched after the battle to Delhi, where poor blind old Shah 
Allum received us, and bestowed all kinds of honours and titles on our 
General. As each of the officers passed before him, the Shah did not 
fail to remark my person,t and was told my name. 

** Lord Lake whispered to him my exploits, and the old man was so 
delighted with the account of my victory over the elephant (whose 
trunk I use to this day), that he said, ‘ Let him be called Guspurti,’ or 
the lord of elephants, and Gujputi was the name by which I was after- 
wards familiarly known among the natives—the men, that is. The 
women had a softer appellation for me, and called me ‘ Mushook,’ or 
charmer. 





* The double-jointed camel of Bactria, which the classic reader may récollect is 
mentioned by Suidas (in his Commentary on the flight of Darius), is so called by 
the Marhattas. 

+ There is some trifling inconsistency on the Major’s part. Shah Allum was 
notoriously blind: how, then, could he have seen Gahagan? The thing is mani- 
festly impossible, 
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“ Well, I shall not describe Delhi, which is doubtless well known to 
the reader; nor the siege of Agra, to which place we went from Delhi; 
nor the terrible day at Laswaree, which went nigh to finish the war, 
Suffice it to say that we were victorious, and that I was wounded, as 
I have invariably been in the two hundred and four occasions, when I 
have found myself in action. One point, however, became in the course 
of this campaign quite evident — that something must be done for 
Gahagan. ‘The country cried shame, the king’s troops grumbled, the 
seapoys openly murmured that their Gujputi was only a Lieutenant, 
when he had performed such signal services. What was to be done? 
Lord Wellesley was in an evident quandary. ‘ Gahagan,’ wrote he, 
‘to be a subaltern is evidently not your fate—you were born for com- 
mand ; but Lake and General Wellesley are good officers, they cannot 
be turned out—I must make a post for you. What say you, my dear 
fellow, to a corps of irregular horse ?’ 

“ It was thus that the famous corps of AuMEpNUGGAR IRREGULARS 
had its origin; a guerilla force, it is true, but one which will long be 
remembered in the annals of our Indian campaigns. 

. * * * . . % 

** As the commander of this regiment, I was allowed to settle the uni- 
form of the corps, as well as to select recruits. ‘These were not wanting 
as soon as my.appointment was made known, but came flocking to my 
standard a great deal faster than to the regular corps in the company’s 
service. I had European officers, of course, to command them, and a 
few of my countrymen as sergeants; the rest were all natives, whom I 
chose of the strongest and bravest men in India, chiefly Pitans, 
Afghans, Hurrumzadehs, and Calliawns, for these are well known to be 
the most warlike districts of our Indian territory. 

** When on parade and in full uniform we made a singular and noble 
appearance. I was always fond of dress ; and, in this instance, gave a 
carte-blanche to my taste, and invented the most splendid costume that 
ever perhaps decorated a soldier. I am, as I have stated already, six 
feet four inches in height, and of matchless Large and proportion, 
My hair and beard are of the most brilliant auburn, so bright as scarcely 
to be distinguished at a distance from scarlet. My eyes are bright blue, 
overshadowed by bushy eyebrows of the colour of my hair, and a terrific 
gash of the deepest purple, which goes over the forehead, the eyelid, 
and the cheek, and finishes at the ear, gives my face a more strictly 
military appearance than can be conceived. When I have been drink- 
ing (as is pretty often the case) this gash becomes ruby bright, and, as 
I have another which took off a piece of my under lip, and shows five 
of my front teeth, I leave you to imagine that ‘ seldom lighted on the 
earth,’ (as the monster Burke remarked of one of his unhappy victims, ) 
‘a more extraordinary vision.” I improved these natural advantages ; 
and, while in cantonment during the hot winds at Chittybobbary, allowed 
my hair to grow very long, as did my beard, which reached to my waist. 
It took me two hours daily to curl my hair in ten thousand little cork- 
screw ringlets, which waved over my shoulders, and to get my mus- 
tachios well round to the corners of my eyelids. I dressed in Joose 
scarlet trousers and red morocco boots, a scarlet jacket, and a shawl of 
the same colour round my waist ; a scarlet turban three feet high, and 
decorated with a tuft of the scarlet feathers of the flamingo, formed my 
x¥ 2 
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head-dress, and I did not allow myself a single ornament, except a 
small silver skull and cross-bones in front of my turban. Two brace of 
pistols, a Malay creese, and a tulwar, sharp on both sides and very 
nearly six feet in length, completed this elegant costume. My two flags 
were each surmounted witha real skull and cross-bones, and ornamented 
one with a black, and the other with a red beard (of enormous length 
taken from men slain in battle by me). On one flag were of course 
the arms of John Company; on the other an image of myself bestriding 
a prostrate elephant, with the simple word ‘ Gusputi’ written under- 
neath in the Nagaree, Persian, and Sanscrit character. I rode my black 
horse, and looked, by the immortal gods, like Mars! To me might be 
reg the words which were written concerning handsome General 
ebb in Marlborough’s time :— 
,.“** To noble danger he conducts the way, 

His great example all his troop obey. 

Before the front the MaJonr sternly rides, 

With such an air as Mars to battle strides. 

Propitious heaven must sure a hero save 

Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave !’ 


** My officers (Captains Biggs and Mackanulty, Lieutenants Glogger, 
Pappendick, Stuffle, &c. &c.) were dressed exactly inthe same way, 
but in yellow, and the men were similarly equipped, but in black. | 
have seen many regiments since, and many ferocious-looking men, but 
the Ahmednuggar Irregulars were more dreadful to the view than any 
set of ruffians on which I ever set eyes. I would to heaven that the 
Czar of Muscovy had passed through Caubul and Lahore, and that | 
with my old Ahmednuggars stood on a fair field to meet him! Bless 
you, bless you, my swart companions in victory! through the mist of 
twenty years I hear the booming of your war-cry, and mark the glitter 
of your scimitars as ye rage in the thickest of the battle !* 

** But away with melancholy reminiscences. You may fancy what a 
figure the Irregulars cut on a field-day—a line of five-hundred black- 
faced, black-dressed, black-horsed, black-bearded men—Biggs, Glogger, 
and the other officers in yellow, galloping about the field like flashes of 
lightning: myself enlightening them, red, solitary, and majestic, like 
yon glorious orb in heaven. 

** There are very few men I presume who have not heard of Holkar’s 
sudden and gallant incursion into the Dooib in the year 1804, when 
we thought that the victory of Laswaree and the brilliant success at 
ty had completely finished him; taking ten thousand horse, he broke 
up his camp at Palimbang, and the first thing General Lake heard of 
him was, that he was at Putna, then at Rumpooge, then at Doncaradam 
—he was, in fact, in the very heart of our territory. 

“The unfortunate part of the affair was this :—His excellency, despis- 
ing the Marhatta chieftain, had allowed him to advance about two 
thousand miles in his front, and knew not in the slightest degree where 
to lay hold on him. Was he at Hazarubaug? was he at Bogly Gunge? 





* I do not wish to brag of my style of writing, or to pretend that my genius as 
a writer has not been equalled in former times; but if, in the works of Byron, 
Scott, Goethe, or Victor Hugo, the reader can find a more beautiful sentence than 
the above, I will be obliged to him, that is all—I simply say, J wild be obliged to 
him, —G, O'G. G., M, H. E, I, Cc, S., C, I, H, A. 
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nobody knew, and for a considerable period the movements of Lake’s 
cavalry were quite ambiguous, uncertain, promiscuous, and undeter- 
mined. 

** Such briefly was the state of affairs in October 1804. At the be- 
ginning of that month I had been wounded (a trifling scratch — 
off my left upper eyelid, a bit of my cheek, and my underlip), and 
was obliged to leave Biggs in command of my Irregulars, whilst I re- 
tired for my wounds to an English station at Furruckabad, alias Futty- 
ghur—it is, as every two-penny postman knows, at the apex of the 
Dooib. We have there a cantonment, and thither I went for the mere 
sake of the surgeon and the sticking-plaster. 

“ Furruckabad, then, is divided into two districts or towns; the lower, 
Cotwal, inhabited by the natives, and the upper (which is fortified slightly, 
and has all along been called Futtyghur, meaning in Hindostanee ‘ the- 
favourite-resort-of-the-white- faced—Feringhees—near - the-mangoe- tope= 
consecrated-to-Ram ’) occupied by Europeans. (It is astonishing, by the 
way, how comprehensive that language is, and how much can be con- 
veyed in one or two of the commonest phrases.) 

* Biggs, then, and my men were playing all sorts of wondrous pranks 
with Lord Lake’s army, whilst I was detained an unwilling prisoner of 
health at Futtyghur. 

** An unwilling prisoner, however, I should not say. The cantonment 
at Futtyghur contained that which would have made any man a happy 
slave. Woman, lovely woman, was there in abundance and variety! 
The fact is, that, when the campaign commenced in 1803, the ladies of 
the army all congregated to this place, where they were left, as it was 
supposed, in safety. I might, like Homer, relate the names and 
qualities of all. I may at least mention some whose memory is still 
most dear tome. There was— 

“* Mrs. Major-General Bulcher, wife of Bulcher of the infantry. 

** Miss Bulcher. 

“ Miss Betinva Butcuer (whose name I beg the printer to place 
in large capitals). 

* Mrs. Colonel Vandegobbleschroy. 

“Mrs. Major Macan and the four Misses Macan. 

“The Honourable Mrs. Burgoo, Mrs. Flix, Hicks, Wicks, and many 
more too numerous to mention. The flower of our camp was, how- 
ever, collected there, and the last words of Lord Lake to me, as I left 
him, were, ‘ Gahagan, I commit those women to your charge. Guard 
them with your life, watch over them with your honour, defend them 
with the matchless power of your indomitable arm.’ 

“ Futtyghur is, as I have said, an European station, and the pretty air 
of the bungalows, amid the clustering topes of mangoe-trees, has often 
ere this excited the admiration of the tourist and sketcher. On the brow 
of a hill, the Burrumpooter river rolls majestically at its base, and no 
spot, in a word, can be conceived more exquisitely arranged, both by art 
and nature, as a favourite residence of the British fair. Mrs. Bulcher, 
Mrs, Vandegobbleschroy, and the other married ladies above mentioned, 
had each of them delightful bungalows and gardens in the place, and 
between one cottage and another my time passed as delightfully as can 
the hours of any man who is away from his darling occupation of war. 

“I was the commandant of the fort. It is a little insignificant 
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pettah, defended simply by a couple of gabions, a very ordinary 
counterscarp, and a bomb-proof embrasure ; on the top of this my flag 
was planted, and the small garrison of forty men only were comfortably 
barracked off in the casemates within. A surgeon and two chaplains 
(there were besides three reverend gentlemen, of amateur missions, who 
lived in the town) completed, as I may say, the garrison of our little 
fortalice, which I was left to defend and to command. 

“On the night of the Ist of November in the year 1804, I had invited 
Mrs. Major General Bulcher and her daughters ; Mrs. Vandegobbleschroy, 
and indeed all the ladies in the cantonment, to a little festival in honour 
of the recovery of my health, of the commencement of the shooting- 
season, and indeed as a farewell visit, for it was my intention to take 
dawk the very next morning and return to my regiment. The three 
amateur missionaries whom | have mentioned, and some ladies in the 
cantonment of very rigid religious principles, refused to appear at my 
little party. They had better never have been born than have done as 
they did, as you shall hear. 

**We had been dancing merrily all night, and the supper (chiefly of 
the delicate condor, the luscious adjutant, and other birds of a similar 
kind, which 1] had shot in the course of the day) had been duly fétéd 
by every lady and gentleman present; when I took an opportunity to 
retire on the ramparts, with the interesting and lovely Belinda Bulcher. 
I was occupied, as the French say, in conter-ing fleurettes to this sweet 
young creature, when, all of a sudden, a rocket was seen whizzing 
through the air, and a strong light was visible in the valley below the 
little fort. | 

“© What, fire-works! Captain Gahagan,’ said Belinda, ‘ this is too 
gallant.’ 

*** Indeed, my dear Miss Bulcher,’ said I, ‘ they are fire-works of 
which I have no idea: perhaps our friends the missionaries P 

** Look, look!’ said Belinda, trembling, and clutching tightly hold of 
ry arm 5 ‘what do I see? yes—no—yes! it is—our bungalow is in 

ames ! 

“It was true the spacious bungalow occupied by Mrs. Major General 
was at that moment seen a prey to the devouring element—another and 
another succeeded it—seven bungalows, before I could almost ejaculate 
the name of Jack Robinson, were seen blazing brightly in the black mid- 
night air! 

“| seized my night-glass, and, looking towards the spot where the con- 
flagration raged, what was my astonishment to see thousands of black 
forms dancing round the fires; whilst by their lights I could observe 
columns after columns of Indian horse, arriving and taking up their 
ground in the very middle of the open square or tank, round which the 
bungalows were built ! 

_ “** Ho, warder !’ shouted I (while the frightened and trembling Be- 
linda clung closer to my side, and pressed the stalwart arm that 
encircled her waist), ‘down with the drawbridge ! see that your masolgees 
(small tumbrils which are used in place of larger artillery) be well 
loaded ; you seapoys, lasten and man the ravelin ! you choprasees, put 
out the lights in the embrasures! we shall have warm work of it to- 
night, or my name is not Goliah Gahagan.’ 


“The ladies, the guests (to the number of eighty-three), the seapoys, 
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choprasees, masolgees, and so on, had all crowded on the platform at 
the sound of my shouting, and dreadful was the consternation, shrill, 
the screaming, occasioned by my words. The men stood irresolute and 
mute with terror ; the women trembling, knew scarcely whither to fly for 
refuge. ‘Who are yonder ruffians?’ said I; a hundred voices yelped 
in reply—some said the Pindarees, some the Marhattas, some vowed it 
was Scindiah, and others declared it was Holkar—no one knew. 

“** Ts there any one here,’ said I, ‘who will venture to reconnoitre 
yonder troops?’ There was a dead pause. 

“¢ A thousand tomauns to the man who will bring me news of yonder 
army!’ again I repeated. Still a dead silence. The fact was that 
Scindiah and Holkar both were so notorious for their cruelty, that no 
one dared venture to face the danger. ‘Oh for fifty of my brave Ahmed- 
nuggarees !’ thought I. 

“** Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I see it—you are cowards—none of you dare 
encounter the chance even of death. It is an encouraging prospect-— 
know you not that the ruffian Holkar, if it be he, will with the morrow’s 
dawn beleague our little fort, and throw thousands of men against our 
walls ? know you not that, if we are taken, there is no quarter, no hope, 
death for us—and worse than death for these lovely ones assembled 
here?? Here the ladies shrieked and raised a how] as I have heard the 
jackalls on a summer’s evening. Belinda, my dear Belinda! flung both 
her arms round me, and sobbed on my shoulder (or in my waistcoat 
pocket rather, for the little witch could reach no higher). 

“¢ Captain Gahagan,’ sobbed she, * Go—Go—Gogqle—iah !” 

*** My soul’s adored,’ replied I. 

*** Swear to me one thing.’ 

© *T swear.’ 

*“*¢ That if—that if—the nasty, horrid, odious, black Mah-ra-a-a-attahs 
take the fort, you will put me out of their power.’ 

“I clasped the dear girl to my heart, and swore upon my sword that, 
rather than she should incur the risk of dishonour, she should perish by 
my own hand. This comforted her; and her mother, Mrs. Major 
General Bulcher, and her elder sister, who had not until now known a 
word of our attachment (indeed, but for these extraordinary cireum- 
stances, it is probable that we ourselves should never have discovered it), 
were under these painful circumstances made aware of my beloved 
Belinda’s partiality for me, Having communicated thus her wish of 
self-destruction, I thought her example a touching and excellent one, 
and proposed to all the ladies that they should follow it, and that at the 
entry of the enemy into the fort, and at a signal given by me, they 
should one and all make away with themselves. Fancy my disgust when, 
after making this proposition, not one of the ladies chose to accede to 
it, and received it with the same chilling denial that my former proposal 
to the garrison had met with. 

“In the midst of this hurry and confusion, as if purposely to add to 
it, a trumpet was heard at the gate of the fort, and one of the sentinels 
came running to me saying that a Marhatta soldier was before the gate 
with a flag of truce ! 

“T went down, rightly conjecturing, as it turned out, that the party, 
whoever they might be, had no artillery; and received at the point of 
my sword a scroll, of which the following is a translation: 
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“¢To Goliah Gahagan Gujputi. 


“¢Tord of Elephants, Sir:—i have the honour to inform you that I 
arrived before this place at eight o’clock vr. m. with ten thousand cavalry 
under my orders. I have burned since my arrival seventeen bungalows 
in Furruckabad and Futtyghur, and have likewise been under the pain- 
ful necessity of putting to death three clergymen, (mollahs) and seven 
English = tae whom I found in the village; the women have been 
transferred to safe keeping in the harems of my officers, and myself. 

“* As I know your courage and talents, I shall be very happy if you will 
surrender the fortress, and take service as a Major General (Hookaba- 
dar) in my army. Should my proposal not meet with your assent, I beg 
leave to state that to-morrow I shall storm the fort, and on taking it 
shall put to death every male in the garrison, and every female above 
twenty years of age. For yourself I shall reserve a punishment, which, 
for novelty and exquisite torture, has, I flatter myself, hardly ever been 
exceeded. Awaiting the favour of a reply, I am Sir, 

“ © Your very obedient servant, 
*“*Jaswunt Row Horkar. 
*“*Camp before Futtyghur, Sept. 1, 1804. 
ass. 


“The officer who had brought this precious epistle (it is astonish- 
ing how Holkar had aped the forms of English correspondence), an 
enormous Pitau soldier, with a shirt of mail, and a steel cap and cape 
round which his turban wound, was leaning against the gate on his 
matchlock, and whistling a national melody. I read the letter and saw 
at once there was no time to be lost. That man, thought I, must never 
go back to Holkar. Were he to attack us now before we were prepared, 
the fort would be his in half an hour. 

**'Tying my white pocket-handkerchief to a stick, I flung open the 
gate and advanced to the officer ; he was standing, I said, on the little 

ridge across the moat. I made him a low salaam, after the fashion of 
the country, and, as he bent forward to return the compliment, I am 
sorry to say I plunged forward, gave him a violent blow on the head 
which deprived him of all sensation, and then dragged him within the 
wall, raising the drawbridge after me. 

““T bore the body into my own apartment, there; swift as thought, I 
stripped him of his turban, cummerbund, peijammahs, and papooshes, 


and, putting them on myself, determined to go forth and reconnoitre the 
enemy.” , ° * * * 


Here I was obliged to stop, for Cabrera, Ros d’Eroles, and the rest of 
the staff, were sound asleep! What I did in my reconnaissance, and 
how I defended the fort of Futtyghur, I shall have the honour of telling 
on another occasion. 


G, 0.°G. G., M. H. E. 1. C. S., C. I. H. A. 
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AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


RELATED TO THE AUTHOR BY ONE OF THE PENOBSCOT TRIBE 
IN THE YEAR 1836. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, ESQ. 


“* Tuat’s Eastman coming down the road,” said an old man to his 
companion ; “ let’s stop-and see what he has to say of the theft com- 
mitted upon old Smith’s property.”? And the two seated themselves on 
the greensward to wait till he came near. 

“He seems uncommonly thoughtful for one that has nothing to 
trouble him. With plenty of money and no family, he is thought to 
be the merriest fellow in the village.” 

“* Perhaps he has lost de 

Eastman, who had come within hearing distance, interrupted the 
speaker by saying mournfully—“ Yes, I have lost, and that, too, which 
cannot be replaced very easily.” 

** What is it? You’re not bankrupt, I hope?” 

** Not in purse, but in spirits: little Lucy, my merry little playmate, 
a child I loved with a father’s love, is lost. Stolen by the Indians 
yesterday afternoon while gathering strawberries just at the back of her 
father’s house.” 

** What! you don’t mean that they have dared to take one of our 
children ?—and one, too, so much beloved as she is by all the villagers ?”” 

** Yes, the dear little innocent, whose sweet face has cheered me in 
my loneliness, was borne away by a party of the Penobscots to the 
* knotted oak,’ from which, with a number of others who went in pur- 
suit, I arrived just in time to sce them take her to their canoes and 
paddle down the swift current of the Saeo. It was horrible to see the 
father when he beheld them receding and heard the screams of his child. 
He stood upon the brink of the river with arms and eyes straining after 
her—-I see him now, with parted lips and pale face, as he fell forward 
into the stream.” 

** He was not drowned ?” 

“No: Simpson and Stickney sprang in after him, and brought him 
to the shore more dead than alive. After a time he was restored suf- 
ficiently to be brought home in a litter. But I must not stop here ; it 
is my painful task to prepare the afflicted family for his return: so 
good bye;”? and Eastman hurried on, leaving the two a new and pain- 
ful theme for meditation, so absorbing that the theft from Smith’s for 
a while was entirely effaced from their minds, and they arose from 
their seat and wended their way to their own home buried in sad re- 
fiections. When the father and son reached the door they were met by 
the old man’s wife, her eyes filled with tears, for she, too, had heard the 
melancholy intelligence of Lucy’s abduction, and wept for her as for 
her own child. 

The evening repast was swallowed in silence, the strong shutters 
closed and barred, and the rusty fire-arms taken from their brackets on 
the wall, loaded, and placed in a convenient corner, when a neighbour, 
whose knock and familiar voice gained him instant admission, entered 
the neat and hospitable cottage of the Jones’s. He took his seat at the 
plain deal table, which the hostess, with the assistance of a little soap 
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and sand, had brought to a tint almost as light as the paper on which 
I write. 

The two cottages of Jones and his guest were situated about a quarter 
of a mile from each other, and nearly a mile from the village, which 
rendered them not the safest place for the inhabitants or their property ; 
and the visitor, whose family had gone to the village for security, had 
come with his rifle to offer his assistance in protecting the house of the 
other, though, if the truth were known, protection for himself was what 
he most desired. Jones, if he supposed this, was too kind-hearted a 
man to show his neighbour so, and therefore thanked him for his con- 
sideration, and requested his wife to have the only spare bed prepared 
for his reception. This being done, and a large pan of apples placed 
upon the table, with the huge jug filled with cider as bright and spark- 
ling as champagne, she resumed her chair just in time to hear from the 
lips of Ripley— 

‘* He mourns continually for her, and it is feared the poor boy will 
be ill from the loss of his playmate. He goes about calling ‘ Lucy! 
Lucy!’ constantly: they were never separated even for two hours 
before.” 

999 


** What say the people at the corner?” asked the younger Jones. 


** Why, they swear to kill every savage that dares to show himself 
in the neighbourhood. The Penobscots have broken their treaty, and 
the whites have nothing now to restrain them from taking their just 
revenge, not only for the child’s abduction, but for twenty other de- 
predations on our property which none but that tribe could have com- 


mitted.” 

** What’s that? what’s that ?’’ cried the good dame, starting from 
her chair. 

Her son grasped his gun. 

* There it is again.” 

“Oh! that’s only the growl of a wolf,’”’ said George, carelessly, as 
he dropped his musket into its place, and the conversation was resumed. 
George’s father regretted that there was an end to the few years’ peace 
which they had enjoyed with their savage neighbours; but Ripley was 
of opinion that while an Indian lived there was no safety, and his eye 
glanced wildly, and his brow contracted, as he thought of the desperate 
battles in which he had fought against them. 

Cruel as this judgment may appear, it was not the less true ; but the 
former remembered not that the white men were the first aggressors— 
that they were growing powerful, and that the Indians saw that sooner 
or later they would be driven from their hunting-grounds or be subject 
to the stronger party. 

As the cider passed round the trio became elated, then drowsy, and 
then they went to bed, and the fear of the savages was soon forgotten 
in a deep sleep by all saye Dame Jones: she, poor woman, had but 
little rest ; the thought of the red men being in the vicinity was sufficient 
to keep her awake, and the howling wolf or the screeching owl startled 
her to her feet several times during the night. When the morning 
dawned the men awoke not a little surprised that their fears had not 
been realised, Thus passed night after night, till their fears, if not 
their wrongs, were entirely effaced from their minds. 

But now let us return to Eastman, who, after he had parted from the 
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Jones’s by the way-side, proceeded to perform his melancholy task. 
The wretched mother saw from a glance at his countenance that he had 
for her no hope of the recovery of her lost one, yet she dreamed not of 
the condition of her husband, who would soon be brought home in a 
state of partial derangement. Eastman shrunk from the task. The 
deep despair of the mother, the utter wretchedness of her two boys, 
Albert and Henry, made him regret that he had ever undertaken it, 
and he went on trying to console her with the hope that Lucy would 
soon be returned in safety, till, casting a glance p eee the window, 
he saw the litter approaching at a distance, and he ventured to say, 
* Your husband will be here soon, he has seen her.’? These words 
illumined the countenance of Mrs. Elliot, but that light was quickly 
dispelled by the news that he was ill. 

Eastman had not the courage to inform her that Elliot was no longer 
sane ; the knowledge of which she gathered from his incoherent ravings 
and wild laugh when the name of Lucy was mentioned. The mother 
saw the necessity of great exertion to bear up under her accumulated 
afflictions ; her two children were left to her; she must watch over her 
husband. She did watch, but her health failed. What mattered it? 
her husband was restored to reason. The neighbours were constant in 
their attentions, and Mrs. Elliot herself soon gained her wonted 
strength. Eastman, who was a constant visitor, saw that a settled 
despondency hung over the once happy family, and used every endea- 
vour to inspire them with hope and cheerfulness. But, while he under- 
took the task of comforter to the afflicted, it was difficult to say which 
stood most in need of consolation. He had lost all his former gaiety, he 
sought no society save the family of his little pet ; while not with them 
his own cottage found him its only inhabitant. 

One evening when the last rays of the setting sun struggled through 
the lattice of the apartment where Eastman sat, his eye wandered over 
the places where he had so lately seen little Lucy as merry and as 
happy as a bird; tears ran down his cheek at the thought. He pon- 
dered upon the loneliness of her little brother, whose altered counten- 
ance and frequent sighs told, how much he missed the blossom 
that had budded and bloomed by his side; and, as he mused, Henry 
glided through the half-open door, and stood before him. Seeing his 
friend i in tears, the first question was— 

** Are you crying for Lucy?” 

Eastman clasped the boy to his heart. 

© Yes,”’ he answered: “‘ I am crying for Lucy, and for you, too. I 
don’t like to see you look so. pale and lonely.” 

“Lucy is lonely too, and she will be so till she comes home to gather 
berries with me,” replied Henry. ‘‘ Why don’t she come, Mr. East- 
man?” 

The good man could bear it no longer; he set the boy down from his 
knees, and, rising from his seat, he said, “She will come, I will go fetch 
her to you, Henry,”’ and, calling his only domestic, he bade her take to 
his chamber a chest containing an Indian dress complete, and then pre- 
pare some corn-bread that he might have it by the morning. 

“ But you can’t fetch her; Albert says she is among the Indians. Will 
the Indians give her whortleberries and milk when they are ripe ?” 
Eastman could make no reply to these touching and simple questions, 
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for the tears choked his utterance, and he left the room and went to his 
sleeping apartment, leaving little Henry at liberty to return home when 
he chose. 

The chest was opened and every article examined before the friend of 
the afflicted gave orders to be called at an early hour, and went to 
bed. 

The first grey of morning was scarcely visible when Eastman went 
forth in the hated habiliments of the savage, with painted face and rifle 
on his shoulder, thoughtless of everything but the recovery of the child 
who had beguiled him of many a weary hour. Onward he went, his 
étep and his heart’s beating quick’ning, at the hope that he should restore 
her to her family and friends. ' 

But the quick step was mistaken for a stealthy tread, and the painted 
friend for the red foe, and the cry of ‘‘ the Indian—the Indian is among 
us,”’ aroused him from his reverie to see the well-known faces of some 
of his kindred and neighbours livid with rage, running towards him with 
bludgeons and axes and whatsoever weapons they could most con- 
veniently lay hold of. However satisfactory this proof of the perfection of 
his disguise might have been, he could not but regret the necessity of 
disclosing its object, which he knew must follow could he once convince 
the villagers that he was not their foe. 

The first movement, that of putting the muzzle of his rifle on the 
ground, resting both arms on the butt-end, and looking stedfastly at the 
first of the assailants, with a smile on his face, somewhat awed and dis- 
armed them of half their rage, for they could not kill even one of the 
Penobscots, who, with weapons in his hands, forbore to raise them in — 
self-defence, and they paused and lowered their arms, which they had 
raised to strike the supposed savage to the earth ; this gave him an oppor- 
tunity to convince them of his identity, which he did by calling each by 
his name; his voice was recognised, his purpose made known, and, after 
useless endeavours on the part of his relatives to make him desist from 
his dangerous undertaking, he resumed his way. 

I shall not follow him through the numerous hair-breadth escapes and 
other difficulties which he encountered. It must suffice that he did not 
succeed in his dangerous mission, and returned to destroythe hopes which 
the child’s family had naturally entertained on his departure. Once re- 
turned, the first object of this disinterested being was to cultivate the 
society of young Henry, in order to divert his attention as much as pos- 
sible from the loss of Lucy. But here he undertook what he was not 
able to perform ; the boy’s attachment to his eldest brother had become 
so strong, that it was with difficulty he could be persuaded to remain at 
home without him for an hour at a time. 

Month after month wore away, till a year and nearly another had 
gene, still no tidings of the lost one; hope was almost exhausted, when 
_ shadow was thrown over the little peaceful community of Fry- 

urg. 

Albert and Henry had strayed one day to a corn-field nearly a mile 
from the village. It was at the season when the corn was green, and 
Henry reminded Albert of a promise he had made to make him a corn- 
stalk fiddle, an instrument on which some of our New England boys 
produce notes that would almost rival those of Paganini’s time-worn 
violin, Albert, ever ready to oblige Henry, selected two joints of the 
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proper size of the gan and highly pone stalks, and, with a knife 
t 


much too large for the purpose, split the delicate strings along the fibrous 
surface. Then having put a bridge under them at cach end, he brought 
a smile of joy to the lips of his young brother by the agreeable tones 
which he produced. Albert’s eyes were radiant with joy to see this 
change in the sad face of Henry; but the smile of the latter soon gave 
way to an unusually deep look of sadness, as he said, “ Lucy can’t hear 
it; I will keep it till she comes home, shan’t I?’ Albert, touched by 
this new proof of affection, could not answer, but turned from his brother, 
and, in his efforts to conceal his feelings, he drew the bow of his newly- 
constructed instrument with so much force as to sever the strings, and a 
curse of fearful meaning burst from his lips upon the brutal savages who 
had destroyed the happiness of that innocent boy; at that moment a 
piercing shriek from his brother attracted his attention in time to see 
him pointing at some distant object as he fell to the earth. 

Albert turned in the direction indicated by his brother’s hand, and 
beheld a savage coming with the speed of the wind, his tomahawk up- 
lifted about to bury it in his own brain ; he grasped his knife instinct- 
ively, and, holding it parallel with his arm, when the Indian was near 
enough he sprang forward, and, quickly turning it upward, as if to ward 
off the blow, presented the sharp edge of the knife, which, coming in con- 
tact with the wrist of the Indian, severed the tendons, released the toma- 
hawk, which was afterwards found several yards from the spot, the 
blade-edge buried three inches deep in the trunk of a tree; the savage 
grasped with his left hand at his own knife, but, before he had time to 
draw it from his belt, another thrust from his antagonist had pierced his 
heart, and he dropped with a hideous yell at Albert’s feet; who, having 
conquered his foe, turned to look for Henry. The brave boy, stupid 
with surprise, gazed on the spot where he had seen him fall; had the 
earth opened and received him ? had the savages stolen him? or had he 
escaped ? were questions which rapidly succeeded one another in the 
mind of Albert. He searched in vain—no sign of living thing was there 
—save a slight rustling amid the corn. With the knife still red from 
the blood of the Indian in his hand, he advanced cautiously to the place, 
and found that it was occasioned by a cow, which, unmindful of the 
struggle that had just taken place, was feasting upon the young and 
tender ears. 

With a hope that Henry had escaped, after casting a glance at the 
relaxed features of his fallen foe, he hurried towards his home, musing 
upon this sudden attack upon his life: what could be the reason that 
his family should be singled out for destruction by these sanguinary 
savages? Albert knew of none, yet he was firm in his belief that the 
abduction of his sister, as well as the late attempt on himself, was in re- 
taliation for some injury inflicted by some one of his ancestors, or of his 
present family, for he well knew that the savages never forgot any act of 
cruelty or kindness shown to any of their kindred, and that these acts 
were handed down from generation to generation with their traditions, 
till opportunity offered to return the like ; could he ascertain the offence, 
he then might be more certain of the fate of Lucy. Many were the con- 
jectures he formed concerning her, and as many were cast to the winds 
as idle and speculative. In this state of mind he reached the house, 
anxious, yet fearing to ask if Henry had returned; his doubts were 
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soon set at rest on that point by the mother’s asking why he came 
home alone? and his was the dreadful necessity of informing her that 
only one son remained to comfort her now. 

The alarm spread rapidly, for no one doubted, from the daring of 
the deed; that others of the savages were in the neighbourhood, and in 
less than two hours nearly all the villagers who were capable of bearing 
arms assembled on the green, were divided into squads, and went in 
search of the Indians. At dusk they returned, having discovered trails in 
various directions which indicated the number of the foe to be greater 
than was at first suspected. 

That night sentinels were posted at convenient distances, and a por- 
tion of the armed villagers encamped on the green to be in readiness, if 
their services were required during the night. 

But the morning came without an attack, and scouts were sent out to 
reconnoitre. News was brought about noon that the Indians, in great 
numbers, were encamped about two leagues from Fryburg; and, from 
a prisoner who had escaped, they learned that the savages intended to 
set fire to the village that night. 

When this intelligence was spread abroad, there was a certainty for all 
to look to; and, therefore, measures were adopted for a vigorous re- 
sistance. Before, it was hoped that they were not numerous enough to 
attempt the destruction of the place. The drum beat to call the people 
together, not one-half of whom were furnished with proper arms. 
Scythes, axes, pitchforks, and everything that could be used on the oc- 
casion, were brought by the brave fellows ; even the plough was broken, 
and the shares usurped the place of swords, to be wielded by the strong 
of arm. 

Among the last, though not the least, of those that came to Fryburg 
Corner, was the village parson. He was dressed ina suit of cloth which, 
in the days of its youth, had undoubtedly been black, but now it had 
grown grey in the old man’s service. Around his waist was buckled a 
belt of raw hide, to which was attached a huge rusty sword, the bright 
edge of which showed evidently that it had already been at war with 
the grindstone, He was above the middle height, his figure well made, 
and as straight as anarrow. He was beloved by his flock, and, when he 
came to the place where the ill-disciplined soldiers were assembled, 
every hat was raised, a path cleared, and the old man requested to 
address the people from the top of a hogshead, put there for the 
purpose. 

His address, which abounded in good sense, was followed by a short 
prayer, wherein he prayed most strenuously for the safety of the two 
children whose loss the brave people were going to avenge. The old 
parson was a picture which all present seemed to contemplate with 
interest not unmixed with reverence. His long silver hair was lightly 
tossed by the summer-breeze around his thin, pale features, while, with 
his mild blue eyes upraised to heaven, he prayed that those who were to 
go forth to battle might go with God in their hearts, and prayer on 
their lips. There was a fervour and enthusiasm in his words and man- 
ner which passed for inspiration among the people; and, when he said, 
at the conclusion of his prayer, with an energy that came from the very 
depths of his soul, ““ Where there is right, thou hast said there shall be 
might—then thou hast truly said we shall conquer’—the little band 
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arose from their knees with a firm belief that what they had heard were 
the words of truth; and, at the command of Lovell, who had been for 
many vears their General, they divided themselves into parties, each of 
which chose a leader. The young men separated from the aged, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, simultaneously elected Albert to lead 
them wheresoever he would. He would have declined the honour on 
account of his extreme youth, for most of his division were older than 
himself; but the general cry of ** none but Albert,’ compelled him to 
take the command, which he did with becoming pride and diffidence. 
The father then stepped forward, and thanked them for the honour they 
had conferred on him through his son. -His few words were, “ that he 
looked upon him as the only child now left to him. May God guide 
and protect him! may he never shrink from the duty you have chosen 
him to!” Here he was interrupted by Foolish Joe, as he was most 
commonly called, who advanced from behind a group, where he had ob- 
served the whole proceedings, and, stripping up his tow-cloth trousers, 
pointed to a large defect in the calf of his leg, and exclaimed—* He 
shrink! Why, with that same knife that slew the Indian, he killed- the 
she-bear while her teeth were in this leg! He shrink: no! Who 
killed the wolf in her own hole?—Albert! and Albert never shrunk 
from bear, panther, or wolf!”? His comrades already knew what poor 
Joe had told them, and it was that which in all probability decided 
them so unanimously in their election of Albert. Lovell now proceeded 
to give instructions, after which the little army were dismissed till the 
beat of the drum. 

From the green the soldiers diverged to their own homes to assist the 
women, who were seen flying to the church, filled with consternation 
and terror, where it was deemed prudent that they should remain with 
their most valuable property, to be guarded by the men during the night. 
They presented a sad picture: their despondent faces were more gloomy 
than the starless night, that soon closed around. In the evening the 
soldier-parson, in his military array, read a chapter from the Bible by 
the light of a burning pitch pine-knot; and, after exhorting them to 
bear up under their trials, he offered up a prayer for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare. Next followed a heart-rending scene of husbands 
embracing their wives, and children their parents, each fearing that they 
might never meet again. After this painful scene was over, the doors 
and windows of the church were barricaded, and, the sentinels being 
posted for the night, most of the little army laid down upon the grass, 
close to the church, with their arms in their hands. 

While the soldiers slept, the two Captains were to be seen a little 
apart from their men in earnest conversation, the younger asking and 
receiving instruction from the elder for the anticipated attack. Captain 
Lovell was well acquainted with the Indian mode of warfare; and, after 
developing his plans, he impressed upon Albert the necessity of the 
greatest caution in dealing with the enemy, who were as cunning as 
they were courageous, 

The ardent youth longed for the hour when he could rush upon the 
savage horde, and he begged Lovell to permit him to lead his followers 
in search of them ; but the Captain, stopping short, and grasping Albert 
firmly by the arm, replied, “ Young man, you know not what you ask ! 
Should you venture into yonder grove before the daylight dawns, not one 
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of you would escape. I have fought the Mohawks, and lived with the 
Narraghansetts—they are all treacherous. I tell you, Albert, 'be'not 
rash: the Indians are two to one of us: they would lure you on till on 
a sudden they would rise from the bushes on every side, and every soul 
of you would be butchered.” 

* | fear I shall not be able to restrain my comrades,’ said Albert, 
* Had you been among them after the church was closed, it would have 
made your eyes glisten to have heard the earnestness with which they 
talked of and wished for action—they cannot bear restraint——” > » 

Before Albert had finished the last sentence, Lovell was lying ‘with 
his ear close to the ground, where he remained for a few minutes, when 
he suddenly started to his feet, and grasped his rifle. Albert saw in 
this sudden evolution—acquainted as he was with such movements— 
enough to convince him that little time was to be lost, and, had not the 
Captain held him by force, he would have rushed to his brave boys to 
have made them ready. | 

** Keep cool—keep cool!” repeated Lovell; ‘* we shall have notice 
from the outposts when they are near at hand. I know they come; but 
I have placed trusty fellows at those points at which I rightly supposed 
they would attack us. Now I entreat you not to let one under:your 
command move till the guns of the sentinels are heard. Yet, I wouldhave 
them all awake and ready, and, when the signal is given, rise and meet 
the foe; therefore, go carefully to each man, and impress upon him the 
necessity of a strict observance of this order. I need not telb you'that 
every gun that is not already loaded, must be, and such as were loaded 
over night should be reprimed.’? This our young soldier had previously 
impressed upon his followers. : 

Captain Lovell then took the hand of Albert, and, pressing it affec- 
tionately, said, “ You are chosen by nearly half of my little forces to be 
their leader. I trust you will prove yourself worthy of your father, by 
whose side I fought the Nianticks. He was as brave as a lion, and the 
idol of his company.” Here Lovell again applied his ear to the ground, 
and informed Albert that the foes were numerous, and not more than a 
half-mile distant. Then, taking from his undressed leather belt one of 
his rusty pistols, he presented it to the young man, saying, “ This was 
your grandfather’s. In his last moments, after he had been struck 
with the tomahawk of one of this same accursed tribe, he gave it to me. 
I know of no one into whose hands I can better place it than yours. Go, 
Albert: bear in mind by whose hand that grandfather died. Remem- 
ber your brother and sister! and, should I perish, I trust you will not 
forget me !”’ 

Albert stood for a moment struggling with emotion, then, placing the 
trusty pistol in his belt, he pressed the hand of his commander; and 
hastened to prepare his young volunteers for the momentarily-expected 
attack. A deep silence succeeded the interview of the two officers, 
which was only broken by the click of the pans as the soldiers*shut 
them on the fresh priming. é 

The winds were hushed, and the vast forests of majestic pines stood 
in awful silence, as if breathlessly expecting a fearful confliet. »'Pre- 
sently a sound as if the breeze was slightly stirring the distant foliage 
was heard approaching nearer and nearer, till those who were not aware 
from what it proceeded looked up, expecting to see the nearest tree-tops 
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waving to and fro; but the flash and report of muskets at the cutposts 
told that it was the savage horde that came almost with the speed of the 
wind upon the encampment, expecting to surprise the whites—auttering 
the war-whoop and the most fiendish yells. But the whites, instead of 
being found sleeping and in coufusion, were fully prepared for the en- 
counter, and repulsed them with steady valour. t was about two 
o’clock when the attack commenced ; the clouds that had spread such 
universal gloom over the camp in the early part of the night had now 
separated, allowing the light of the stars to fall on the scene of carnage. 
Although the light was so far unfavourable to the whites as to show them 
more plainly, yet it discovered the painted savages who before would 
have been invisible. 

For a long time it seemed doubtful which should conquer. Albert 
and his enthusiastic followers fought like tigers ; they rushed impetu- 
ously on the foe, strewing the ground with the dead wherever they went. 
The brave boy, elated with the success of his little band, and seeing the 
chief of the Indians, sprang forward with his comrades at his heels, and, 
with about a dozen others, was surrounded. They soon discovered their 
predicament. Aware that no quarter would be given, were they dis- 
posed to ask it, they plied their weapons with almost supernatural 
strength; but they must inevitably have been overpowered by the supe- 
rior numbers of the savages had not some of the strongest of the vil- 
lagers come to the rescue, wielding their heavy ploughshares with both 
hands, and felling three or four of the enemy ata time. The savages, 
seeing the power of the assailants, began to give way, till at length the 
whole body retreated into the deep shadow of the lofty wood, where they 
had great advantage over the whites, whose pale faces showed them to 
the unerring aim of the Indian rifle or their gleaming tomahawks. 

It was not the policy of the veteran Lovell to follow the retreating foe ; 
but the sanguine spirits of Albert’s band led the way, and there was no 
alternative but for the more prudent to assist them or see them perish. 
The first was of course adopted, but the villagers soon found that they 
were fighting at great Macdaobients and were firing at random. The 
two captains meeting, se were about to propose withdrawing their 
suffering army, when Foolish Joe came with the fleetness of a deer, 
bearing a lighted pitch-pine torch, which he applied to the dry under- 
brush. The blaze spread like wild-fire, the flames shot up the tall 
pines, bathing the forest and the foe, the mountain and the sky, in one 
lurid glare. 

Our brave fellows were once more inspired with hope, and, from some 
one of Albert’s followers crying aloud the names Henry and Lucy so 
enthusiastically, they were at once adopted as an universal watchword— 
a wild spirit of revenge awakened the latent energies of the assailants ; 
the consequence of which was that the Indians were driven acrossad 
stream, where they could only maintain the fight with fire-arms and 
stones. By this time day had begun to dawn, and many of the muskets 
and rifles had become so foul as to be rendered useless. Among those 
of the whites who retired from the scene of action, a little down the 
brook, to cleanse their fire-arms, was Albert. In descending the bank 
to the edge of the stream, he was accosted by the chief of the savages, 
who, in the coolest manner possible, said to him, “ You get your gun 
washed first, you shoot me—me get mine washed first, J shoot you,” 
Nov,—voL. Liv, NO. CCKY. 4 
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Here, indeed, was a case of life and death, and for life did they work-+ 
the hour for one or both had come: the rifles were washed, loaded, and 
aimed, simultaneously. But by the dispensation of Providence Albert 
was destined to be the victor. The ball from his rifle struck the guard 
of the chief’s, mangled the hand, and, entering his brain, he fell a lifeless 
corpse on the sand. 

Albert again joined his men. The news of the death of the Penobscot 
leader, while it put new hopes into the hearts of the whites, filled the 
savages with doubt; yet they fought bravely, and the action might still 
have continued some hours, had not an honest and grateful friend of 
Albert’s taken an axe from one of his dead comrades, and felled a 
couple of trees across the stream, some way above where the conflict was 
in its full fury, by which means he enabled a division, headed by the 
zealous parson, to cross the rivulet, and attack the Indians in the rear, 
most of them were slain; a few who took to flight were pursued, and 
one who stopped to kill a prisoner, who lay bound about a mile from the 
brook, was cut down by the huge sword of the parson, before he could 
accomplish his purpose. 

The good old man cut the thongs with which the prisoner was bound, 
and took him to Albert, and, presenting his young prize with one hand, 
and his sword with the other, he said, “ Victory is ours, and I resign 
my commission.”” The young captain, unheeding the priest’s sword, 
caught the dear boy in his arms, pressed him to his heart, while the 
tears of joy and gratitude rolled down his cheeks, as he turned his full 
blue eye to heaven to give thanks for the mercy of God in restoring to 
him his half-famished brother. Some of the young men bore Henry in 
their arms, while the rest of the living gathered up the dead, and re- 
turned triumphant to the church. 

Shall I follow them ?—no, I will not; and yet I have a lingering 
curiosity to look on the scene of wretchedness which must follow even 
the most triumphant victory. The criminal upon the gallows, at the 
moment he is about to be dropped into eternity, becomes an object of 
more interest than at any other period during his whole life-time. 
Thousands of every age and description—both male and female--gather 
around his elevated situation, eyeing him with breathless interest. “Tis 
our nature to seek the most appalling sights of woe; anything for ex- 
citement. Of this we have sufficient proof in the numbers which had 
collected to witness the meeting between the living wife and dead hus- 
band, and the wounded son and the shrieking mother. The very 
heart’s-blood of many of the spectators seemed to flow with that of the 
bleeding soldier and the tears of his friends, yet they would still look till 
nature gave way to unsatiated curiosity, and some fainted and fell upon 
the floor with their eyes still bent towards the horrifying sight. It is 
said there is no shade without light; and the joy that beamed in the 
hearts of those, and the friends of those, that returned in safety, pre- 
sented a brilliant contrast to the mourned and mourning beneath the 
roof of the village church. Yet that contrast was to be enhanced, and 
a mother’s breast to heave, with emotions too strong to be controlled ; 
even now her eyes were strained to see some one afar off. How eagerly 
she watches! She stands amid an hundred, yet is not one of them. 
Her senses, mind, feeling, life—all, all, save her earthly frame, are 
centered im that furm borne in the arias of him who approaches the 
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church-door; she tries in vain to move forward; at 1} the lost 
Lucy is clasped in the arms of her mother, who sinks in the agony of 
joy upon the floor. Albert, Henry, and Eastman, are all here, with 
many others whose sympathies are intensely interested in this ray of 
sunlight among the clouds of sorrow. 

But who is he that stands there apparently unconscious of all around ? 
Tis Foolish Joe, he who had restored the child to the once afflicted 
family. He heeds not the delight he has imparted—he heeds not the 
groans of the dying—his expression is vacant. The last night’s exer- 
tion, mental and bodily, together with the emotions occasioned by this 
last act of humanity, had been too powerful for his weak intellect, and 
the star of reason, that had only dawned in the meridian of his life, was 
extinguished for ever. 








CARLOS SEGUNDO EL HECHIZADO; OR, KING CHARLES 
THE SECOND THE BEWITCHED. 


In most cases when those splendid lights of literature which have 
left the talent of their day behind them to shine with unfading lustre as 
stars to their posterity, one of the effects of their acknowledged great- 
ness has been to call forth a host of imitators ; not merely that class of 
writers obnoxious to the reproach of Horace, but men who, from their 
own powers, were entitled to follow with honour, “ haud e@quis passibus,” 
who, though they could not lead, still put forth strong claims to last- 
ing admiration ; great in their own right, though incapable of rivalling 
their matchless original. Shakspeare exhibits in his train Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher; Milton was followed by Young, 
Thomson, and other favourite writers of blank verse. Each master 
seems in our firmament of letters a Jupiter with his attendant satellites ; 
the latter admirable, though the former stands pre-eminent. 

But not such has been the case in Spain. There we see two superb 
names, revelling in solitary glory to the absolute extinction of all others. 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega not only ruled, but absorbed the whole 
world of Spanish literature, at least so far as ingenious fiction and the 
drama are concerned. The matchless talent of Cervantes appears to 
have created an impression that nothing remained to be done, if, in- 
deed, his unhappy Tot has not made those who followed feel too acutely 
that to do well for the world might not, in the case of a writer, be to do 
well for himself; that his writings could indeed give fame, but not 
only fail to bring fortune, but even leave him to a precarious struggle 
for food. After his death it is said Madrid, Seville, Lueinia, and Alcala 
contended for the honour of having given birth to the author of “ Don 
Quixote,’ but no record exists to tell that while he lived, these or 
any other places of opulence contended for the honour of giving him 

read. 

' The case of Lope de Vega was different. His genius and the as- 
tonishing rapidity with which his productions were thrown off, came 
like a deluge on the Spanish stage, and swept away all contem 
dramatists, Cervantes, then a play-wright, with the rest. But here it 
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would seem that the redundant supply his inexhaustible fancy could 
offer was such that no Spanish scribe could approach, and the conse- 
quence has been what we have stated. Two illustrious names appear 
tou have tamed down all subsequent aspirants, so that these only are 
known to the world at large as the representatives of Spanish literature. 

Such being the fact, the Spanish public had got into the habit of 
regarding the efforts of modern writers with almost perfect apathy, Per- 
h: Aps a cause widely different from that which we have supposed may be 
assigned for their indifference. For the last thirty years Spain has been 
the theatre of such stirring events, of such unlooked-for changes, and 
startling trawedies, that writers of fiction had not a fair chance. The 
real incideuts of Spanish history within the period we have mentioned, 
have caused the attention of readers to turn for the most exciting 
scenes and narratives to the bulletins of their commanders, and the 
journals of the day. 

In the last year, however, one author had the good fortune to dis- 
tinguish himself by the production of a tragedy which revived in his 
cy prac age a passion for the drama; Antonio Gil y Zarati, in his 
© Carlos Segundvel Hechizado ; or, C harles the Second the Bewitched,” 
has viven a play to the Spanish stage, which the enthusiasm of the 
moment has pronounced to excel everything that preceded it for the last 
three centuries, 

Positively to aflirm that this is true, or untrue, would be to pretend 
to a critical acquaintance with all that has been done since the time of 
Lope de Vega. Without aflirming that praise so great is strictly due 
to ** Carlos Segundo,”’ it may safely be asserted that the work in ques- 
tion has suflicient merit to account for its success. When it is recol- 
lected with what diligence the managers of our theatres have traversed 
France and Germany in search of plays and performers, we may be 
allowed to feel some surprise that while a ‘* Carlos Segundo”? was 
attracting the admiration of all Madrid, it never occurred to them to 
journey into Spain. ‘The horrors of civil war probably deterred them 
from venturing in that direction, as it certainly was not extremely im- 
probable that they might have been compelled to take a part in scenes 
to the full as thrilling as any they desired to import. 

An analysis of this admired tragedy will be read with interest. Its 
plot turns on the weakness of King Charles, who, in his declining days, 
notwithstanding the flattery plentifully supplied by his confessor F roilan 
and his courtiers, feels much disturbed by the rec ollection of his former 
life. Charles feels that his political power is not less wasted than his 
bodily strength, and, sinking childless to the tomb, he mournfully recals 
the images of a youthful beauty and her child, by him, both of whom he 
had deserted. Florencio, a mirthful page, is “the only one who can 
occasionally win him from his woe, and to this youth he is so much 
attached that he proposes to honour him so far as to give Ines, his 
affianced bride, to him at the altar. The King is in most things di- 
rected by Froilan, who admits to him the important fact that he is 
believed by the Hol Inquisition to be labouring under an infernal spell. 
oe miserable monarch is dreadtully shocked at receiving this confirm- 

tion of his worst fears. In the midst of his own distress, however, he 
is anxious for the hap piness of his favourite, and desires to sce the bride 
of Florenciv. Ines is in consequence brought to court. Her beauty 
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attracts universal admiration, and. inspires a very strong interest in her 
favour. It appears that she has no parents, and is in mourning for the 
recent death of her mother, who had fallen a victim to a mysterious 
sorrow, the cause of which she would never reveal. Ines speaks with 
horror of a dreaded enemy who had assailed her peace, when Froilan, 
the confessor, stands before her, is recognised as the being of whom 
she speaks, and his presence awes her into silence. It then transpires 
that, despite of those vows which were supposed to sever him from 
the world and its pleasures, Froilan had dared to pursue the youthful 
Ines. She is anxious to avoid his presence, but unexpectedly finds 
herself with him alone. Froilan renews his solicitations in the hope of 
winning her from Florencio. His suit is spurned, and he then indulges 
in the most ferocious threats, and while doing this is interrupted by 
Florencio, who thus becomes acquainted with so much of the friar’s 
history as related to Ines, and both become the objects of his unsparing 
vengeance. 

In the second act a grand procession is seen connected with a solemn 
religious ceremony, intended to propitiate heaven in favour of the 
afflicted King. Besides this devotional effort, a celebrated exorcist has 
arrived who is to expel the demon from the possessed. In him Froilan 
finds an instrument fit for his purpose. A knowledge of the exorcist’s 
former character puts the latter completely in his power; and he there- 
fore, as the main object of his coming is to discover the authors of the 
King’s affliction, enjoins him to name Ines as the guilty one who, by 
infernal arts, had destroyed the health of the monarch. 

While this plot is forming, preparations for the marriage of the lovers 
are supposed to go on. ‘The courtiers finding how much the King 
favours it, though at first disposed to treat Florencio slightingly, vie 
with each other which shall render him greatest honour. The Count 
de Oropesa, president of Castile, offers his palace for the celebration of 
their nuptials, and there, in the third act, a splendid assembly meets for 
the purpose of witnessing the last solemnities. Dark presentiments 
come over the bride, and in the midst of the festive scene the malignant 
threatening scowl of Froilan, who is not an invited guest, terrifies her. 
Charles joins the wedding party, but is sad from the recollection of the 
cruelties which had been sanctioned at an auto-da-fé at the time of his 
own marriage. Ines soothes his melancholy by the music of her harp, 
and an elegant little song is there introduced. This ended, a procession 
is formed to the chapel where the indissoluble knot is to be tied. The 
doors are thrown open, and Froilan appears attended by the officers of 
the Inquisition, when, instead of proceeding with the expected cere- 
mony, Ines is accused of being the witch whose criminal plots had 
broken the repose and endangered the life of the miserable King. He 
is worked upon so as to believe that all which had previously charmed 
him were but the diabolical arts of a sinful instrument of the Prince of 
Darkness. His superstitious horrors bade him to abbor what he had 
once admired, end finally, despite of the grief and unavailing rage of 
Florencio, the guiltless Ines is handed over to her persecutors and 
abandoned to her fate. 

We next find the destined victim in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
and a highly-wrought scene follows, in which Froilan appears and acts 
the part of the dread tempter of mankind. He persecutes her with his 
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unhallowed flame, and proffers all that splendour, luxury, and earthly 
enjoyment can yield, to induce her to forget Florencio ; while on the 
other hand, a death of lingering torture and undying shame are brought 
in feurful array against her to shake her constancy. In vain the fearful 
alternative is pressed on her startled senses, her steadfast virtue firmly 
resists his advances. She is content to brave all that malevolence can 
accomplish rather than fail in her love, and she earnestly exhorts 
Florencio to do the same. The hope of a happy reunion in another 
state of being sustains her resolution, and the devoted fair one is con- 
signed by the unrelenting Froilan to the executioner—is doomed to the 
stake. 

But the rage of the infuriated priest, unsated still, rests not here. Itis 
not enough that the objects of his vengeance are to suffer a cruel and 
ignominious death; the king himself must be engaged actively in per- 
son toassist at their punishment. He is waited upon in the fifth act by 
an officer of the Inquisition, who —_ nts him with the torch which, in 
the Toy il vras })> is to kindle the Cc of the auto- da-fe in which Ines j 1s 
to be consumed. On her way to execution, when passing the palace, 
the distracted maiden breaks from her guard, rushes into the presence, 
and throws herself at the feet of Charles. He 1s fully convinced of hat 
cult, and will not think of merey, when a ring, worn by Ines, attracts 
his notice. It was one which had belonged to her mother: it was given 
by him to his early love; and a miniature, which is next produced, 
brings conviction to his mind that the being he*is about to sacrifice is 
no other than his long mourned, never-forgotten, but cruelly-abandoned 
offspring. The weakness of the bigot bends to the uncontrollable 
emotion and fond affection of a father, but his timidity fears to oppose 
the solemn sentence of the Inquisition which has condemned her to the 
flames; even vet he hesitates to believe her innocence. — Froilan 
appears, not merely thirsting for blood, but fearful that her escape will 
seal his ruin; and, therefore, in opposition to the wishes of the king, 
insists that offended Heaven ean only he ap pe rased by her destruction. 
His awful remonstrances overwhelm the feeble Charles with anguish 
and dismay, and work him into a violent frenzy, im which religious 
terror strives with natural affection. The soldiers of the faith appeal 
with the Grand Inquisitor to perpetrate the deed of blood. The 
struguling victim is seized, she wildly clings to the king, and calls upon 
him, as her father, to save his guiltless child. Overwhelmed by the 
tumult ae feelings he swoons. Froilan is anxious to take 
advantage of this circumstance to hurry on the execution. He calls 
upon the soldiers and the officers of the Inquisition to disregard the 
unmeaning ravings of the chosen agent of kell. She is torn from the 
arms of her still insensible parent to be conducted to the stake, when 
Florencio starts from the crowd, rushes on the friar, and stabs him to 
the heart. Wihith this incident the drama concludes, and Ines is sup- 
posed to be restored to her father and her lover. 

Such are the plot and leading incidents of a tragedy which has de- 
lighted all Madnd. From the sketch we have given it will be seen that 
the most gorgeous splendour may fitly be comnected with the deep in- 
terest which belongs to the prince ipal scenes. But beside this, the lan- 
guage is bold and appropriate, and the characters, though vividly drawn, 
have a sufficient reference to nature to make the spectator warmly sym- 
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pathise with the perils and sufferings of the principal personages. There 
are some original touches in the part of the king, which faithfully por- 
tray the gloomy horrors formerly inspired by the belief in witchcraft. 
Froilan, though a villain throughout, has some moments of compunction 
which shew that his own mind is accessible to that harrowing dread of 
the future, which he successfully labours to infuse into the bosom of 
another. He loves, and is self-persuaded that were that love returned 
he could live to virtue. He describes himself to have combated long 
with the passion which consumes him; and the picture which he draws 
of the struggle he has made against the foe of his peace is in parts emi- 
nently pathetic. The following speech may be w&ken as a specimen of 
the skill and power with which the author has performed his task. 


“Froilan. . . « » « « Oyeme . . Unaiiw 
luché con este amor para vencerlo ; 
lucha penosa, sin igual, tremenda, 
cual Ja lucha de Dios con el infierno. 
Hui del mundo, y mi fervor piadoso 
buseé de un claustro el sepulcral silencio. 
Al pie del ara me postré rogando, 
y su marmol bané con Ilanto acerbo. 
Mi cabeza cubri con vil ceniza ; 
cruel cilicio atorment6 mi cuerpo; 
mi mano armada de nudosas cuerdas, 
reg6é con sangre mis rasgados miembros ; 
escasas yerbas mi alimento han sido, 
’ mi unico descanso el duro suelo. 
Ponsé que Diostan penitente vida 
al fin premiara sofocando el fuego 
de mifunestoamor . . .  ! Vana esperanza! 
! Cuanta mas penitencia, mas deseos ! 
Do quier tu imagen me persigue: la hallo 
en la celda, en el claustro, hasta en el templo ; 
y en la Virgen que miro sobre el ara, 
si la llego 4 implorar, tu rostro encuentro. 
Plegarias dirigir 4 Dios procuro, 
y espresiones de amor solo profiero; 
y si pienso en la gloria algun instante, 
separado de ti nola comprendo. 
Mira este cuerpo flaco, estenuado, 
contempla este semblante macilento ; 
son aun mas que de ayunos y cilicios 
estragos del amor que arde aqui dentro, 
Pues tanto sacrificio Dios no acepta, 
4 mi pasion de hoy mas todo me entrego. 
Mia tienes que ser.” 


Which may be thus freely paraphrased :— 


“ Froilan, For twelve long months I with my nature strove, 
Fled from the world, and seourged my trembling flesh ; 
In thedamp abbey’s dark sepulchral aisle— 
In the lone cloister’s melancholy shade. 
And at the altar’s foot I breathed my prayer, 
That strength might be vouchsafed from heaven or death. 
In sackcloth clad, with bare and bleeding feet, 
My scalding tears on the cold marble fell, 
And on the rugged earth, my nightly bed. 
But even penitence desire inflamed ; 
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Thy image haunted me, and bending low 

Before the holy Mary’s awful shrine, 

Her name I breathed, but worshipp’d thee and Love. ; 
Look on this worn emaciated form, 

Nor stripes nor fastings have reduced me thus ; 

| am consumed b \ Passion’s baleful fires; : 

And sinee my prayers remain unheard above, y 
Here, Ines, HERE, thou must—thou shalt be mine 


The animated passion with which Florencio pleads his — and the 


bright and glorious images his mind associates with the beauty and 


— 


purity of his mistress, come in fine contrast to the foregoing. 


“ Ti 


rencio. OF it were little to declare I love! 


Deem it not sin to say that I adore! 

When wrapped in fervent prayer, the prous mind 
He ars to the heaven above from this poor orb, 
ud pictures there, before the Eternal’s throne, 
© cineia conqueror of Beelzebub : 

ien, radiant halo cireling her chaste brow, 
Her eves shed light and glory on the world— 
Her simile, with sacred transport, fills the soul: 
And, while we listen to her tuneful voice, 

The glowing firmament breathes love and Joy. 
As beautiful as she, and not less pure, 

I know my Ines; and, as angel's love, 

To her the aspirations of a heart, 

Thrilling with eestaey, I offer.” 


’ 


| 
if 
Th 


The melancholy character of the king is drawn with great force. 


“ King. The Most High has proved 
Deaf to my prayers, and childless I remain. 
As the wolf watches for his trembling prey, 
My brother sovereigns now expect my death, 
To share among them my divided states. 
O egret! O infamy! shall sacred Spain, 
Of Europe once the terror and the pride, 
Sink with this wretched frame into the grave ! 
And can T only to my country leave 
A legacy of discord and of shame ?” 


Whether a tragedy so admired by the Spaniards of the present day 
would sueceed on our stage, is a question on which the most experienced 
eaterer for public amuscment could not safely pronounce. When, how- 
ever, it is remembered what wild extravagance has been importe d with 
udvantage to the bringers, we risk little in saying it would not be a very 
hazardous experiment to bring forward in an English dress a play which 


contains 


many imteresting historical reminiscences, and which is cer- 


tainly ingenmusly contrived and powerfully written. It ought not, 
however, to be merely pg To do justice to the Spanish poet, 
it must be Le “written, we had almost said re-conceived, on the plan of 


the or 
poet, 
trop she, 


W. ere that don Cs and some Improvement eflected in the catas- 
Carles Segundo mizht run as splendid a career in London, as 
that which has “ie accomplished in Madrid, 


if we may venture on such an expression, by an English 
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MRS. BILLINGTON, 





“ Music rules the world above 
Music is the food of love.” 


“ How sweet her notes do float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night ! 
At every fall, smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiles.”—Mu1ron. 





Cuarctes WEICcHSELL was a native of Freyburg, in Saxony, and a 
musician of much merit ; he came to England, was appointed one of the 
band of the foot-guards, and was also in the orchestras of Drury Lane, 
the Opera, Vauxhall, &e.; he died suddenly at Fulham, on the 26th of 
March, 18] 1, in his eighty- third year. 

Miss F rederica Weirman made her début at Covent Garden Theatre 
on the 18th of October, 1764, in Andromeda, in the after-piece of “ Per- 
seus and Andromeda,” which she performed only a few nights, and does 
not appear to have acted anything else. In the summer of 1766 she 
appeared at Vauxhall, as Mrs. Weichsell ; there she sang every year 
till her death (twenty seasons). In 1771, she sang at Covent Garden 
for Champness’s benefit; and in November, 1775, appeared at the 
same theatre, in Mandane, which she repeated several times during the 
season, and played Polly once. She was engaged two seasons at the 
oratorios, and sang at several second-rate concerts ; her voice was power- 
ful, strictly harmonious, and resembled the tone of a clarionet; but her 
recitative was unskilfully executed, as she had no pretensions as an 
actress. Previous to her engagement at Vauxhall she married Mr. 
Weichsell: she died at Knightsbridge on the 5th of January, 1786, 
aged forty-one, having lived apart from her husband two years. 

Elizabeth W eichsell, afterwards Mrs. Billington, her daughter and 
eldest child, was born in Litchfield-street, Soho, 1769. 

Mrs. Weichscll was in the custom of taking an annual benefit-con- 
cert at the little Haymarket Theatre, and it was at one of them that our 
heroime made her first public appearance. 

The advertisement says :— 

“On the 21st of March, 1776, Mrs. Weichsell’s grand concert at the Hay- 
market. Singing: Mrs. and Miss Weichsell, who will sing a Scotch song, 
und play a concerto on the pianoforte; a concerto on the violin by Master 
Weichsell. Boxes, 10s. 6d.; pit, 5s.; first gallery, 38.; second gallery, 28.” 

Upon this occasion the debutante’s singing was thought little of; but 
her concerto on the pianoforte was considered very far superior to any- 
thing ever before heard from a child only seven years of age; at Mrs. 
Weichsell’s benefit, the following year, she did not sing, but again 
played a concerto in a very superior style. 

Miss Weichsell’s first master was Schroeter, an excellent teacher, 
celebrated for the purity of his style and delicacy of expression, who 
took more pains than usu: il to cultivate ro promising a pupil ; _ber father 


* Continued from No. cexiv., p. 232. 
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attended to her musical education with a strictness and severity scarcely 
to be justified. 

At their mother’s benefit in April, 1781, Charles and Elizabeth again 
played their concertos, and were so greatly improved that they excelled 
J -tenths of the most celebrated profe ssors of the di ty. 

The following year Mrs. Weichsell had a concert and ball at the Paul’s 
Head, Cateaton-street. After the concert, Master and Miss Weichsell! 
opened the ball with the minuet de /a cour. 

In 1783 Mr. James Billington, who played one of the double basses 
at Drury Lane Theatre, was one of her instructors; like another 
Abelard. he made the science of love one of the principal subjects of his 
lessons; she, like Eloisa, listened to his lectures with delight; and, 
when she was not much more than fourteen, he became her master for 
life. His attentions to her were too obvious not to be observed by her 
parents, who endeavoured, too late, to prevent the result which took 
place ; after a very short acquaintance, they were married at Lambeth ; 
suc h hi sty mat tches se ‘ldom end in good, 

Almost immediately after their marriage the happy pair went to 
Dublin, and there Mrs. Bi llington comme ced her vocal ¢ yurse, On the 
5th of January, 1784, in Orpheus and Eurydice ; Orpheus, Tenducci ci 
Furvdice, Mrs. Billington. Miss W heeler, of very inferior abilities, 
caused her creat mortification, from the superior applause and respect 
which she received. Mrs. Billington was on the point of quitting the 
stage ; and, strange to say, Miss Wheeler obtained a three years’ en- 

cement at Covent Garden, at twelve pounds a-week ; where she 
ap peared in September, 1789, in Rosetta, while Mrs. Billington remained 
unnoticed. She was, however, left with the whole field to herself in 
Dublin, and the public very soon discovered the treasure they possessed, 
and hi * so long neglected. 

In Dublin she became an object of universal attraction, and it is said 
that even the representative of royalty himself was unable to resist 
her charms. Be the reasons what they might, she quitted Dublin 
sooner than she intended, and, on her arrival in London, had an inter- 
view with Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre. He proposed that she 
should play three nights upon trial, which she refused, and nothing less 
than twelve nights would she accede to. So great was her distrust of 
success, that she considered this as a last experiment, and determined, 
in case of failure, either from want of powers or self-possession, 1mme- 
diately to quit the stage for ever. In this negociation she required 12/. 
a-week, to which Mr. Harris objected, that being the salary given to his 
first singer, Miss Wheeler, whose reputation was established. Miss 
Wheeler’s reputation being quoted threw Mrs. Billington into a state of 
excitement, and she declined entering into any engagement. Harris, 
however, before he left her, arranged for twelve nights’ performance: 
and the bills announced, on the 7th of February, 1786, that Mrs. Bil- 
lington, from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, would make her first appear- 
ance on that stave, on Tuesday, the 14th of February, in Rosetta, in 
“ Love in a Village.’ Miss Wheeler’s reputation still stuck in her 
throat, and she trembled for the result of her début. She then applied 
to the friends she had made in Dublin, and, by the influence of one of 
them, their Majesties commanded the performance; and, though she 
had been regularly advertised for the Tuesday, on the previous day, 
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Monday, the 13th, the play-bills announced, “ her first appearance, by 
command of their Majesties, that evening,” an honour highly flattering, 
being unprecedented, and contrary to the custom generally observed by 
royalty. 

This extraordinary mark of patronage at once stamped her fame, 
and gave her a degree of consequence in the fashionable world, of the 
utmost value and importance. A début, under such circumstances, is 
of itself competent to insure success, even to a moderate display of 
talent; but, where such sanction co-operates with abilities of a superior 
cast, as in the present case, the success must be prodigious. 

‘* Lost in the liquid note 
That sweetly warbled from the mellow throat, 
Britannia’s King, like Ithaca the sage, 
In rapture heard the syren of the stage ! 
No anxious thought, no cank’ring care oppress'd 
The hallow'd mansion of his royal breast. 
Enchanting harmony essay’d its art, 
And pluck'd the daggers from a monarch’s heart.” 

When the curtain drew up, it was apprehended that her fears would 
have impeded her singing. Her first duet, and the song following, 
were very different from the rest of her performance, which displayed 
more execution than any other singer who had trod the English stage 
had ventured to attempt. Her singing was at first “ caviare to the 
gencral”—their favourite Catley gave but little cadence, and Mrs. Ban- 
nister none at all. Mrs. Billington was all cadence. The lovers of 
music were enraptured: the pit were doubtful whether they liked it or 
not, being so very different from what they had been used to; and the 
galleries decided it was too much like opera-singing to suit their taste, 
The effect produced on the orchestra was electric, particularly with the 
leader, who was so wrapped in astonishment at one of her magnificent 
cadences, as to neglect giving the chord at the close, till a cessation of 
all sound in the orchestra awoke his senses. 

Her face was beautiful and expressive, her figure graceful; her voice 
possessed a peculiar sweetness of tone, and was of great extent, but it 
wanted what Dr. Burney would call calibre. ‘The most scientific songs 
she executed with bewitching taste and affecting pathos; and, though 
her voice was not over-powerful, it possessed great variety and a most 
perfect shake. 

Before the twelve nights had expired Harris called upon her. He 
questioned her (but very cautiously) as to her expectations, wishing to 
make a permanent engagement with her; and she, having so greatly 
succeeded, said, rather in jest than earnest, “ a thousand pounds and a 
benefit, for the remainder of the season.”? It was then March, but, to 
her astonishment, her proposal was instantly, and, without the least 
hesitation, complied with: and Harris afterwards voluntecred to give her 
a second benefit for the extraordinary houses she had brought. She was 
most attentive to her duties at the theatre, and never once relaxed in her 
exertions. Mortellari, a celebrated Italian singer, was then in London 
—of him she took lessons. 

She repeated Rosetta on the 15th, played Polly on the 21st and 28th ; 
Clara on the 7th of March, and appeared in a new opera on the 18th of 
March (“ The Peruvian’’), which was performed Fe 2 five nights. 

It was some time before her novel style was entirely relished by the 
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middling class. This, and the jealousies of the singers of the old style, 
made her situation in the theatre not very enviable. 

In most of her characters she introduced songs, and many old airs, 
which long had lost their power to please, acquired, when given by her, 
new charms and graces. 

She had not been long in London before she took up her abode at 
Brompton, preferring that air to Poland Street, where her husband res 
sided; but she daily, on her way to the theatre, made an affectionate 
inquiry after his health. Billington, however, never failed to attend on 
Saturday, at the treasury, to relieve Mrs. Billington from the trouble of 
receiving her salary. 

Harris would not allow her to sing at the oratorios that season ; but, 
by his consent, she sang at the ancient concerts. 

“In the summer of 1786 she went to Paris, in order to take lessons of 
the great Sacchini, where she continued to fortify and strengthen her 
natural gifts with ornament and science. 

She returned to Covent Garden on the 9th of October, 1786, and 
appeared in Clara in “ The Duevna.’? On the 16th, * Richard Coeur 
de Lion’? was brought out, arranged by Shield, in which she was the 
heroine. After the fourth representation it was cut down to a farce, 
and lingered a few nights: and, on the 13th of January, 1787, she made 
her first appearance in Mandane; Leoni was the Arbaces, and Mrs, 
Kennedy, Artaxerxes. The opera had not been acted for seven years, 
and was very attractive. A new musical after-piece was brought out for 
her, called ** Nina,”’ from the French, on the 15th of May, and per- 
formed nine times. 

Mrs. Billington returned to Covent Garden on the 3d of October, 
1787, and appeared in Rosetta. The only new piece she performed in 
that season was * Marian,” written by Mrs. Brooke, with music by 
Shield, which was brought out on the 22dof May. For her benefit 
(which took place in — she revived the ‘ Lady of the Manor:’ 
at her second benefit, in April, she played Mandane. 

In May, 1787, a eeu arose at the ancient concert as to precedence 
in the orchestra, Mrs. Billington, it appeared, took umbrage at the 
introduction of anew singer, and, two hours before the concert began, 
gave notice that she would not sing that night, unless the new singer 
was placed close to her on her left hand ; and the next morning she 
wrote to Ashley, the conductor of the concert, to desire that her name 
might be taken out of the list of singe rs at Westminster Abbey. 

In the following June she again visited Paris, for the benefit of 
Piccini’s instructions, as far as they would tend, to her further improve- 
ment. She declined all engagements that were offered her, but at- 
tended several private parties. She was compelled to return in August 
for the several music-meetings. 

In September, 1788, she paid Daly, the Dublin manager, 500/., the 
penalty for breaking hes engagement in that city in the previous summer; 
and, in November, an accident occurred to her, which had ne arly proved 
fatal. She had to play Rosina, and, being troubled with a violent tooth- 
ache, she took a quantity of laundanum into her mouth to lull the pain: 
by aceident she swallowed the greater part of it, and the effect was such 
as to produce hysterics, and immediately after strong convulsions ; timely 
aid, however, removed the very alarming symptoms. 

Mrs, Billington was continually subject to illness: in January, 1790, 
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so alarmingly so, that Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Warren, who attended her, 
gave no hopes of her recovery until the beginning of February. 

For her first benefit this season, in March, she brought out a new opera, 
called “ The Czar,” the music by Shield—it was acted but four times. 
At her second benefit, in June, she played Ophelia, for the first time, 
with the original airs, and introduced Purcell’s ‘* Mad Bess:” she 
repeated the character a few nights after. 

Mrs. Billington beginning to fall off in her attraction, Harris proposed 
an engagement upon reduced terms, which she refused, and went to 
Dublin, not choosing to accept Jess than her old terms of 10004. She 
appeared in Dublin, November 9th, in Clara: the crowd was very great, 
and the theatre so exceedingly hot that several ladies fainted. She con- 
tinued to draw great houses till her departure in spring, when she re- 
turned to London for the oratorios and concerts. 

In January, 1791, she was offered two hundred guineas for the twelve 
nights of the professional concerts: this she declined, till the Duke of 
Cumberland, to secure her talent for his favourite concert, generously 
said, he would make up the deficiency, by presenting her with a 100/., 
fur a ticket, at her benefit; but, the Prince dying, and the musical 
legacy not appearing in his Royal Highness’s last testament, the fair 
warbler was obliged to take the wi/d for the deed. 

In October she again engaged with Harris, at 1200/. for the season, 
200/. for dresses, two benefits as heretofore, and to play only two nights 
a-week, Appeared the lst of November, in Clara, her first appearance 
these two years. She was much improved as an actress, 

The following year Mrs. Billington and her husband went to Naples, 
she having resolved upon quitting public life, and retiring upon the 
competency she had acquired, being only then twenty-five years of age. 
Mr. and Mrs. Billington were accompanied by her brother. When they 
reached Naples, Sir William Hamilton was ambassador there from 
England. Proud of an artist from his own country, whom he thought 
would eclipse all competitors, he persuaded her to sing to the King 
and Queen, at their private residence at Caserta. Their Majesties were 
so delighted with her, that they would not allow her to depart from the 
palace until she had consented to sing in public (and she wanted but little 
persuasion) ; and, accordingly, on the 30th of May, 1794, she made her 
entrée at the Theatre San Carlo, then the first musical establishment in 
the world, in an opera composed for her by Bianchi, called “ Ignez de 
Castro.” Hersuccess was great, her triumph complete, and not a word 
more was heard of retirmg. On the next day, after dining atthe Bishop 
of Winchester’s, as Mr. Billington was preparing to escort his wife to 
the theatre, he was suddenly seized with an apoplectic fit, and expired 
in Bianchi’s arms, without uttering a word. An eruption of Vesuvius 
took place almost immediately after, and, such was the prejudice of the 
Neapulitans, that they attributed the calamity to the introduction of a 
heretic on their stage. The excitement was such that her friends 
actually had apprehensions for her personal safety. Her talents, how- 
ever, prevailed; she renewed her performance, and no prima donna 
ever received more rapturous applause, in that country, where music 
is so well understood. Paesiello, Paer, and Hammel wrote for her. 

After the death of her husband Mrs. Billington remained at Naples 
until 1796, when she went to Venice. After her first night’s per- 
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formance there, she was'taken so ill as to be unable to play during the 
rest of the season ; but the manager generously brought her the whole 
of her salary, and she, as generously, sang the whole of the following 
season gratuitously. The air of Venice not agreeing with her, she left 
it for Rome, where she was earnestly solicited to give a concert, which 
she declined ; but a society of Cavalieri undertook the whole of the 
arrangements, and she and her brother performed to a very crowded 
assembly. 

She afterwards accepted engagements at Milan, Padua, Vincenza, 
Modina, Reggia, Verona, Bologna, &c. &c., and was the rage at all. 
In 1796 she was engaged for Burgamo Fair, where she had the same 
terms as Marchesi, 800 sequins for a month. 

Early in 1798 she married M. Fellesent, a native of Lyons, son of a 
banker: he was in the French army, which he quitted on his marriage, 
and settled in the neighbourhood of Venice, where his wife had pur- 
chased an estate: she previously accompanied him to Paris. So soon 
as the November following, it was said she had got rid of her republican 
plague ; but, however she might wish it, he declared he would never 
give up her notes—she experienced some severe lessons in the school of 
humiliation. He was young and handsome, but so tyrannical in’ his 
behaviour to her that she trembled at the sight of him. ‘Being a furious 
republican, much of his ill conduct towards her arose from his antipathy 
toher country. The unlucky syren was obliged to devote her melodious 
strains to melancholy repentance. He was volatile and inconstant in 
his temperament, and she felt the pangs of unrequited affection. 

In May, 1801, Mrs. Billington, or, more correctly, Countess Felle- 
sent, arrived in England, and took up her abode at Osborne’s Hotel, in 
the Adelphi, having left her cara sposa in Italy. She looked extremely 
well, had grown rather embonpoint, but the alteration became her. Her 
vocal powers were greater than ever, and the Italian school had given 
great refinement to her style of singing. Her emoluments must have 
been very considerable; since, notwithstanding, when the French in- 
vaded Venice, she lost 20,000 sequins, about 10,000/., which she had 
lodged in the public bank, yet she had been able to remit to England 
a sum not inferior, besides jewels, principally presents from the Queen 
of Naples, and others. She was accompanied by her brother, Charles 
Weicheell, then about seven-and-twenty, who was considered one of the 
first violin players in Europe. 

On her return to her native country, the Opera, Drury Lane, and 
Covent Garden managers were alike eager to engage her. At first they 
thought the terms were too high; but, when each found the other was 
we not a word more of objection was given to her emolument, 
but each claimed her as their prize, and, after much incertitude and 
tergiversation, by the friendly interference of the late Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley, a sort of compromise took place between the proprietors of the 
two winter theatres, that they should go halves in the lady, at fifty 
guineas a-night: Harris to have the first. Malevolent observations 
were made at the enormous sum she was to receive ; it was certainly, at 
that time, an unprecedented sum; but a very few years after it was 
doubled, in the case of Master Betty. To arrive at excellence is 4 
work of time, labour, persevering industry, and skill; and, however 
one the harvest may finally turn out, it should be remembered it 
may fail. 
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ty onto f*By painful, slow, and gradual. march we rise, rpit 

And long, long labours, wait the glorious prize.” ; 

On the 23d of September, 1801, it was announced in the Covent 
Garden bills that Mrs. Billington (she still retained her former name) 
would make her first appearance these seven years, in the ensuing week. 
On the 3d of.October she appeared in the character of Mandane : the 
audience were struck with rapture and astonishment at her extraordinary 

wers. 

Her brother led the orchestra on the nights she appeared, for which 
he received from each theatre 500/. for the season. 

On the Ith of October she appeared at Drury Lane, in the same part 
as at Covent Garden. A more finished performance than her Mandane 
was never witnessed. 

On the 21st of October she went through the two first acts of Man- 
dane with her usual éclat; but, after some delay in commencing the - 
third, Kelly came forward and declared that Mrs. Billington was alarm- 
ingly ill, and requested, in the name of the managers, that, if any medical 
gentlemen were in the house, they would come round, and endeavour to 
relieve her; this information was received with some symptoms of dis- 
content, and, at length, the audience were very tumultuous in expressing 
their disapprobation. To allay this storm, Mr. Kemble came forth, 
and, with the most solemn earnestness, assured the audience that, after 
haying been confined to her bed the day before, Mrs. Billington had 
made an effort to perform that night in order to prevent the public from 
being disappointed, but that it was with great difficulty she struggled 
through her last song—that the moment she quitted the stage she fell 
prostrate in a fit, and that a dreadful succession of fits followed. He 
assured the audience that two medical gentlemen of great respectability 
were with her, who authorized him to declare that, without the hazard 
of her life, she could not attempt to resume her duty that night. Several 
voices then demanded the names of the medical men; Mr. Kemble did 
not answer the demand, but concluded with expressing his hopes that 
the audience, with their usual humanity, would allow the entertainment 
tocommence. His address, instead of appeasing the audience, threw 
them into a violent ferment ; but, towards the end of the first act of the 
farce, they became tranquil. The medical men, who came from the 
front of the theatre to her assistance, were Dr. Halifax, and Mr. Porter, 
an apothecary. 

Mrs. Billington had for some time experienced much suffering from 
violent pain, which was discovered by Dr. Heaviside to proceed from a 
needle which, by some accident of which she entertained no recollection, 
had lodged in the fleshy part of one of her arms: it was, with some 
difficulty, extracted. This circumstance violently agitated her spirits, 
and, probably, contributed much to her indisposition. On the same 
evening she was attended by Dr. Reynolds, who was apprehensive that 
at least a week must elapse before she could return to her profession. 

On the 30th of April she took her benefit at Drury Lane, and pro- 
duced an opera called “ Algonah,” which was Cobb’s “ Cherokee,” 
with a very trifling alteration. Kelly says on this very night she met with 
a terrible fright, and no wonder, for, at the end of the opera, on returning 
to her dressing-room, she found a man there ; and who should this man 
be, but her dear and affectionate husband, whom she thought safe and 
snug at Venice: but he, good soul! was so deeply in love with her, 
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that he vowed he could no longer bear to be separated: from his dear 

Bettina—as he called her—and particularly from her English guineas. 

Weighty reasons were given him why he should not remain in Eng- 

land, which he took, and speedily departed, as she hoped for ever. 
The following are the receipts of her first fifty nights :— 





£ es. da. £ -¢. d. 
Oct. 7 Mandane . Covent Gar.J510 1 0 Brought forward . 11,520 14 6 
7 ee . ee 486 18 0 | Dec.12 Mandane . Drury Lane 356 10 6 
8 es - Drury Lane 358 10 6 15 ee _« Covent Gar. 341 3 6 
10 ee ° es 346 14 6 17 a0 - Drury Lane 361 14 6 
13 ee » Covent Gar. 374 5 0 31 Clara . Covent Gar. 452 7 6 
17 ob - Drury Lane 484 8 O | Jan. 2 .. . Drury Lane 236 ll 6 
20 ee - Covent Gar. 423 ll 6 7 Mandane . CoventGar. 338 2 0 
22 é - Drary Lane 494 7 6 Feb. 6 Rosetta ‘ 7 504 9 0 
Nov. 4 - Covent Gar. 415 {1 0 es - Drury Lane 459 10 0 
5 ee « Drury Lane 40415 6 a ee . Covent Gar. 487 7 0 
6 ee « Covent Gar. 470 17 6 13—sne « Drury Lane 316 10 6 
6 ee » Drury Lane 457 0 & 16 ae - Covent Gar. 423 15 0 
ll ee . e6 520 10 0 18 » Drary Lane 344 10 0 
13 Clara (Duenna) Cov. Gar. 508 10 0 90 +. . Covent Gar. 416 8 6 
path - .. 49519 6 22 Polly (benefit) . 814 9 0 
19 oe - Drury Lane 51210 0 23 Rosetta « Drury Lane 275 0 0 
21 ee . Covent Gar. 483 6 0 25 ee . *e 284 5 0 
24 =e . Drury Lane 416 16 6 87 ee . Covent Gar. 416 1] 0 
26 *e + Covent Gar. 437 11 0 | Mar. 2 Polly : se 33619 6 
28 ee « Drury Lane 453 8 0 ee « Drury Lane 356 17 0 
Dec, | oe - Covent Gar. 393 3 6 oS é « Covent Gar. 283 6 0 
3 se « Drury Lane 431 8 6 D9 ec - Drury Lane 265 0 0 
5 Mandane . Covent Gar. 419 8 6 1] Rosetta (com. of their Ma- 
7 Clara + Drury Lane 480 13 6 jesties) . Covent Gar. 596 9 6 
8 Mandane . ee 366 3 6 13 Mandane . Drury Lane 404 0 0 
“lo ee « Covent Gar. 379 5 6 15 Rosetta - Covent Gar. 362 3 0 
Carried forward ° £11,520 l4 6 Total ‘ £20,645 3 6 


Receipts of the first fifty nights, 20,645/. 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Billington did not enjoy good health; she had occasion, three 
or four times during the season, to decline performing. On the 12th of 
January she sent the following note to Mr. Lewis :— 


“ Dear Sir,—It grieves me to the heart that I am not able to play this 
evening, my throat being so chafed as not to leave me a single note in my 
voice. I have tried all possible means, but, for my misfortune, they have not 
afforded me that relief 5 cepaied: I hope, as I have but a slight fever, I 
shall soon be restored, and next week, if you please, I will perform twice at 
Covent Garden. My anxiety to perform this evening has much increased 
my malady, “ Yours, &c. 

“E. BinLine@ron.” 


When the oratorios began, both theatres claimed her. Drury Lane 
announced that by her articles she was bound to sing at each theatre 
alternately ; and Covent Garden, the same day, said, Mrs. Billington 
not being under articles to sing in any oratorios at Drury Lane, alter- 
nately with those of Covent Garden, she will sing the remainder of the 
season solely at Covent Garden. 

Mr. Peake, the Drury Lane treasurer, then published the following 
award of Sir Henry Bate Dudley, to whom the subject-matter in dis- 
pute had been referred :— 

, * Sloane Street, March 9, 1802. 

“ Sir,—I am sorry to learn from your letter of yesterday that there should 
have been any necessity for your application tome, as the referee nominated 
by the proprietors of both theatres, respecting the engagement of Mrs. 
Billington. The agreement between Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harris, in my 
presence, very simply and plainly stipulated that the vocal performances of 
that lady should be equally apportioned between them, for the interest of 
both theatres, in oratorios as well as dramatic entertainments. I can have 
no hesitation, therefore, in compliance with your requisition, hereby to 
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award that the proprietors of Drury Lane have a mutual and an equal claim 
of right with those of Covent Garden Theatre, in the fnuitee! Spartrtianess 
of Mrs. Billington, during the present season. tf 
“Tl have the honour, &c. gi 
* H, B. Dupugy. 
“ To R. B. Sheridan, Esq., and Jas. Richardson, Esq,” 


Notwithstanding the above, Mrs. Billington did not sing at the 
Lane oratorios. They delayed the commencement of their season from 
night to night, while the business was under disevssion, and only opened 
two out of the eleven nights, and then assisted by Madame Mara. 

In March Mrs. Billington played Merope for Banti’s benefit, who on 
that occasion played in male attire, for the first time. Curiosity was on 
tiptoe to see these two great singers in the same opera. The perform- 
ances drew an overflowing house. The stage was sv crowded with 
ladies as well as gentlemen that the performers had scarcely room to 
move. The worthy Signor Zachariah Banti, to be sure of laying hold 
of the money, had the pit-door barricadoed, and posted himself there 
with some of his friends.» An immense crowd collected; the rush was 
so great that away went barricades and Banti together ; he"was carried 
forward, willye nillye—money-box, and all—in the van of the crowd, 
to the very front of the orchestra—and when he recovered the \use of 
his legs, he gazed around him, and, in disappointed anguish, exclaimed, 
“Oh, sacra Maria! de pit is full—de gallery full—and no money in 
de box! What will my Brigida say when I shall have nothing in my 
box for her?” 

On the 2d of June Mara took her farewell benefit; Billington sang 
for her: a duet was composed for them to display their mutual accom- 
plishments, and the contest was executed on both sides to the utmost 
pitch of scientific expression ; never was there a more transcendent exer- 
cise of ability. 

Woodward, the celebrated caricaturist, took advantage of the: rage 
for singing, and published in April “The Musical Mania for 1802,” 
delineated in six characteristic plates, with metrical elucidations, and a 
bravura dedication to Mrs. Billington. . 

The last time of her appearing on the English stage was for Mrs. 
Crouch’s benefit at Drury Lane, on the 3rd of June, 1802, in Mandane. 

Lord Kinnaird, as one of the committee of the Opera House, engaged 
Mrs. Billington at 2500 guineas for the season. This being an in- 
fringement upon Banti’s engagement occasioned a fracas; upon her 
remonstrance the noble Lord very politely replied, “‘ that her engage- 
ment was not worth a farthing, and if she was inclined to encounter a 
lawsuit, they were ready to meet it.”” Taylor protested against the 
power of Lord Kinnaird, as his trustee, to make engagements, but this 
difficulty was settled by Mr. Gould becoming the proprietor of the 
opera, who gladly ratified Mrs. Billington’s engagement, and reconciled 
the ladies. Billington was prima donna of the opera 1803, 1804, 1805, 
and 1806, and was also engaged at the oratorios, ancient coucerts, &c. 
&c. &c. at this period. 

When Grassini arrived in England, both being prima donnas, neither 
would give precedency to the other, even in the position of a name in 
the bill, and, in order to reconcile matters, they were singly and alter- 
nately announced. 

Nov.— vow. LIV. NO. CCXV. 24 
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The grand triumph however was when these splendid, artists were 
brought together i the same opera, which w with on A ‘at 
effected. Winter composed for these two beautiful women “.TI Ratto di 
Proserpina” in three weeks; it was his chef-d’@uvre, and the only 
opera in which they appeared together. 

In December, 1804, Mrs. Billington again had nearly lost her Jife 
by the mistake of her servant, who gave her an overdose of medicine, in 
which laudanum was the principal ingredient. Medical aid was imme- 
diately called in, but it was some days before she entirely recovered. 

In May, 1805, an alarm of fire in her house in Cadogan Place so 
greatly discomposed her that she afterwards took refuge with her friend 
Lady Hamilton. 

‘ In 1807, Pratt wrote the following lines, and presented them to 
er :— 


: 


** Methought a voice, distinct and clear 
As ever moyed attention’s ear, 
As ever won affection's heart, 
Its magic would no more impart. 
But since that well-known voice again 
Resumes the still unrivall’d strain, 
Unriyall’d where the melting sound 
Should spread the thrill of passion round ;— 
Why should we give the palm to Rome, 
When genius claims the wreath at home ? 
A bright Cecilia of our own, 
Why should she abdicate the throne ? 


The warbler of our native plains 

Shall soothe us with more dulcet strains, 
With softer charm the bosom sway, 

And the sweet harmonist obey 

Than loudest notes that only prove 

The force of wonder not of love.” 

In March, 1808, Mrs. Billington, Naldi, and Braham, gave concerts 
at Willis’s Rooms for six nights. These were continued during the 
two following seasons at Hanover Square Rooms. In March, 1810, she 
announced to the nobility, gentry, and her friends, that it being the last 
season of her public performance, she intended to take a benefit on the 
6th of June. She then retired (too early the harmonic world said) in 
the plenitude of her vocal powers, and her last strains were given in 
Bianchi’s admired aria, “ Taci O Levinia,” in the most enchanting style. 

In June, 1812, she gave an exquisite treat to a large party at her 
residence in Fulham Fields (now called Sussex House): his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex and many distinguished persons were 
present, A small band of the best artists was led by Salomon, and the 
vocalists comprised the first talent of the country. Every effort was 
made to induce her again to appear in public; to one very pressing 
application she wrote as follows :— 
' “Fulham, Thursday. 


“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your very polite letter, which would not have 
remained so long unanswered, but that I have been in deep affliction for the 
loss of a worthy, good, and amiable friend. I am very sensible of your kind 
expressions, but I have for these last two years made up my mind never to 
appear in public again; consequently, I am obliged to decline your offer. 
Sir, 1 beg to remain vour very obliged and obedient— | 

“E. BiL.ineton.” 
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Shortly after she was given over by her physicians, but almost mi | 
lously recovered. When Kean attvacted Wl | a Ms Drury, } 
Theatre, Mrs. Billington sat in the orchestra to witness his perfor ance, 
sn we recognized by the audience, and the gallery called out “Silence 
or @ song. 

Fellesent once more surprised his wife “ in her shady blegt retreat,” in 
July, 1817. His visit, wholly unexpected, excited no small alarm to the 
lady; the gentleman, it appears, after fifteen years’ absence, had agpin 
suddenly discovered how dear she was to him, and, wonderful to relate, 
declared he could no longer live without the society of his beloved wife ; 
(there was not the least suspicion that he had heard of her great increase 
of wealth). Although she did not hesitate to avow how much she 
despised him, in spite of the advice of her friends he possessed such 
an unaccountable influence over her, that, contrary even to her own 
wishes, she, in less than a month, returned with him to Venice, and 
quitted England, her friends and connexions, for ever, 

On the 18th of August, 1818, she was taken ill at her house, St. 
Artien, near Venice, and died there on the 25th of the same month. 

Into whatever human errors this extraordinary singer might have 
been betrayed, she possessed an excellent heart, and a truly benevolent 
disposition ; unprotected talent, and unfriended distress, were sure of all 
the assistance that she could afford them, and her benevolence was 
wholly without ostentation. Hospitality was another prominent feature 
in her character ; it is impossible to describe the anxiety with which her 
friends implored her not to leave the country with a husband who had 
treated her so ill when abroad, whom for sixteen years she had so 
liberally supported ; and who, in so extraordinary a manner, had, all at 
once, declared that he could not live without her. Their efforts only pro- 
duced the following reply : — “ My husband requires me to go, and it is 
my duty to comply.” 

Eleven years after her death, June, 1829, a rule was moved for in the 
Court of Common Pleas, to show cause why John Dawson, an attorney 
of the court, should not be called upon to deliver up to Mr. Fellesent 
(husband of the late Mrs. Billington) certain title-deeds, leases, and 
other documents, which had been deposited as security for 65001., lent 
by that lady to a friend, as well as other large sums; the rule was 
granted, but afterwards dismissed. 

In the September following, the whole of her property, about 45,000/,, 
was transferred to Mr. Fellesent; and the day after, the brother of her 
first husband laid claim to the property —but the application came too late. 





BOOTH, WILKS, CIBBER, AND DOGGETT, 


Barton Booru was an actor of great talent ; after Betterton’s death 
he was kept back by Wilks, in favour of his friend Mills, who was a 
very inferior actor to Booth. When Addison’s “ Cato” was produced 
the hero was offered to Cibber, who refused it; it was then given to 
Mills, who declined acting it, on the ground of its being too old for him ; 
it was then given to Booth, who was so eminently successful in the 
representation of the character as to be universally allowed to be at the 
head of his profession. His popularity was perhaps in some measure 
2a2 
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assisted by the party-fecling which the production of the play had 
created, s was in 17/2. 

- Booth hi previously been restless in his station in the theatre, on 
account of the partiality shown to Mills to his great detriment, and feel- 
ing that he had an equal right with themselves to partake of the profits. 

It will be necessary, before farther mention is made of Booth, to 
show. the state of the theatre at that period. 

On the 19th of Nov. 1709, the two patents granted to Davenant and 
Killigrew were regularly surrendered to the crown, through the Lord 
Chamberlain, and licences were granted to open both houses, which was 
attempted, but without success. The Lord Chamberlain had yy ana 
suppressed the performances of Rich, who tried to regain the favour of 
the court by submission and the surrender of the patents. 

“ Anne, R.—Whereas we have thought fit, for the good government of 
the stage, and the better entertainment of the town, and encouragement of 
the undertakers, that only one company of comedians shall be hereafter 
allowed and established by our royal licence, under the direction of the 
Chamberlain of our household for the time being. 

“* And whereas, William Collier, gentleman, Mr. Robert Wilks, Mr. 
Thomas Doggett, and Mr. Colley Cibber, have been represented to us, by 
reason of their long experience, and other good qualifications, as fit persons 
to be undertakers, and to have the management of our said company, we 
therefore, reposing especial trust and confidence in you, the said William 
Collier, Robert Wilks, Thomas Doggett, and Colley Cibber, do give and 
grant unto you full power and authority, to form, constitute, and esta- 
blish for us, a company of comedians, with full and free licence to act and 
represent in any convenient place, during our pleasure, and no longer, all 
comedies, tragedies, and other theatrical performances (musical entertain- 
ments excepted), subject to such rules and orders, for their good government 
therein, as they shall receive from time to time, from y* Lord Chamberlain 
of our household, 

* And we hereby further revoke and make void all former licences and 

wers granted by us to any person for that purpose. Given at our court at 

ampton Court, this 6th day of November, 1710, in the ninth year of our 
reign. ** By her Majesty's command, 
“ SHREWSBURY.” 


To which the following answer was returned :— 


“ Sir,—We are willing to accept of her Majesty's licence, and to act on 
such days in the Haymarket as his Grace the Lord Chamberlain shall ap- 
point. We hope our ready submission will entitle us to his Grace's favour 
in case We are not able to support the company under the loss of Saturday. 

“ We are, Sir, 
“Your Honour's most humble and most obedient servants, 
“* Rosr. Witks—Tuo. Doceetr, 
“ C, CIBBER. 
“ Thursday, Nov. y° 16, 1710.” 


Saturday, mentioned in the above letter, was reserved by the Lord 
Chamberlain for the performances of operas. When, on the 2ist, Wilks 
removed his company to Drury Lane, and Aaron Hill commenced the 
operas, the closing of the theatre on the Saturdays was done away 
with, 

These two documents show the value of the patents, about which so 
much has been said, and so often referred to by the possessors of the 
two national theatres ; they will also show the policy of Mr. Sheridan’s 
purchasing Killigrew’s dormant patent of Mr. Harris, for which 16,500/. 
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‘was ‘given, when, with the patent in his pocket, ‘he appli to rd 
George the Third for a twenty-one years” licence, to effect which, 
friend, Knowing his habits, took him to Windsor over ‘hight, ‘to “hiake 
sure of his being in time to make a personal application to his Majesty, 
as he rode out in the morning, at his usual time, eleven o’clock : “he was 
called at nine, and reached the castle-gate fire miinutes too late ;' he, 
however, was there at his Majesty’s return, and obtained his suit—the 
licence upon which Drury Lane now acts. | 

Booth’s popularity daily increasing, he judged it the proper time , 
shake off the irksome trammels which had so long hung heavily upo 
him ; he therefore wrote the following letter, which Wilks and ‘his 
partners getting intimation of, contrived that he should act every night, 
and thereby prevent his presence at the Court, which was then at 
Windsor. Nevertheless, with the assistance of his fricnds, who assisted 
him with their carriages and relays of horses at Hounslow, he went every 
night to Windsor, with four horses, as soon as the play was over. 


“ Tuesday, Dec. 16, 1712. 

“ My Lord,—I cannot forbear returning you my most humble thenks for 
your kind promise of assisting me, tho’ at the same time I cannot but be 
concern’d at the trouble I give you. 

“ Let me humbly beg leave to give your Lordship some further light into 
this affair. A short history of my misfortunes, since I first undertook this 
unhappy business I am now engaged in, may prevail on your /Lordship's 
good nature and generosity to redress the oppression I now labour er 
with more despatch than perhaps might seem necessary to you, if you were 
unacquainted with my present condition. 

“ After having been six years at Westminster School, instead of going to 
either university to pursue my studies, my folly led me to the profession I 
now must stick to while I live. As the world goes, actors are very rarely 
preferred to any other employment. I blush to own my indiscretion ; I was 
very young ; but since I have brought myself to a bad market I must make 
the best of it. 

‘¢] have been thirteen years an actor: five years in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
under Mr. Betterton; and during that time I did not receive comunibus 
annis thirty pounds by my salary; from thence I remov’d under Mr. Van- 
burgh and Mr. Congreve, to the playhouse in the Haymarket, for four 
years. I fared not much better than before; these misfortunes threw me 
materially behindhand in the world, and, had I not married a gentlewoman 
of some fortune, I must have perish’d ; for the four remaining years I re- 
ceived my full pay, which amounted to one hundred and ten pounds per 
ann. or thereabout. I have had success in my benefit yore for the four 
years past, but never yet was able to retrieve the losses 1 sustained before. 
I was always cheerful in my misfortunes, and endeavoured, by much indus- 
try and application in my business, to render myself acceptable to the town, 
still flattering myself with hopes, that, one time or other, actors would be 
encourag’d as they were at the restoration, and many years afterwards— 
volvenda dies en attulit? But Mr. Wilks, Mr. Doggett, and Mr, Cibber 
only enjoy the benefit of this alteration in our theatrical government ; those 

entlemen have been and are in possession of what has already made ’em 
case in their circumstances, while I must act and labour to divert the town 
for a bare subsistence only. This, my Lord, is hard upon me: yet I have 
something to urge farther, to satisfy your Lordship that my case is still 
worse—my present livelyhood depends upon my health; and even at this 
time I lye too much at the mercy of my creditors. 

“ Thus, my Lord, if I am not redress’d, I must be a sacrifice to my 
equals; Mr, Wilks, Mr. Cibber, and Mr. Doggett must raise fortunes to 
themselves and families, while I starve. 
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'* T know the worth and honour of the Vice Chamberlain, but not. being so 
well known to him as to your Lordship I have humbly begg’d of you/to be 
my patron and advocate to him; and I am well assured he has ever hada 
just and true for your Lordship. 

“ IT must beg leave to tell your Lordship that you are an honour and an 
ornament to dramatic poetry in particular; the knowledge of that naturally 
inclined me to believe your Lordship would readily endeavour to help an 
oppressed actor, who has had the good fortune to please the town, and some- 
times your Lordship, whose judgment I would willingly stand or fall by. I 
never could hope to be forgiven the freedom I have taken, were not your 
Lordship one of the best temper'd noblemen living. 

‘I humbly beg that my necessity, and the justice of my cause, may pre- 
vail upon your Lordship to pardon my presumption of writing to you. 

“T am, my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship's most obedient and most humble servant, 
“ B. Boorn. 

** To the Right Honourable the Lord Lansdowne.” 


Booth wrote twice again before he obtained his wish. The Queen 
added his name to the licence, which Doggett opposed in every way 
he possibly could, by menaces, threats, protest upon protest, &. &c. 
He never would appear upon the stage after. Aimongst other curious 
documents relative to Doggett’s opposition to Booth’s participation in 
the proprietorship are the following letters addressed to the Vice Cham- 
berlain Coke :— 


“* Sir,—It is now seven or eight weeks since I deliverd to you, in wrighting, 
as you commanded me, stich proposals as I did hope you would think so 
reasonable, that I should have had your immediate order for my share, which 
I have been kept out of ever since the new license; the managers say by 
Pa direction; and Mr. Cibber has told me I must sue for it ifI will 
lave it. 
> “ Sir, my Lord Chamberlain did tell me my property would not be touch’d, 
and I had your own word for it too; and, ifafter that I am forced into West- 
minster Hall to try whether it is or not, and shall be obligd to engage such 
persons in the dispute, and to provide such papers as I am very well assured 
are not proper to be brought there from the office, I hope it will not be im- 
puted my fault, if I can cum at my right no other way, though I had much 
rather, Sir, receive it from yotir justice instead, that I might have greater 
obligations to subscribe, 

‘* Your most obedient humble servant, 
“ London, Jan. 6th, 1714.” “Tuo. DoGGetr. 


“Sir,—I am sorre that I am forcet upon giving you this trouble so soon 
as you are come to toune ; while I had the power of a manager I always tooke 
what care I could to prevent your receiving any from the play-house, but I 
have been excluded from having any vote there above this twelvemonth 
past; and, in Nov’. last, the cash that was always loged in my hands till 
the end of the year, to defray such debts as should be forgott and left unpaid, 
was taken from me, and part of my share in the cloathes and scenes, &c., 
sold to Mr. Booth by the direction of Mr. Vice Chamberlain, and the rest, 
as I am informd, is divided between Mr. Wilks and Mr. Cibber. Upon 
my complaining of these injuries, Mr. Vice Chamberlain was pleased to 
send for me, and to promise mé, if I would give an account what money I 
had then in my hands, and perform such other conditions as he then pro- 
posd to me, the other managers should do the like, and, I should have my 
share. I did as he requird of mé, and have since obeyd all his commands, 
but have not been able to obtain any manor of redtess. 

“ Sir, I would petition his Grace the Duke of Shrewsbury, but, when I 
had the honour to wait upoti him last, I found I had the fhisibettine to have 
fullen under his displeasure, I cannot tell for what, but could not have be- 
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lieved I should have found such effects of it. If it is his Grace's pleasure 
that I should quit my business, I hope he will be pleased that 1, should 
receive a reasonable satisfaction for it without apealeing from his Grace, 
Sir, I hope before Fryday you will please to lett me know what I am to 
expect, for that I understand is the last day of acting this season, and the 
managers will be goe out of town to the end that they may give as much 
trouble and delay as they can to, : 
“* Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“ Thos. Doaartr. 

“ Jan. y* ¥4th, 1714.” 

Subsequent to this Doggett, whose literary attaintients appear t6 
have been by no means extensive, filed a bill m Chancery. After twi 
years’ litigation, he was given fourteen days for deciding whethér he 
would return to the stage to act as before, which he declined, It was 
then decreed that he should receive 600/. for his share of the propert 
(Booth had previously offered him 1000/.). He took the money, an 
absented himself entirely from the stage. 

Booth was born in Lancashire, 1681. At nine years old he went to 
Westminster School, where he displayed talents for Latin poetry. Was 
intended for the church; but, at seventeen, when about to Be sent to 
the university, as he states in his letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
he went to Ireland, and commenced actor. He appeared iti London in 
1701, and died May the 10th, 1733, of a complication of disorders, 
which had prevented him performing for some years, 

He married a second wife, Miss Santlowe, in 1719, & plédsing actress 
and excellent dancer, who quitted the stage at his death. She lived till 
the year 1773, 
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YOUTH. 





“ © gioventii primavera della vita!” 





Tuov art a glorious, yet a fearful thing ! 

Thy worth unknown till thou art vanishing ! 

For when we once begin to count the store 

Of days still left, thy first fresh bloom is o’er, 
Whilst every hour the shrinking heart then feels 
The leaden hand of time that o’er it steals, 

And seeks with eagerness the faintest ray 

That marks we yet pursue thy radiant way. 


The earth is still the same—the sky—the sea ; 
But, oh! they are not as they used to be! 

It was thine incense breath that made all bright, 
And shed around a dew of glittering light! 
E’en, like the enamell’d insect of the skies, 
Whate’er approach’d thee, bore off thy rich dyes 
Until of all the glittering down bereft, 

Nought of thy colouring, O Youth, is left! 

Too late we feel on shadows we have thtown 
Freshness and truth, till quench’d is all our own 
Too late we find like spendthrifts we have given, 
To idle air, this precious boon of Heaven! 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, ESQ;* 
, Cuap. III, | 


On the afternoon of the second day after my arrival in Paris, I: saun- 
tered towards the Tuilerie Gardens. As I passed through the streets 
teeming with bustle and animation, the Boulevards, the Rue de la Paix, 
the Place Venddme, I felt the full force of the poet’s dictum calum non 
animum, &c. I was come for diversion, but what was all this giddy crowd 
tome? Not one of them even cast a look upon the plain, ordinary, 
middle-aged gentleman before them; with not one of them had he any 
single object of common interest. The isolated situation in which | 
stand at home—if my poor sister Kitty had been more discreet and 
lived, how different would have been my fate !—the isolated situation in 
which I stand—without even a dog or cat about which I care much— 
the little interest I take in the affairs of the world in general—all this 
often presses upon me as I perambulate the busy throng of Piccadilly or 
the Strand ; but what is my sense of isolation, my unit feel of oneness 
there, compared with what assails me now, where the trackless ocean of 
foreign features seems widening around me on every side? At home, 
even the common routine of physical life—the mere mechanism of exist- 
ence—creates some approximation of cases or feelings between natives 
of the same clime and country—but here, I am cut off from sympathy in 
the very necessaries of life. I hate their little bits of “ rosbif de mouton,” 
and have no other title to give their wine than that which was bestowed 
upon it by an oriental patriarch in the phraseology of his country and the 
bitterness of his heart: he called it—‘‘ the brother of vinegar.’ Is it 
better in the affairs of public than of domestic life? No. I loath the 
flash and dash of the national spirit in politics, their fanfaronnade in the 
useful arts, their frippery in the ornamental—but, above all, that eternal 
craving for agitation and change which has produced so many political 
commotions—that, when I mention revolution—and I detest even the 
word—the volatile wretches gaily ask, “ /aquelle ?” 

Even their most serious moods have no attractions for me—the solid 
gloom of a coal-heaver’s face, when porter rises a penny a-pot, is more 
congenial with my feelings than the mixture of grief and grimace which 
the unhappy here assume, and the desperate resource of a secret plunge 
over Westminster Bridge in a November fog seems less abhorrent from 
right and reason than an ostentatious display of “dissolving into 
space,” as they here call suicide—or writing rhapsodies and rhodomon- 
tade over pans of charcoal. ' 

I reached the Gardens in this frame of mind. How different are all places 
of public morning resort at the close of the day! The busy throng is 
succeeded by a few forjorn and listless loiterers—the light and tripping 
foot of those who resort there for pleasure has retired to the haven of a 
happy home, or to some other cheerful scene; there remains the languid 
tread of those who wander about they scarce know why—the empty 
chairs—the ati length of the unoccupied benches—even the rem- 
nants of the crowd, the very orange-peel and scraps of winter nosegays 
which lie scattered about, give an air of melancholy to the place so lately 
fervent with the crowd of those who are gone. Gone! What is there in 
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that word, whose saddening import can extend itself to persons indiffer- 
ent to tsyif notamnknown ? | IO AVITASTAY ae 

After wandering about for some time by myself, T perceived ‘tn’ 
retired alley some one whose figure seemed familiar to me; he was 
pacing 'to.and fro with his hat drawn partly over his eyes, and his whole ,, 
air moody’and forlorn. A minute or two after I first saw him he chose, 
that unusual place and time to change his shoes for a pair he had in his 
pocket, carefully wrapping those he had taken off in an old newspaper, 
and returning them into the place of the others. It was poor Down— 
Solomon Upsyde Down, my late companion in the matle de poste, 
After a mutual recognition, and some serious conversation which natu- 
rally fell upon the insipidity of life—of all life—but more especially of 
our own—he made a dead stop before the Palace, as we were strolling 
backwards and forwards, and exclaimed—“ What a pile of buiiding for 
one man and his family !”’ 

I must here observe that, our conversation having been hitherto en- 
tirely personal, I had never considered what his ideas about “ things 
in general” might be; nor am I usually either curious to know, or at 
all particular respecting the opinions of those with whom I associate, 
having ‘lived too long not to be aware that every subject is enveloped in — 
so much. obscurity, either as regards its own nature, or its subsequent 
combinations, that we may well make every allowance for the mistakes 
or doubts of each other. 

. What a pile of building for one man and his family!” said he; 
standing with his face a little inclined upwards to survey the whole. 
mass, and his hands folded behind him—“ Thus are the kings of the 
earth lodged! What an immense outlay of the public ay ‘ 

I began to think that he was a Rad. ‘“ Well, Sir,” said I, willing to 
humour his fancy—“‘ let us consider what might be made of it; if you 
and I were to accomplish a revolution, to what purpose of public 
utility should we put it? What a famous ‘local’ it would afford’ for 
some of the new schemes of education !”? He here began to twitch his 
left elbow, and to be otherwise agitated. 

“What a grand Polygnostomousathlesitechnic® University it would 
make! there would be room not only for all the sciences, arts, trades, 
&c. &c., but for professors of all the languages of the known world, 
from the little nucleus of fourteen ‘tongues’ between Vienna and Con- 
stantinople, to those which lie scattered nearest the North and South 
Poles. The students might enjoy a few minutes of each amongst these 
various advantages in one day, and have time besides to see a short che- 
mical experiment, take a glance of the anatomy of a human great toe,— 
another with the geologist of the vertebrae of a megalo, plesio, or ichthio- 
saurus—enjoy a mental dive with the mineralogist into the crater of a 
volcano—a peep at the stars from yonder cupola—and walk through the 
arts in the gallery of the Louvre, which, I presume we should not 
destroy.” 

“ I) perceive, Sir,” said he, “ that you are inclined to be merry.” 

“You are the first person who ever told me so,”’ I replied. 

“ But,” continued he, “ I loath the modern quackery about educa- 
tion, and your * Penny Magazines’ with their clephants and Laocoons, 


* Note by the friend of Mr. Dumps.—This name is compounded of five Greek 
words, signifying—Everything. 
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apes and Apollos, Rossinis and road-makers, Chesterfields and com- 
merce, to make a chaos of the brains of every London apprentice ; or, 
what is, perhaps, worse, their philosophy and politics, menageries and 
manufactures, their spiders and spinning-jennies, their bears and Bacon, 
to frighten or puzzle the domestic circle of a cotter’s fire-side. In regard 
to the latter, indeed, I quite agree with a late eminent writer, and friend 
of the agricultural poor, that it would be much better if we could teach 
them how to procure and to eat * bacon ’ than to read him,” 

“‘ He is certainly a Conservative,” thought I; and the last desidera- 
tum about the pig almost made me set him down as a Hampshire 
squire. 

* No, Sir,” continued he, ‘* I hope never to see the Tuileries turned 
into such a miscellaneous menagerie, such a zoological or wild-beast- 
club as that. Hay and straw are good enough for them. Silks and 
satins, bronzes and marbles, crystals and velvet, enamel and or-molu, 
are made for those who understand the world and the people a little 
better.” 

* That,’’ thought I, “ is like a Whig.” 

* Conceive, Sir,” he continued, stopping again in front of the magni- 
ficent pile, “ conceive the splendour of those galleries and saloons, when 
the brown Holland covers are taken off the furniture, and a flood of light 
is poured down from a profusion of chandeliers, glancing from mirror to 
mirror, and shooting a ray from every gilt or polished angle upon the 
favoured few who are admitted within the royal precincts. There 
gleams the diamond in the tiara of the fair—the star upon the noble’s 
breast—the gaudy trappings of the warrior’s form—the many-coloured 
beauties of the courtly throng,—these, Sir, are the persons for whom 
such things were made.” 

The unction with which he thus expatiated upon the glories of the 
palace seemed to light up a new fire within him. 

“ He is an avowed aristocrat, at all events,” thought I. 

“ What a scene must the twelfth of August have been in Ninety-two !” 
he continued ; “and how lucky it was that matters were so quietly 
managed on the glorious three days! I wonder what the whole would 
fetch at Christie’s ?” 

There are moments in conversation as when, with a tight shoe, and a 
corn on every toe, the foot comes in contact with a projecting stone—an 
ejaculation, internal or expressed—a pull-up, a limp, and then a fresh 
start with an altered gait. 

I looked in his face to see whether he had hitherto been imposing 
upon me, or whether I could descry indications of the “ out-and-outer,”’ 
the least sign of a “‘ go the whole,” or of anything in short (for which I 
should have been truly thankful) that would throw light upon the cur- 
rent of his ideas; but all was calm, single-purposed as the face of a 
child, and an interrogative “ umph?” calling upon me for an answer, 
extracted only “* Upon my——I don’t know.” 

“That is what my brother-in-law, Sir George, always says when I ask 
him similar questions about the timber and live stock upon the two 
estates of Wyvercliffe and Dugdale,” replied Down, quietly. 

The conversation then took another turn, but nothing ensued which 
at all te to enlighten me; on the contrary, his affairs puzzled me as 
much as his principle. He talked of his residence in Portland Place, 
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and of his lodgings in Green Street—of Melton and of joint-stock com- 

ies—of the University and the Exchange—of portmanteaus in the 
country, and of his library in town—of property scattered amongst 
various funds, yet of having nothing to spend—of an interest in some 
firm without ever having been member of any ‘ house.” Confusion 
worse than confounded presented itself to my mind whenever I attempted 
to arrange in logical order the various items which made up the com- 
plex idea of Solomon Upsyde Down, Esquire. 

During a pause, in which I had fallen into a reverie, he said, 

“IT am waiting here for a nephew of mine, who promised to meet me 
at four o’clock.”” 

“ There, Mr. Down,” thought I, ‘* you have the better of me at all 
events. One person at least exists in the world for whom yout feel an 
interest. If my poor sister Kitty had been more discreet, and had 
lived———” 

“ But,” added he, “I expect little pleasure from the interview, for he 
is involved in very melancholy circumstances.” 

“Ah! Paris—Paris!” said I. 

* Oh! not by any fault of his, poor lad; indeed, the most uneasy 
yet of the business to me is, that, if I had been more successful, perhaps 

may say more prudent, in the affairs of the world, he would not now 
be in the embarrassing situation in which he is.” 

* That alters the whole case, friend Solomon,”’ thought I. 

While we were thus conversing, two young men approached, in 
whom I descried acquaintance of the last night’s adventure—the worthy 
president, Mr. Frank, and the youth whose melancholy in the midst of 
the festival had interested me. . 

“* George,” said Down, “ I have been waiting for you more than an 
hour.” 

The nephew was evidently so full of other affairs of a more engrossing 
nature that he did not appear to recognise me; but I espied sufficient 
in the face of Mr. Frank—such a mixture of the comical and the re- 
served—as convinced me that neither his mental nor corporeal eye was 
equally closed. 

After a few words of general conversation had passed amongst us, I 
took my leave, concluding that the uncle and nephew, but especially the 
latter, would be impatient to enter upon business. Mr. Frank followed 
my example, and, as we had to go out of the gardens by the same gate, 
we walked off together. 

There are persons with whom, by some inexplicable freemasonry of 
the human sympathies, one immediatcly feels that freedom of inter- 
course which years cannot accomplish with others who are apparently 
more adapted to our habits and characters. Whether my grave and 
starch exterior—or some inkling of my peculiar habits (for the young, I 
believe, have a sort of instiuct given them in place of experience)—or 
whether it was solely the recollections of the preceding festive night which 
tickled his fancy—or what it precisely was in him that interested me, I 
cannot say ; but a few minutes were sufficient to complete an acquaint- 
ance. We talked of indifferent things, it is true, but we conversed 
upon them like persons who had long known each other. Opinions 
may be given, expressions used, mere forms and turns of phraseology 
employed, upon the most trifling subjects, which influence our sympa- 
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thies (unknown sometimes to ourselves) more than the elaborate expo- 
sition of sentiments or thoughts, consonant with our own, upon matters 
of the highest importance. Between some persons, in short, without 
being able to assign any precise reason for the fact, the progress of con- 
versational intercourse is, from the beginning to the end, like a journe 
over a jolting road—between others, like a canter on a May-day turt 
Such was the case in the present instance, and the consciousness of it 
seemed to be quite mutual. 

Instead of leaving the gardens by the nearest gate, we lingered some 
time in the walks, but when we approached the hotel, and had to 
ascend the same staircase, the association of ideas with the affairs of the 
last night was too close for Mr. Frank’s gravity, and, after a hearty 
laugh, and many apologies, he pronounced that for the future I might 
go to bed without any fear of similar disturbances. 

“ The party,”’ continued he, “ was got up chiefly in the endeavour to 
rally poor George Gilbert’s spirits; but we did not know, and he did 
not communicate, the circumstance of Madame Le Fleur’s illness. J 
suppose Mr. Down has told you all. Ermenie’s mother-——” 

**Mr. Down,” I interposed, “ during the short time I was with him, 
did not mention the subject.” And as I supposed this to be said under 
a mistaken notion of such an intimacy existing between George’s uncle 
and myself as might be consistent with further communications, I took 
the opportunity of an interruption, occasioned by some one passing on 
the stairs, to wish him good evening; but the acquaintance was not to 
end here, and on my return from a walk on the following day I found 
upon my table the card of Mr. Francis M. Delaroue. 


Crap. IV. 


It is one of the peculiarities of great cities—those modern representa- 
tives of Babel as well as Babylon—that impressions and events so rapidly 
succeed each other as to leave no one time to take a deep hold upon 
its recipient. In the retirement of the country, or the restricted circle 
of a provincial town, the case is otherwise. A piece of news, a piece of 
slander, a quarrel, a make-up, a fauva-pas, or a failure, not only seize 
upon the unoccupied feelings, and stamp “ the image of themselves ”’ 
upon the carte-blanche of many an idle empty head ; but, long after the 
life and interest of the events themselves, and the impressions they have 
made, become defunct, the topics continue to exist as subsidiary sup- 
ports of conversation, and, by a kind of galvanised animation, are ever 
and anon called up again to fill the pause between first and second 
course, or to.cover the delay of the footman between the deportation of 
the tea-tray and of the urn. In London or Paris the direct reverse of 
all this takes place. In public or in private affairs—in politics or in 
piques—our feelings “appear to become completely callous by constant 
friction, If a Rothschild were to fail, or a kingdom be overthrown, it 
would ipa | form the hasty topic of remark between two uplifted hats in 
hurried salutation : and some other event would probably supersede it 
in half an hour. The political feuds and discussions—the jealous 
heart-burnings of female rivalry, or of fashion, which make people look 
shy of each other across the extent of a whole country, are mixed up, 
merged, and forgotten in the midst of the fervent buzz, the rapidly- 
succeeding events, the glittering equipages, and manifold excitement of 
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a metropolis. Ifthe daughter of your nearest neighbour in the country 
should elope with the footman from Grosvenor Square, you would, com- 
paratively, know or care little about it; and, if your next-door neighbour 
were to die, you would scarcely be aware of the melancholy fact. 

In the midst of the French metropolis, then, and after the agitating 
events which succeeded my arrival, it will be matter of little surprise to 
the reader when I state that not only the peculiar opinions, but even 
the existence, of Jeremiah Figgs had almost cashed away from my 
recollection. I had never met him since we parted in the dark at the 
Poste aux Lettres, when, by the light of a lamp, I saw his thin figure 
take a south-easterly direction, followed by a porter who carried his 
scantily-furnished carpet: bag. 

A little more than a week after I had been in Paris, while wandering 
about in my usual tenor of mind, chance led me to the Halle, where the 
great fruit and vegetable market is held. It is a pretty sight as far as 
the verdant and mellow productions of Nature and manure go, but, as 
usual, “ man,”’ or in this case woman, “spoils all.” It is the very 
Killingsgate of Paris, and neither in word nor deed, neitheir in alacrity 
to resent, nor in phraseology to express offended feelings, yields one jot 
the palm to the far-famed emporium upon the banks of the Thames, 
A few more piquant faces, it must be confessed, are to be seen amongst 
the young—a certain smartness of dress, a tucking up of petticoats— 
a daintiness of foot and ankle, and a manner, at first sight, calculated 
to deceive ; but the old—oh! the old—witchcraft and broomsticks, 
harpies and furies, are words but of faint import to convey adequate 
ideas of this part of the Parisian community. As I approached [ 
heard a confused din, laughing, screaming, mixed with shouts of indigna- 
‘tion, clapping of hands with hisses and groans, everything that some 
unusual commotion of a compound nature could call forth. ‘ A bas 
les Capucins! & bas les Capucins!’’ cried some; “ A la fontaine! a 
la fontaine!” others. In the distance, elevated over the heads of the 
crowd in the part where it was thickest, and upon a seat made of bas- 
kets reversed, I saw a spare figure in black—no hat—coat-flaps flying 
to the wind—a pair of thin legs every now and then thrown up by the 
oscillation of the baskets—and arms at full distension in the frequent 
but vain attempts to obtain a hearing. What was my dismay as the 
cortege approached, to perceive that it was no other than Jeremiaa 
Figgs, whom the mob were thus chairing, or rather basketing, round 
the place. Intolerant, it seems, not only of his peculiar opinions, 
but of any instruction within those verdant precincts, the genii loci, 
the nymphs and their swains, had taken these means of resenting the 
encroachment. After they had carried him about in this manner some 
time, to the imminent risk of life and limb, they let him down, with a 
roar of laughter, plump upon a heap of refuse vegetables ; but, like a 
half-worried cat, Jeremiah sprang upon his legs again, and in a trice 
was on a barrel to resume hisdiscourse. ‘‘ A la fontaine!” (duck him! 
duck him!) was the cry; and I perceived enough anger mixed with 
other feelings of the mob to become apprehensive of the consequences 
for my poor fellow-traveller. At that moment I thought he caught a 
sight of me from his elevated position, but, secing no sign of a volun- 
tary descent, I, with some difficulty, pushed my way through the crowd. It 
was in vain that I remonstrated with him in the few words which the mob 
Would permit me to say, and, as they immediately began to associate me 
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with him in the vocal expression of their sentiments, I soon wished 
myself in any other part of Paris, from Notre Dame to the Boulevards 
extérieurs. The tumult was evidently on the increase, and just 
at the critical moment when some decisive measure of the rabble 
seemed imminent, very fortunately for all parties the gensd’armes 
arrived. They conveyed us both, Figgs and myself, to the guard-house, 
From there, in consequence of Jeremiah’s pertinacity and extravagant 
conduct, (for his state of excitement may be conceived,) we were trans- 
ferred, as the day closed in, to the night-room of the police. 

Was ever man born to such a star as mine? I exclaimed to myself 
when we were turned into this general receptacle with every prospect of 
spending the night there. Am I for ever to be involved in the con- 
sequences which ensue from the follies of other people, as well as my 
own bad luck? O, Fortune, Fortune! what has Tristram Dumps, or 
any of his progenitors, done to merit thus sm chastisements? The 
interior of the “* cage’’—a ‘* cage of unclean birds,” as Jeremiah appro- 
paw called it—was sufficiently miscellaneous. Old men whose grey 
vairs and emaciated countenances betrayed a long career of debauchery 
and vice—young hollow-cheeked libertines, in all the dishevelled smart- 
ness of worn-out wardrobes—half-military-looking men—pale delicate 
females in all the faded finery of the Palais Royal. Such an oppor- 
tunity as this was, of course, not to be lost by Figgs; and either their 
own curiosity, or the ennut of the place, induced the inmates to listen 
to him with some patience. During a vehement rhapsody, to which his 
visionary opinions grafted on the previous excitement gave full flight, I 
had an ample opportunity of perceiving the extent of poor Jeremiah’s 
fanaticism, and the frail tenor upon which he appeared to hold the pos- 
session of what remained of his wits. 

While he was thus holding forth I was particularly struck by the 
interesting appearance of a young female, whose physiognomy and 
manner appeared wholly at variance with every circumstance by which 
she was surrounded. Her age seemed to be about twenty-five, and her 
form one of those which in ripening into womanhood lose nothing of 
the delicacy and lovely freshness of the girl ; a pair of large, blue, 
sentimental eyes, which struck me the more, perhaps, after a short absence 
from the regards of my fair countrywomen, were pensively turned to the 
ground, as, supporting her head upon her hand, she sat gently inclined 
forward in deep attention to Jeremiah’s harangue. Yet, whenever I 
looked towards her, I thought I perceived that she hastily withdrew 
those soft beaming luminaries from me. What can have placed so fair 
a creature in such a situation ? said I to myself. What series of faults 
or misfortunes in this wretched world can have conducted, step by step, 
to such a consummation one whom Nature seems to have marked out 
for the choicest of its destinations? At the end of the discourse she 
detained Jeremiah some time apart in a long interview, to which she 
appeared to give her earnest attention. Nevertheless I stil] could not 
but imagine that she constantly cast that kind of look towards me as if 
she wished to haye a second opinion upon the main article of Figgs’ 
prophecy, to which every one would agree in applying at least the 
newspaper term of “ important, if true.’ “ That poor Rahab,” said 
Jeremiah, as he rejoined me, “ for such I suppose her to be, is truly of 
an inquiring mind.” In a few minutes she came and stood in the 
recess of a window near us, and Jeremiah going to the other end of the 
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room, I entered. into conversation with her, during which I ventured to 
ask. the cause of her being there. 

“ T am here,”’ said she; “ in consequence of the cruelty of my land- 
lady, who turned me to the door for arrears of lodging, and the faint 
resistance I could make was called a breach of the peace. If I had but 
a friend,’’ said she. 

I then began to suspect the cause of all those stolen glances at me; 
and, from one inquiry to another, at last began to assume the tone of 
advice—nay, as I warmed in my discourse (for I really felt an interest 
in the poor girl) I proceeded to remonstrance. There was something 
in her manner which, as it gradually changed under my reproof, both 
surprised and displeased me. At last she fairly begged of me. 

** Of what avail, Felicie,” said I, for that she told me was her name, 
“ of what avail will a few poor pieces of money be, if——” 

“Vous ne me donnez rien, donc,’’ she here broke in, “ yous ne me 
donnez rien ?”’ 

Never shall I forget the lightning change that flashed into those blue 
eyes and pervaded the whole of her frame—never, the ribaldry and in- 
vective that flew from her tongue. Every expression of profane or 
obscene intensity which the vocabulary of Parisian low life could afford 
was poured out upon me; and, when the astonished Jeremiah returned, 
the metamorphosis had been so complete that he declared he should 
scarcely have recognised his fair inquirer. Shocked and disgusted as I 
was, I inquired of the guardian of the room who the wretched woman 
was? 

** One of our most constant and most troublesome inmates,” said the 
man, with indifference ; “ and, since she has learned the additional 
meitement of drinking, from vous autres Anglais 1 suppose, she has 
become doubly unmanageable. Everything has been done to reclaim 
her, but she does not mend.’’ 

Our own situation now began to occupy my whole thoughts. Figgs 
seemed scarcely conscious of our situation, and so completely was he 
absorbed by the one engrossing subject, that he never even expressed 
any regret for having involved me in so unpleasant an adventure. My 
very particular and fervent desire, on the contrary, was to get out; the 
night was advancing, and, independent of the involuntary feelings of 
disgrace in such a position, my snug dressing-gown and slippers, which 
were at that moment airing before my bed-room fire at Meurice’s, began 
to flit before my eyes. To whom could [ apply? To the master of the 
hotel ? a sense of the ridiculous withheld me from the exposure, To 
Down ? Soloman could be of no use to me that I knew of. So there I 
fat moping and fretting, my hat drawn over my eyes, and swinging 
myself backwards and forwards on my umbrella; with the constant 
dread, moreover, of a return to the charge by Feélicie. At last, between 
fatigue and chagrin, which, in the long run, are both sedatives, I fell 
fast asleep, nor woke until near break of day. At an early hour we 
were conveyed to the authorities, who, after some puzzling about Jere- 
miah’s state and vocation, (having only heard of Quakers, which de- 
nomination Figgs indignantly rejected,) we were dismissed with a sort 
of an apology to me, and an admonition not to venture our persons or 
Opinions again among the fair occupants of the Halle, 

(To be continued.) 
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AN IRISH INCIDENT IN NINETY-EIGHT. 


Duarine the rebellion in Ireland, an officer, whom we shall call 
Wentworth, was Brigade Major to Lord C . Long before the 
troubles began, his beauteous and elegant wife had joined him. No 
sooner did affairs assume a serious aspect, than she received an in- 
vitation to reside with the Bartons, a protestant family of great wealth 
and influence, possessing a seat near Derry. Mrs. Wentworth gladly 
availed herself of the comfort and protection thus proffered, whilst her 
husband was occupied in his military duties, which day after day be- 
came more arduous, from the reckless daring of the rebel forces. 

A skirmish had taken place not far from the town, the King’s troops 
were the victors, and some twenty or thirty prisoners had been taken. 
These wretched and misguided men were brought in, under a strong escort 
of yeomanry, and it was lamentable to observe the fierce passion and in- 
veterate hate to their better regulated brethren that they exhibited. The 
group was principally composed of men in the very summer of their 
days, full of life and robust health, clothed in tatters, with feet uncon- 
scious of covering, lacerated in their late conflict, hasty retreat, and the 
march to which they had been forced to submit. 

Amongst them wasa lad about eighteen years old, whose dress bespoke 
him ofa more respectable class than his associates ; his demeanour was 
also at variance with that of his fellows; instead of the air of insolent 
scorn with which they viewed their captors, he marched amongst them 
the very image of despair, scarcely lifting his eyes from the ground, 
whilst his cheek, alternately deadly pale and flushed with the deepest 
crimson, gave evidence of the intense anguish he endured. 

The prisoners were safely stowed, and the Major was on his road to 
Mr. Barton’s, when suddenly his horse started at some object in the 
road. The shades of evening had fallen sufliciently to prevent his 
secing the cause; but his first impulse was to disengage a pistol from 
his holsters, and prepare for the worst. 

“Och, then, for the love of Jasus, don’t shout, Major aroon, but 
harken to what I have to say! There’s lifeand death upon it; ’tis not 
from meself that you'll larn the truth, but from one dearer to me than me 
heart's core. Och, Major darling, did you obsarve the poor prisoners 
that the army brought in? Did you notice one of them, the finest lad 
that ever blessed a fond mother’s eyes? and he now in jail, and the 
grief chokin’ me as I spake of it.” 

Here the wretched mother burst into a flood of tears, and wrung her 
hands, with that impassioned air and mournful sound usual to the Irish 
in affliction. The Major, accustomed to hear such lamentations, often 
time from hired mourners, was about to ride on, when the woman, seizing 
his bridle, exclaimed— 

“Och, then, a vourneen, turn your horse’s head towards Derry, make 
at once for the jail, and order Ned Farrell to be brought before you 5 
but, for the love of the saints, do it quietly ; don’t let his comrades know 
that you have call to him, or his blood will flow by their hands, fettered 
though they be. My son it was who sent me after you. * Mother, 
dear,’ says he, * would you risk a thrifle to save me ??—* Would I vally 














my own life or salvation for your sake, a vich ma chree ??* says I, 
* Mighty well,’ says he, ‘and thank- ye; folly the Major, and get 
speech wid him outside the town; but have a care, for he may take 
you for.an impostor ; and, if my party guessed your interference, you'd 
not be safe. Tell Major Wentworth I have that to say will be worth 
the while of his ‘listening, but to no human soul save himself will I 
spake; and when the Orangeman’s rope has been round me neck, why 
then it will be too late for the both of us.’ ’Tis no lie I’m telling you, 
Sir; take my advice, and ride back without delay !” 

There was an earnestness in the woman’s manner so intense, that 

Wentworth yielded to her desire, and in a short time reached the 

rison. 

. The lad he wished to see was easily distinguished from his fellows, 
and the officer of the guard arranged that he should be brought to the 
keeper’s room, without exciting the observation of the other prisoners. 
On entering the chamber he bowed to the Major, and approaching him, 
said, in an under tone, ‘* I beg pardon, Sir, for me bouldness; but, 
before I spake on the business that brought you, we must be alone.” 

Wentworth signified the boy’s wish to the officer and the gaoler—they 
retired. The moment the door was closed Ned began :— 

** You’ve seen my mother /”* 

** I have.” 

** Her heart is breakin’ at the thought of me fate; ’tis for her sake, 
and not for my own, that I wish to have my life spared. If you will get 
Lord C to grant me a free pardon, why then I’ll tell you how to 
presarve them that is dearest to you from certain destruction, and a cruel 
death. Let me have his Lordship’s own hand and seal to it, and you’ll 
bless the hour that you listened to me mother’s entreaty. Tis for you 
to chuse—save my life, and that of the unborn babe wid its lovely 
mother—let me hang, and they will soon fill a bloody grave.” 

Wentworth did not hesitate for a moment: Icaving directions that 
Farrell should remain where he was till his return, he hastened to Lord 
C ,and speedily procured permission to make terms with the rebel. 

The face of Farrell was pale, and his frame much agitated on the re- 
entrance of the Major. 

“ Am I saved ?” he eagerly demanded. 

“ Listen,”’ said Wentworth. “ If what you are about to communi- 
cate proves true, and is the means of, preserving the lives of those to 
whom you have alluded, I have the guarantee of your pardon; but, if 
you have invented any falsehood to mislead me, hanged you will be, as 
sure as that you were taken in arms against your rightful sovereign. 
So attempt not to deceive either yourself or me—upon your own words 
your life depends.” 

“ Enough !” said the prisoner. ‘‘ You know O'Dwyer, butler to Mr. 
Barton, at the big house?” 

“ I do.’’ 

“ Mighty wellthen. Next Friday night by the blessin’—no, I don’t 
mane that—next Friday night, as the clock strikes twelve, O’Dwyer 
manes to let in‘ the boys;’ and I ueedn’t say if he does, not a living 
soul in the house will be saved. You may well stare, Major, but 
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its the truth I’m tellin’, as you’ll know yourself to a sartainty, if you go 
cleverly to work. I have no more to say. Saturday mornin’ I shall 
expect you with my relase in your hand.” 

As soon as this brief conference was ended, the Major retraced his 
steps, and shortly reached his destination. 

He cautiously apprised Mr, Barton of what he had so strangely 
learnt. 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed the listener, “ it is all a vile fabrication. 
O'Dwyer has lived with me from childhood. I’d stake my life upon 
his honesty and affection.” 

* It will be easy to ascertain if he be the honest creature you suppose,” 
said the Major; “ but, in this matter, I implore you to be guided by my 
advice, and suffer me to arrange matters so as to be prepared for the 
threatened danger. Precautionary measures can do no harm.” 

Mr. Barton, confident of his servant’s devotion to him, yielded at 
length an unwilling consent. 

On Friday—the Friday named by the captive—O’Dwyer was sent to 

. Derry, with a large sum of money, and directions to purchase such a 
variety of articles, that the execution of his commissions must necessarily 
detain him till late in the day. As soon as he was gone, Wentworth 
contrived to get into the house, in small parties of two and three at a 
time, some twenty infantry soldiers ; these were smuggled in unseen by 
the servants or the family, and secreted in his wife’s room, she being, 
with the exception of Barton, the only person aware of the circumstances 
connected with such measures, 

In the evening O’Dwyer returned, and handed over receipts for the 
various disbursements. This confirmed the confidence in his integrity 
which his kind-hearted master felt for him, who, after expressing his 
satisfaction at the punctuality and zeal displayed, inquired if he had 
brought any news. 

‘** Nothing, your honor, but the defate of the Croppies ; the mur- 
thering thieves have been beaten right and left, and the town gaol is full 
of the villians. High hanging to the blackguards, saving your presence 
your honor. Shure its well that none of the vagybones ever took it into 
their heads to pay this house a visit.” 

“Tf they did, you would show fight in the good cause, would you not, 
O’Dwyer ?”’ asked his master. 

** Pon my conscience, then, Sir,’ replied the butler, with an air of 
great simplicity, “ Irish as I am, I was never too fond of fighting when 
I was young, and now its pace I’m for entirely, for good eating has bur- 
dened my years with fat and laziness; but, may be I could still be of 
use, comforting the mistress, and taking care of the darlints, not to 
spake of the friends staying with you. The heart of me you’d find was 
in the cause, tho’ my arum may be waker nor it was, years agone, 


9? 


master dear! 
The old gentleman poured him out a glass of wine, and, O’Dwyer 
taking it, continued— 
“ May the Madara choke me, Sir, if I’d not lay down my life for the 
family !”’ 
* I believe you, my good O’Dwyer,” said his master; “ and yet 
* And yet,” interrupted the Major, perceiving that the incredulous 
Barton was on the point of recounting the accusation against him, 
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** And yet there can be no harm in our taking the usual precautions; 
80, finish your wine, get your supper, and don’t sit up to let me out; 
I mean to stay here to-night, as all appears likely to be quict in town.” 

* *Tis to be hoped and in country too, Major. Good night and sound 
rest to both your honors!’ said O’ Dwyer, as he retired. 

For many years it had been the custom of the house for the butler to 
lock the hall-door at night, and retain possession of the key till morning. 
The mansion in which the events I am endeavouring to record occurred, 
was an old-fashioned building, having a wide staircase, with spacious 
galleries (or, as they are termedin Ireland,“ lobbies”), communicating 
with the various floors. 

On the first of these lobbies Wentworth had a few minutes before 
midnight quietly posted his small party of infantry so as to command 
the hall-door, the men being directed to crouch behind the antique and 
massive balustrades. This had scarcely been effected, when O’Dwyer, 
the faithful and exemplary butler, appeared, carrying adark lantern, the 
light of which enabled Wentworth to trace his every movement. He 
crept cautiously round the hall, listened—with stealthy pace he soon 
reached the door, and before he applied the key, shook his clenched hand 
with a threatening action in the direction of his master’s bed-room. The 
key was in the lock—Wentworth whispered, 

‘“* Up, men, and present !” 

The door opened, and instantly a body of about thirty rebels rushed 
in, with a hellish yell: they made their way towards the stair-foot,— 
“ Now, lads, fire!”? cried the Major. 

_ The whole house vibrated with the volley. Screams, groans, curses, 
and the noise of retreating steps followed. 

‘Load and be ready,” said the Major: “ Lights there!” 

A man left for the purpose brought candles. Wentworth hastened 
down stairs to ascertain the effect of the musquetry, a reception the 
intruders very little expected. Four men lay dead, two were severely 
wounded ; the traitor, O’ Dwyer, who had been the chief contriver of this 
harm, had received a ball in his forehead, the lantern which he carried 
serving to direct the aim by which he fell. Leaving half the soldiers in 
the hall, the Major led the others round the house and adjacent 
shrubberies, but the rest of the scoundrels had fled, 

On his return, Wentworth found Mr. Barton and his wife’ actively 
engaged in quieting the alarms of the family. In answer to Barton’s 
inquiry as to the fate of the miscreant, O’Dwyer, Wentworth led him 
to the spot where the body lay, the countenance awfully distorted. 
The kind-hearted master burst into tears at the sight of his intended 
assassin, and, with more of mercy than justice, exclaimed, 

“May the Lord, in his goodness, forgive you, O’Dwyer, for the evil 
you contemplated against your indulgent master !”? 

** Rather, thank Heaven, Sir, that the villain has been overtaken in 
his treachery, and the lives of the innocent spared,” remarked Went- 
worth, somewhat irritated at the misplaced compassion of his host. 

The butler’s crime seemed indeed gratuitous ; for, though himself a 
Papist, he had never obtruded one difference of opinion on his heretic 
patron, and would certainly have gained less by plundering than by 
sparing the liberal Mr. Barton. 

The soldiers remained on the qué vive all night ; the proper authorities 
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visited the house the next day, and congratulated the family on their 
happy escape from so base and villanous an attack. The bodies of the 
dead rebels were removed and the house purified from the stains of 
their recreant rebel blood. 

Faithful to his promise, Wentworth hastened to the gaol with the 
order for Farrell’s release. The mother of the boy was seated on the 

avement opposite the prison-door, and seeing the Major arrive said to 

m- 

** May the blessed light shine on you for evermore, if ’tis my son you 
are going to give back to the widdy that’s lonesome; but och, lose no 
time in letting him out. I have a car beyant the town, and we must be 
many miles from this before night ; deep oaths are sworn to have the 
life of him that told the secret of last night’s attack. Hurry, Major, a 
vourneen,* and the blessings of the fond mother be on you!” 

A few minutes sufficed to restore Ned Farrell to his doting parent, 
and Wentworth could not but applaud the intention of the woman to 
iy her son from the immediate scene of his conscientious breach of 
aith, 

But Farrell was not destined to escape from the inveterate hate of his 
late associates. In a lonely part of the road the car was beset by four 
ruflians, who with their heavy bludgeons beat the wretched lad till they 
felt assured his life was extinct. His poor mother for many an anxious 
day despaired of his recovery ; she had, by means of a trusty friend, in- 
formed Wentworth of her son’s dangerous state. The Bartons afforded 
the sufferer medical aid, and supplied his home with comforts during 
the tardy period of his convalescence. He arose from his sick bed a 
reformed man. 

Protected by the Bartons against any future outrage from the vin- 
dictive savages he had defeated, Ned Farrell prospered ; and the sight of 
his honest thankful face, was some atonement to his benefactor for the 
misery of having gazed on such a spectacle as that of the unprincipled 
miscreant O’ Dwyer. 

Benson E, Hitt. 








THE PERILS OF PASSION ; 
A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY, IN HEROIC METRE. 





“ Whether or not my lays ye praise, 
Don't with the moral quarrel.” 
“© The Nonesuch,’ an unpublished Puem. 





Mr. and Mrs, Wuitrs were quite “ a sight,” 

For love-like, dove-like, comely, homely qualities. 
Neither had either wealth, or mind refined, 

Yet did they both enjoy, without alloy, 

The best felicity of domesticity. 

When White at night from business home would come, 
He with a kiss his bliss and zest express’d, 

Nor less with glee would she give back the smack. 





* My darling. 














The Perils of Passion. 


Thus, ever mated, never sated, they— 

Nor did they bid the chime of time to haste : 

Rife was their life, in short, with every sort 

Of pleasure (within measure) bright, and right !° 

Oh ! could the past but last, what flow'rs were ours! 
But, ah ! how far we’re wrong when long we think 
With joy to toy, and without pain remain ! 

If such our theme, the scheme’s extreme—we dream! 
Woman is human—so a saint she ai'nt. 


Prompt me, ye powers! what now befel to tell. 
Moors the first floor possess’d—a handsome man, 
But skill’d and will’d to tempt with art the heart. 

A libertine prepense, in every sense, 

Looser seducer ne’er had birth on earth. 

Now Mrs. White, on whom Dame Spite (that fright, 
That shrew of livid hue) had not yet set 

Her claws, past thirty was, and passing fair, 

While White was only passable, and older— 

But let that pass.—** Here's sport to court!’ thought Moore: 
“ I’m sure she’s pretty, and I'm pretty sure 

She’s not what pot-people call over-proof. 

I like her wilfully, and I will fully 

Make, ere I take the least denial, trial.” 

Then, in his wily style, he slily plied 

The glance askance, the nod, the sign malign, 

The smile of guile, the hint with evil in't, 

The jest well-dress‘d, sly sigh, queer leer, and jeer, 
The inuendo, and all else that men do 

When ’tis their care and pray’r to ensnare the fair: 
And ah! if ever man succeeded—he did . 

Shame on the dame, and worse blame on Ais name ! 


Right on in wrong they went—their flame became 
Not colder, but, as it grew older, bolder. 

Impunity spoils unity of plan ; 

Success makes less our portion of precaution. 

One day, when they had got where they ought not, 
Into White's room (the tomb of his dead honour !) 

He chanced to be, by them unscann’d, at band, 

The whisper this pernicious, vicious course 

Did call from all, to him had pass‘d at last. 

Suspicion intuition brings of things : 

“Tl try to spy,” thought White, and took to look 
First through the key-hole, just to see all visible. 
Half through the hole he saw, and guess’d the rest, 
Burn’d his hot brain, and turn‘d he all to gall! 

To't went his foot, until no more the door 

Stood in his way to say a stubborn nay. 

Caught he the naughty pair within their lair ; 

Stood they (how could as otherwise ?) aghast ? 
Gleam’d his wild eyes, and stream’d like fire his ire ; 
While their scared looks on him were bent, intent. 
The words to curds seem’d wrought within his throat, 
Till speech at length from strength of wrath burst forth : 
** Base to my face, and black behind my back, 

Here your career of vice shall meet its price! 

Thinks the vile minx——-? but I'll be at her, d'rat her!’ 








The Perils of Passion. 


“ Oh! is it so?” said Moore, and drew close to her ; 
“I must protect, or dire may be the effect.” 


“ Now Venus screen us!” sobb’d the blameful dame, 
Rush'd the flush’d White, with dizzy, busy rage, 

To seize his wife; the strife grew rife—a knife 

Lay in the way—’twas clutch’d by White outright. 

“* Mind what you're at, you flat,” says Moore, “ before 
You do what you mayrue. You fool, you’ll cool, 

If time you take.” Thus spake the rake—but words 
Served but to rouse the spouse; and the fell tool 
Sure had made Moore good food for rude, red worms, 
But that the cut caught in his coat, and there 

A prophylactic button stay’d the blade, 

Which, slipping, on the carpet flopp’d, and stopp’d. 
Shriek'd Mrs. White with fright, and snatch’d the weapon : 
*Midst the amazement through the casement she 
Down to the basement flung it. White, all spite, 
(By fates’ decree ’twas nigh the head o’ the stairs), 
Robb'd of his arms, bethought him of his feet. 

“ Wreich, for Jack Ketch to stretch too mean !” he cries, 
“ Scarce, for fit blow, the éoe can go so low! 

This, my nursed thirst of vengeance to slake, take! 
This to my wrongs belongs—a sign behind !” 

He said—and sped his wrath in action forth. 

Pat on that part his forceful foot-fall fell 

Where honour, wanting a seat, is fain to dwell. 
Electric kick! its jerk the “spark” shot forth, 
Resistless : dashing down the crashing stairs, 
Headlong he went, in bathos of descent, 

And, in his voyage downwards, found the “ landing” 
With shock that broke his chin, and eke his shin, 
And rubb’d off half an ear—The buccaneer ! 
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Soon as he felt his feet, he gain‘d the street, 
To shift, for his poor credit’s thrift, the scene. 
Floor’d in one house, he took another “ floor,” 
Where, ruminating with well-shaken brains, 
Reduced seducer! he a prey remains 

To late repentance and ulterior pains. 


What of the wife ? Aer life a blank must rank. 
Kjected and dejected, she did stray, 
Whither—the Muse don’t choose to sigh or say! 


APPLICATION. 


Beware of impulse, cheating those who’ve lean’d on’t ! 

Be of thyself ‘gainst passion the defendant. 

Virtue can hardly hurt you, in the end on't, 

But vice will make you ache, you may depend on't. G. D. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. VI.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON, T. P, COURTENAY. 


I Now come to the worst of the historical plays, the three parts of 
Henry the Sixth. It has been doubted whether Shakspeare wrote any 
one of these, and it was the decided opinion of Malone and Farmer, 
from which, however, Steevens and Johnson dissented, that he did not 
write, or even re-model and adopt, the first part. I will not undertake to 
decide between these two pairs of critics ; nor indeed have I looked suf- 
ficiently into the evidence to justify a strong opinion, I am afraid that 
a play may contain a great deal that is bad, and still be the work of our 
poet ; but, whether five acts of diversified writing, with scarcely one 
passage of eminent merit, can be Shakspeare’s work, is more doubtful. 
I attach considerable importance to Malone’s remarkt upon the dissi- 
milar versification of this piece from that of the undoubted plays. Of 
this first play, the rhythm is neither appropriate nor agreeable. 

On historical inaccuracies or contradictions no stress is to be laid. I 
am surprised that Malone, who has detected so many mistakes, should 
think it improbable that Shakspeare should in such matters be incon- 
sistent with himself. As to the poet’s carelessness, I do not think 
that Dr. Johnson overrates it. 

I am afraid that the defects of the play must necessarily affect my 
commentary ; and I really cannot find one good passage to relieve the 
unavoidable dulness of minute criticism. 

Since, however, these plays are included in all editions of Shak- 
speare’s works, and are read with the rest, by the youth of England, and 
I presume of Germany, it is equally my business to examine them, 
whether he wrote them or not. And let it not be supposed that I decide 
the question when [ speak of the author as Shakspeare. 

The First Part of Henry the Sixth opens with the corpse of Henry 
the Fifth lying in state in Westminster Abbey, surrounded by the Dukes 
of Bedford, Gloucester, and Exeter; the Earl of Warwick,{ and the 
Bishop of Winchester, well known as Cardinal Beaufort. 

Henry died in France on the 31st of August, 1422; and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, with great pomp; and, doubtless, amidst the 
lamentations of his nobles and people. But Shakspeare would have 
done much better had he versified the panegyric of Holinshed, instead 
of giving such lines as these :— 


“ Gloucester. England ne’er had a king until his time. 
Virtue he had, deserving to command ; 





* Continued from No. cexiv., p. 272. 

+ Bosw., xviii. 4 ; and 560. 

} The dramatis persone contains’ only one Earl of Warwick: but this Warwick 
is the Beauchamp of the former plays, (cxiii. 45); whereas he who takes a more 
prominent part presently is the successor, Nevil, who became Earl in 1439. 

§ It can hardly be necessary to say that Henry Beaufort was one of the sons of 
John of Gaunt, by Catharine Swinford, legitimated (except as to the crown) by 
Aet of ee Thomas, Duke of Exeter, was another; they were great uncles 


to the king. 
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His brandish'd sword did blind men with his beams; 
His arms spread wider than a dragon’s wings ; 

His sparkling eyes, replete with wrathful fire, 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 

Than mid-day sun, fierce bent against their faces.’ 


How much better is this :— 


“This Henry was a king, of life without spot; a prince whom all men 
loved, and of none disdained; a captain against whom fortune never 
frowned, nor mischance once spurned; whose people, him so severe a 
justicer, both loved and obeyed; and so humane withal, that he left no 
offence unpunished nor friendship unrewarded ; a terror to rebels, and sup- 
presser of sedition, his virtues notable, his qualities most praiseworthy. 

‘‘In strength and nimbleness of body, from his youth, few to him com- 
parable ; for in wrestling, leaping, and running, no man well able to com- 
pare. In casting of great iron bars and heavy stones, he excelled commonly 
all men, never shrinking at cold, nor slothful for heat, and when he most 
laboured, his head commonly uncovered ; no more weary of harness than a 
light cloak; very valiantly abiding at needs both hunger and thirst; so 
manful of mind, as never seen to winch at a wound, or to smart at the pain, 
nor to turn his nose from evil savours, nor to close his eyes from smoke or 
dust; no man more moderate in eating or drinking, with diet not delicate, 
but rather more meet for men of war, than for princes, or tender stomachs. 

‘* Every honest person was permitted to come to him sitting at meal, where 
either secretly or openly to declare his mind. High and weighty causes as 
well between men of war and others he would gladly hear, and either de- 
termined them himself, or else for end committed them to others. He slept 
very little, but that very soundly, insomuch that when his soldiers sung at 
nights, or minstrels played, he then slept fastest. Of courage invincible, of 
purpose immutable ; so wise-hardy always, as fear was banished from him: 
at every alarum, he first in armour and foremost in ordering. In time of 
war, such was his providence, bounty, and hap, as he had true intelligence 
not only what his enemies did but what they said and intended; of his 
devices and purposes, few before the thing was at the point to be done 
should be made privy. 

“He had such knowledge in ordering and guiding an army, with such a 
gift to encourage his people, that the Frenchmen had constant opinion he 
could never be vanquished in battle. Such wit, such prudence, and such 
policy withal, that he never enterprised anything before he had fully debated 
and forecast all the main chances that might happen; which done, with all 
diligence and courage he set his purpose forward. What policy he had in 
finding present remedies for sudden mischiefs, and what engines in serving 
himself and his people in sharp distresses, were it not that by his acts 
they did plainly appear, hard were it by words to make them credible. Wan- 
tonness of lies and thirst of avarice had he quite quenched in him; virtues, 
indeed, in such an estate of sovereignty, youth, and power, as very rare, so 
right commendable in the highest degree. So staid of mind and countenance 
besides that, never jolly or triumphant for victory, nor sad or damped for 
loss or misfortune. For bountifulness and liberality no man more free, 
gentle and frank in bestowing rewards to all persons, according to their 
deserts ; for his saying was, that he never desired money to keep, but to give 
and spend. 

“ Although this story properly serves not for theme of praise or dis- 
praise, yet what in brevity may well be remembered in truth would not be 
forgotten by sloth, were it but only to remain as a spectacle for magnanimity 
to have always in eye, and to have encouragement to nobles in honourable 
enterprises. Known it be therefore, of person and form was this prince 
rightly representing his heroical affects; of stature and proportion tall and 
manly; rather lean than gross ; somewhat long-necked, and black-haired ; 
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of countenance amiable ;~eloquent and grave was his speech, and of t 
grace and power to persuade : for conclusion, a majesty was he, that both 
lived and died a pattern in prince-hood, a load-star in honour, and mirror 
of magnificence. The more highly exalted in his life, the more deeply la- 
mented at his death, and famous to the world alway.’* 


This is taken from ‘‘ Maister Hall,” but Avs authority is not stated. 
Monstrelet, in much less detail, and more moderation, gives a similar 
character ; as does also the contemporary Walsingham. None of these 
writers say anything more unfavourable of Henry than that he was “ a 
severe justicer ;”’ and as it is not alleged that his judgments were unjust, 
this is not a very heavy charge. 

In this first scene we have a commencement of the bickerings be- 
tween Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort, which occupy so much of the 
play. The Cardinal ascribes Henry’s success to the prayers of the 
church which he favoured ; Gloucester maligns both the church and the 
Cardinal, who rejoins :— 

“ Cardinal. Whate’er we are, thou art protector ; 
And lookest to command the prince and realm. 
Thy wife is proud; she holdeth thee in awe, 

More than God, or religious churchmen may.” 

A succession of messengers now enter, announcing “ sad tidings out 
of France ’’—the loss of Guienne, Champagne, Rheims, and Orleans, 
Paris, Gisors, and Poictiers ; the coronation of the dauphin (Charles 
the Seventh) as King of France; and lastly, the defeat and capture of 
Lord ‘Talbot at the siege of Orleans; and the weak state of the army 
under the Earl of Salisbury.t And one of the messengers charges the 
losses in France upon the divisions in the English council. 


‘* Among the soldiers this is muttered ;— 
That bere you maintain several factions, 
And whilst a field should be dispatch'd and fought, 
You are disputing of your generals. 
One would have lingering wars with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings. 
A third thinks, without expense at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be maintained.” 


The dialogue then gives a variety of circumstances :— 


“ Exeter. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry sworn, 
Either to quell the dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke, 

Gloucester. V\l to the Tower with all the haste I can, 
To view the artillery and munition, 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king. 

Exeter. To Eltham will I, mo the young king is, 
Being ordained his special governor ; 
And for his safety there I'll best devise. 

Winchester. Each hath his place and function to attend ; 
I am left out, for me nothing remains, 
But long I will not be Jack-out-of: office ; 
The king from Eltham I intend to send, 
And sit at chiefest stern of public weal.” 


Henry’s dying injunctions, to which Exeter alludes, are properly 
given from Holinshed. 





* Hol. iii., 133. + Thomas de Montacute, seventh Earl. 
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“When he saw them (the lords who attended him) pensive for his sick- 
ness and great danger of life wherein he presently lay, he with many grave, 
courteous, and pithy words re-comforted them the best he could, and there- 
with exhorted them to be trusty and faithful unto his son, and to see that he 
might be well and virtuously brought up. And as concerning the rule and 
governance of his realms during the minority and young years of his said 
son, he willed them to join together in friendly love and concord, keeping 
continual peace and amity with the Duke of Burgundy, and never to make 
treaty with Charles that called himself the a of Vienne, by the which 
any part either of the crown of France, or of the duchies of Normandy and 
Guienne, may be lessened or diminished; and further, that the Duke of 
Orleans and other princes should still remain prisoners, till his son came to 
lawful age, lest returning home again, they might kindle more fire in one 
day than might be quenched in three. 

“ He further advised them, that if they thought it necessary that it should 
be good to have his brother Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, to be protector 
of England during the non-age of his son; and his brother the Duke of 
Bedford, with the help of the Duke of Burgundy, to rule and to be Regent 
of France, commanding him with fire and sword to persecute the dauphin, 
till he had either brought him to reason and obeisance, or else to drive and 
expel him out of the realm of France. And here he protested to them, that 
neither the ambitious desire to enlarge his dominions, neither to purchase 
even renown and worldly fame, nor any other consideration had moved him 
to take the wars in hand, but only that in prosecuting his just title, he 
might in the end attain to a perfect peace, and come to enjoy those pieces of 
his inheritance which to him of right belonged: and that before the begin- 
ning of the same wars, he was fully persuaded by men both wise and of great 
holiness of life, that upon such intent he might and ought both begin the 
same wars and follow them till he had brought them to an end justly and 
rightly ; and that without all danger of God's displeasure or peril of soul.’’* 


These dying declarations, and the religious exercises which, as we 
learn from the same authority, attended the death-bed of Henry, might 
have extended Exeter’s speech with good effect. But it must be ob- 
served, that the injunctions to persevering hostility are not to be found 
in the contemporary historians, who dwell much more upon the dis- 
claimers of inordinate ambition, and the submission to God’s will.t The 
injunction, however, not to release the Duke of Orleans was subsequently 
cited by Gloucester. 

The anachronisms of the scene are great. It is true that Gloucester, 
on the death of his brother, assumed the administration of affairs ; and 
was afterwards confirmed in it by parliament, with the title of protector. 
It is also matter of record that there were differences between him and 
the cardinal. 

His colleagues in the council and in parliament put restrictions upon 
his power; and Beaufort, it is believed, was among those who opposed 
him. Here, therefore, there is only a little anticipation ; I suspect that 
in the following lines, addressed by Beaufort to Gloucester, Shakspeare 
— the second wife of the Duke, of whom we shall hear much 
presently. 





* Hol., 132. 
+ Holinshed refers to Titus Livius, who does not bear him out (p. 95.); but 
Monstrelet and Polydore Virgil (not a contemporary) support him better; but 
see Elmham, 332. There is nothing in the Crosland continuation. I do not know 
whence Mr. Tyler (ii. 304) takes his version, which contains no charge; against 
making peace with the dauphin. 
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“ Thy wife is proud, she holdeth thee in awe, 
More than or religious churchmen may.” 


But it was only about this time, and probably not so soon as the funeral, 
that Gloucester married his first wife, a lady whose adventures, and 
those which she occasioned, are unnoticed by our dramatist, though 
more dramatic than those of Eleanor Cobham. 

The first wife of Gloucester was Jacqueline of Hainault, niece to the 
Duke of Bavaria, and married to the Duke of Brabant. Not liking her 
husband, she ran away from him, and came to England on speculation ; 
where Gloucester married her, and got possession of her vast inheritance. 
A quarrel ensued between the two dukes; the Duke of Burgundy as- 
sisted Brabant, who was his cousin; the people of Mons gave Jacque- 
line up to Burgundy, but she got away to Holland, “where she was 
obeyed as countess of the country.’’ All this involved that duke in a 
quarrel with Gloucester, whom he challenged to single combat ; the Duke 
of Bedford, whose wife was sister to the Duchess of Burgundy, and who 
desired much to retain Burgundy as a friend, in vain endeavoured to 
conciliate; and the English parliament thought proper to interfere, to 
prevent the duel.* As Shakspeare alludes to none of these transactions, 
I shall only add, that they unquestionably tended to estrange the Duke 
of Burgundy from the English alliance.t 

The greater part of the events which are announced by the mes- 
sengers took place long afterwards. King Charles the Sixth did not die, 
nor did his son assume the title, until October. Nor were the places 
enumerated lost at this time, or all at once: indeed, the events of the 
war were for some time favourable to England. The surprise of Port 
Meulan, on the Seine, was followed by more important successes under 
Salisbury ;{ and the two important battles of Crevant and Verneuil 
were guined by the Duke of Bedford in the summer of 1424; of these, 
Shakspeare takes no notice, though they are fully described by Holinshed ; 
and the French army was so signally defeated at the latter, that it was 
compared to the battles of Crecy and Agincourt.§ It was not until the 
bastard of Orleans (Dunois) gained the battle of Montargis, that the 
French had any material advantage. 

Above ali, Talbot was not taken prisoner till the year 1429, when he 
was defeated at Patay. | 

No trace of divisions affecting the success of the war at this period 
is to be found in Shakspeare’s usual authority. 

“ The Duke of Gloucester was ordained protector of England, who, taking 
upon him that office, called to him wise and grave counsellors, by whose 
advice he provided and took order as well for the good government of the 
realm, and subjects of the same at home, as also for the maintenance of 
the wars abroad and further conquest to be made in France, appointing va- 
liant and expert captains, which should be ready when need required.” 
The same authority says, that Winchester was appointed jointly with 


a a 





* Rolls, iv. 277. See Sismondi, xiii, 126. Barante, v. 128. 

+ Monstrelet, 307, 406, 428, &c. 

{ It may be noted that Lord Poynings, and Sir J ohn Fasto/fe are mentioned among 
the officers who served under Salisbury. Hol., 137. 

§ Hol., 142, Sismondi, xiii. 20, 34. Monst., ii., 419,471. See Mackintosh's Hist. 
of England, i. 369, The Duke of Alengon was taken prisoner; and not ransomed 
until 1426. 


\| Hol., 165. q P. 106. 
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Exeter, to the custody of the young king’s person. Shakspeare’s usual 
authority, therefore, does not justify the complaint of Beaufort that he is 
the only “‘ Jack-out-of-office.”” But, I believe, that in this instance, the 
play is more correct than the chronicle; and that, at least in the first 
instance, Exeter was sole guardian of the minor king, or assisted only 
by some officers of the royal household.* 

The Duke of Bedford correctly styles himself Regent of France ; 
but I know not why he mentions St. George’s day. Henry the Fifth 
died in August; and though some time must have elapsed in bringing 
the body with great ceremony to Westminster, the funeral must have 
been over long before the following April. 

We have now, with the same contempt of dates, the French before 
Orleans ; the Dauphin, Alencon,t and Reignier,} rejoice at the capture 
of Talbot; they are then beaten by Salisbury, and the Maid of Orleans 
is introduced. The battle of Patay was, in truth, fought in 1429 some 
time after Joan’s appearance in the field. 

Salisbury came over in 1428§ (after the death of the Duke of Exeter), 
obtained some successes before Orleans, which are those mentioned in 
scene iii., aud was killed, with Sir Thomas Gargrave, by a shot from the 
town, in the manner described in scene iv.|| Talbot was present, appa- 
rently under the command of Salisbury, who was succeeded by Suffolk ; 
but the congratulations of the General on the delivery of the gallant 
soldier from a French prison are imaginary, as Talbot was not faken 
until after Salisbury’s death, nor released until the year 1431. 

Shakspeare takes from Holinshed{ the story with which everybody is 
familiar of Joan knowing the Dauphin, whom she had never seen before, 
and choosing out a sword by vey te from a chest of old iron. 

In the delivery of Orleans by this mysterious person,** there is no 
very material departure from the chronicle, except in te poetical license 
almost always adopted in such cases, of bringing Talbot and Joan into 
personal conflict. She entered into Orleans, and, after various conflicts, 
the English raised the siege.tt 

But the recovery of Orleans by Talbot, with which the second act 
opens, is a stretch of the imagination, for it was not long after the aban- 
donment of Orleans that that eminent commander was defeated and 
taken,{{ as I have said. 

The story of the French being surprised, and leaping from the walls 
in their shirts, is, by Shakspeare, transferred to Orleans from Mans, 
where it happened, actording to Holinshed. It would have been more 
fair to mention a somewhat similar occurrence, when the English were 
so “* unready,”’ as to be obliged “ to flee in their pumps.”’§§ From the 
circumstance of the French being made to fly by a soldier who cries out 
Talbot! Malone infers that this play was founded on Hall, and other 
authorities, besides Holinshed, who was usually Shakspeare’s. But, in 
truth, Holinshed says enough to justify the poet. 





* Tit. Liv., 95; Elmham, 333. 
t John, son of John who was killed at Agincourt.” 


} Duke of Anjou, of the royal family of France, and nominal King of Naples. 
$ Monst., ii, 484, || Ibid., 488. @ P. 163. 
** The siege was raised on the 8th of May, 1429. i+ Hol., 164. 


+} June 18th, 1429, §§ Hol., ii, 158-160. 
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“ His only name was and yet is dreadful to the French nation, and much 
renowned amongst all other people.”’* 


I do not know where Shakspeare found the story of Talbot and the 
Countess of Auvergne.t There is nothing of it in Holinshed. 

We next meet with the French before Rouen,} into which important 
city the Maid of Orleans obtains entrance by the stratagem of disguising 
her soldiers as peasants bringing corn to market. For this improbable 
story I find no foundation, unless it be a story which Holinshed relates 
of the capture of Evreux, some time afterwards, by six strong fellows, 
apparelled like men of the country, with sacks and baskets, as carriers 
of corn and victuals.§ Monstrelet|| says that, after Joan’s death, 
Rouen was nearly lost by treachery. 

The next scene brings in the Duke of Bedford, sick: after a good deal 
of improbable and unprofitable talk, an action is fought, in which the 
English are victorious, and Rouen is recovered. Bedford dies, in his 
chair, at the moment of victory. Of all this I find no trace in the chro- 
nicle, except that this brave duke died in September, 1435, and was 
buried at Rouen.] The Duke of Burgundy is made to cheer him in 
his dying moments: but the defection of that prince had, in truth, 
occurred, upon inducements connected with the English part of our 
history to which I have referred, before the Duke of Bedford’s death.** 
There is, therefore, a compound anachronism in the following scene, in 
which Joan is made to persuade Burgundy to separate himself from 
the English cause; and she asks, by way of exciting Burgundy to leave 
the English— 


“ Was not the Duke of Orleans thy foe? 
And was he not in England prisoner ? 
But, when he heard he was thine enemy, 
They set him free, without his ransom paid, 
In spite of Burgundy and all his friends.” 


Now the release of the Duke of Orleans was an important occurrence 
in this reign, but it was not effected until some years after the defection 
of the Duke of Burgundy. And this is clearly stated in Holinshed. 

“So long as the Duke of Burgundy continued faithful to the King of 
England, it was not thought necessary to suffer the Duke of Orleans to be 
ransomed, lest, upon his deliverance, he would seek means to be revenged 
upon the Duke of Burgundy, for the old grudge and displeasure between their 
two families; and, therefore, such ransom was demanded from him as he 
was never able to pay. But, after the Duke of Burgundy had broken his 

romise, and was turned to the French part, the council of the King of 
england devised how io deliver the Duke of Orleans, that thereby they might 
displeasure the Duke of Burgundy.” 

The liberation of the Duke of Orleans was a symptom of the decreasing 
influence of the Duke of Gloucester, whose protest against it is re- 
corded.t¢ Modern historians have considered this as a trial of strength 
between Gloucester and the Cardinal ;{{ and, it may fairly be inferred, 
that Beaufort was one of those who overruled the duke; but I know 
of no more particular authority. Monstrelet says, that Burgundy and 





* P. 158. ¢ Act ii. Sc. 2 and 3. t Act iii. Se. 2. § Hol., 193. 
- | Vol. iii, 30. @ Hol., 184. ** Hol., 183; Monstr., iii. 92. 


tt Rymer, x. ; and see Paston Letters, i. 5. tt Lingard, New Edit, v, 115. 
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Orleans, on this occasion, acted in concert.* The apprehension of this 
was one of Gloucester’s objections. 

And, in the imaginary action before Rouen, Sir John Fastolfe, of 
whose dastardly conduct we had heard so long ago as the funeral of 
Henry the Fifth, disgraces himself by flight. Neither in the first men- 
tion nor in this, is the date correctly given. 

We have now the young King Henry at Paris. Talbot is presented ; 
Henry calls to mind the commendations of him which he had heard from 
Henry the Fifth; and, for his valiant deeds, creates him Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

The fourth act commences with the coronation of Henry, at Paris, as 
King of France. Fastolfe enters with a letter from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Talbot reproaches him with his cowardly flight, which is now 
correctly assigned to the battle of Patay, and tears the garter from his 
knee. Henry banishes him, in the choice terms of this play, 


“ Be packing, therefore, thou that wast a knight ;” 


and charges the new earl to march against Burgundy, whose letter 
announces his reconciliation with Charlee the Seventh. 

Henry the Sixth really went into France in 1431, and was crowned 
on the 17th of December in that year, long before the death of Bedford, 
or the defection of Burgundy, who was present and assisting at the 
ceremony. But Talbot did not obtain his well-earned promotion in the 
peerage till the year 1442, nor was he present at this coronation, which 
occurred while he remained a prisoner. The play is also wrong in the 
enumeration of English lords present. Gloucester staid in England, 
administering the government. Exeter had died in 1426. York, Suffolk, 
Warwick, and Cardinal Beaufort ave named in the chronicle. Somerset 
is not mentioned there, but the then duke} of that title may, possibly, 
have been present. 

The scene is now transferred to Talbot’s camp before Bourdeaux ; 
passing over a period of more than twenty years, during which the Eng- 
lish lost nearly the whole of their possessions in France; and, carrying 
the narrative nearly to the point at which the fifth act of the second 
part of the play commences. ‘Talbot’s expedition to Bourdeaux oc- 
curred in the year 1453; and he went in consequence of an invitation 
from the citizens, and an intimation that Guienne and Gascony might be 
recovered. He was admitted without resistance: the stout defiance of 
the “ General,’’ who appeared on the walls of Bourdeaux, being an ima- 
gination of the poet. He is, however, correct in bringing Charles the 
Seventh with a strong force, by which he was defeated near Chatillon, 
and slain, together with his son, John Talbot.§ The scene in which 








* Vol. iii. 305. He says that Burgundy was surety for his ransom ; but Rapin, 
from Rymer, denies this. v. 347. 

t John Talbot, Lord Talbot, sixth baron (or twelfth, reckoning the barons by 
tenure) of that ancient family. The present Earl of Shrewsbury is his lineal 
descendant and male heir. 

t John Beaufort, third Earl of Somerset, second of John, eldest natural son of 
John of Gaunt. Collins, i, 222, 

» § Se. 2. 5,6,7. Hol., 235; Monst. 553; Hall, 229. This son was his eldest 
son by his second wife Margaret, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, and, by her mother, co-heiress of Lisle. He was created Viscount Lisle. 
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old Talbot endeavours to persuade his son to fly, and the young hero 
insists upon sharing the danger, is suggested by Holinshed. 


“ Tt is said that, after he perceived there was no remedy but present loss 
of the battle, he counselled his son, the Lord Lisle, to save himself by flight, 
since the same could not redound to any great reproach in him, this being 
the first journey in which he had been present. Many words he used to 
persuade him to have saved his life; but, nature so wrought in the son, that 
neither desire of life nor fear of death could either cause him to shrink or 
convey himself out of the danger, and so there manfully ended his life with 
his said father.""* 


The incident is dramatic, but the author of this play has not drama- 
tised it well; apart of the scene is in a jingling rhyme, which, I believe, 
with Johnsen,t to have been taken from another work: nor do I believe 
it to be Shakspeare’s, 

The Duke of York is introduced,} on the plains of Gascony, com- 
plaining that, owing to the failure of Somerset,§ in sending him a rein- 
furcement, he is unable to succour Talbot. Somerset is introduced 
with his force, in another part of Gascony, complaining, in his turn, of 
the rashness of the expedition planned by York and Talbot, and his 
inability to spare any part of his force, which, however, he at last pro- 
mises to do, when it is too late, being pressed by Sir William Lucy, | 
who goes backwards and forwards between the three commanders with 
ineflectual messages. 

All that I can find respecting this quarrel between York and Somerset, 
as affecting this campaign, is a short passage in Holinshed. 


“When the Duke of York had fastened his chain between these two 
strong pillars (the Earls of yee | and Warwick), he, with his friends, 
wrought so effectuously, and handled his business so politicly, that the Duke 
of Somerset was arrested in the Queen’s great chamber, and sent to the 
Tower of London, where he kept his Christmas without great solemnity : 
against whom, soon after, in open parliament, were laid divers and heinous 
articles of high treason, as well for the loss of Normandy, as for the late 
mischance which happened tn Guienne.”"% 


Of this arrest we shall hear in the next play, but I find, in parlia- 
mentary records, no accusation of Somerset by York subsequent to the 
year 1451, when he was charged with the loss of Normandy: the 
Guienne aflair had not then occurred. Nor do I find that Somerset 
was in France at the time of Talbot’s death. 

After the battle, Sir William Lucy demands the dead bodies of the 
slain, and especially of Talbot, whom he thus describes :— 


“ The great Alcides of the field, 
Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury ; 
Created, for his rare success in arms, 





* Hol., 236. + Bosw., 122. 

t Se. 3. Richard Plantagenet, of whom more presently. 

§ Sc. 4. The Duke of Somerset was now Edmund, brother to the John before 
mentioned, who had died in 1443. Nicolas, ii. 592. 

|| There was at this time a William Lucy of Charleate, ancestor to the Sir 

1omas Lucy whom Shakspeare is supposed to have ridiculed as Justice Shallow. 
Burke, iii. 98. 
4] Hol., 238; year 1454-5. 
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Great Earl of Washford,* Waterford, and Valence ; 

Lord Talbott of Goodrig and Urchinfield, 

Lord Stranget of Blackmere, Lord Verdun{§ of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival§ of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge ; 

Knight of the noble order of St. George,§ 

Worthy St. Michael, and the golden fleece ; 

Great Mareshal to Henry the Sixth, 

Of all his wars within the realm of France.” 

This enumeration of titles and honours is, to a considerable degree, 
correct; but Cromwell and Falconbridge puzzle me. As to the latter, 
I am inclined to think that the line respecting him has got out of its 
— and that a separate inquiry was made after William Nevill, Lord 

alconbridge, who was in these wars, and a gallant soldier. But I 
find nothing of the title of Cromwell of Wingfield, either as connected 
with the Talbots or otherwise. 

It is as difficult to imagine how Shakspeare got that part of this 
“ stately style’? which is correct, as to account for its errors; I have 
made out the baronies, by the help of Sir Harris Nicolas, but there 
was no such aid in Shakspeare’s time, and I cannot find the enumera- 
tion in any printed book. | 

In the next act F the chronology makes an attempt to right itself, by 
carrying us back to the year 1436, when, soon after the death of the 
Duke of Bedford, the Parisians returned under the allegiance of their 
native king.** 

“ Charles. Tis said the stout Parisians do revolt, 
And turn again unto the warlike French.” 


But then comes an event which happened in the year 1430. A 
messenger announces— 
“The English army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one, 
And means to give you battle presently.” 


Though I cannot identify the operation here referred to, the poet 
intended it for one that immediately preceded the capture of Joan, 
which occurs in the next scene, after a fight “ hand to hand” with 
York. According to Holinshed, this important event occurred in a 
slight affair ; and, certainly, York had no part in it; and the Duke of 





* Talbot was created Karl of Wexford and Waterford in 1446, Wexford was 
sometimes written /ash/ord, even so late as the time of Sir William Temple ; see 
my Memoirs of him, i. 384. 

t Richard Lord Talbot, father of the Earl, had been summoned to parliament as 
a Talbot de Godriche Castle (Goderich), in 1837, I find nothing of Urchin- 

eld. 

{ Shrewsbury derived this barony from his mother, heiress of John Lord 
Strange. 


§ The earl married Maud de Nevill, heiress of Thomas, fifth Lord Furnival, 
and was summoned by that barony in right of his wife. That Thomas, or a former 
Baron Furnival, had married the heiress of Verdun, whence that title may be sup- 
posed to have descended through the Furnivals to the Talbots. 

|| Malone says he has found it in a tract printed after this play, and that it was 
taken from a monumental plate at Rouen, but no such plate can be heard of, and 
Talbot was buried at Whitchurch in Shropshire. 

q Act v., Sc. 2, ** Hol., 186; Sismondi, xiii., 273. 
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nee whom the Joan of the play converts to the French side, 
commanded the force by a party of which she was made prisoner.* 

There is, I fear, good historical authority for the condemnation of this 
singular woman to be burned as awitch.t But this barbarous sentence 
was passed and executed under the regency of the Duke of Bedford. 

I now return to the domestic affairs related in this play. We have 
already heard of Gloucester’s intention to look to the condition of the 
Tower of London. He now comest to execute this intention ; but, 
though he is announced as Lord Protector, Woodville, the governor, 
refuses him admittance, in consequence of orders from the Cardinal 
of Winchester. Winchester himself comes in, with a following of men 
in tawny coats; a most undignified colloquy is held between the two 
magnates ; Gloucester, with his men in blue coats, attacks the prelate 
and his party, till the Mayor of London comes and charges both to keep 
the peace. 


There is a foundation in the Chronicles for this story ; for Gloucester, 


on a subsequent occasion, made this one of his charges against the 
Cardinal :— 


** Whereas he (Gloucester), being protector and defender of this land, 
desired the Tower to be opened to him, and to lodge him therein, Richard 
Woodville, Esquire, having at that time the charge of the keeping of the 
Tower, refused his desire, and kept the same Tower against him unduly and 
without reason, by the commandment of my said Lord of Winchester, and 
afterwards, in approving of the said refusal, he received the said Wood- 
ville, and cherished him, against the state and worship of the King, and 
of my said Lord of Gloucester.” 


The answer of the Bishop was— 


“ That it seemeth lawful that the Tower should have been notably stored 
and kept with victuals; howbeit it was not forthwith executed, and 
that in likewise after that my said Lord of Gloucester was gone into his 
country of Hainault, for seditious and odious bills and languages cast and 
used in the city of London, sounding of insurrection and rebellion against 
the King’s peace, and destruction as well of divers estates of this land, as 
strangers being under the defence, inasmuch that, in doubt thereof, strangers 
in great numbers fled the land. And forthe more sure keeping of the said 
Tower, Richard Woodville, Esquire, so trusted with our sovereign lord the 
king that dead is, (as well ye know,) as alsa chamberlain and counsellor to 
my Lord of Bedford, with a certain number of defensible persons assigned 
unto him, was made deputy there by the assent of the King’s council, being 
at that time in London, for to abide therein, for the safeguard thereof, and 
strictly charged by the said council that, during the time of his said charge, 
he should not suffer any man to be in the Tower stronger than himself, 
without especial charge or commandment of the King by the advice of his 
council.’’§ 


The recent publication of Sir Harris Nicolas | furnishes us with an 
order of council committing the custody of the Tower to Woodville with 


a competent force, but I find no trace of the singular clause to which 
Beaufort refers. 





* Hol., 169,170; Monst., ii., 542. + Sc. 4.; Hol., 1715; Monst., iii., 8. 

t Act i., Sc. 3. 

§ Hol., 147, 148. Holinshed takes the charges from Hall, but I do not find 
them in the Rolls. They have the appearance of authenticity. 

|| Privy Council, 26 Feb., 1425, iii., 167. 

Nov.-—-voL, Liv. NO, CCXY. 2¢ 
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I know not what authority there is for the conflict in the streets of 
London, but Winchester was certainly charged by Gloucester with 
arming men against him. The commentators say that a tawny coat 
was the livery of an apparitor, or officer of the bishop’s court. 

The origin of the quarrel between Gloucester and the Cardinal cannot 
be discussed without a minuter investigation than belongs to us here. 
Ambition, probably, and love of power, furnish the best solution; but, 
whether these passions were equally divided, or, as the author of this 
play would apparently have us believe, were more eminent and mis- 
chievous in the churchman, I am not prepared to decide. I have 
mentioned the limitations of the Protector’s power, imposed by the 
council.* In these the Cardinal had probably a part ; and it is probable 
that he concurred with ecclesiastics in general in condemning the mar- 
riage of the Duke with the self-divorced Jacqueline.t 

We have now the King in the parliament-house surrounded by his 
nobles, among whom are named Exeter, Gloucester, Warwick, Somer- 
set, and Suffolk; the Bishop of Winchester, and also Richard Plan- 
tagenet, of whom presently. And then this singular stage direction— 

“* Gloucester offers to put up a bill, Winchester snatches tt and tears it.” 

This is the parmament held at Leicester in the year 1425, the fourth 
of Henry’s reign,t when he was about four years old; for by the bil/ is 
intended Gloucester’s charge against Beaufort, of which I have already 
spoken, The accused makes a rather remarkable objection to the form 
of the accusation, which I quote because it is conveyed in lines some- 
what more Shakspearean than most of those which we find in this 
play :— 

“ Winch, Com’st thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devised, 
Humphrey of Gloucester? If thou canst accuse, 
Or aught intend’st to lay unto my charge, 
Do it without invention, suddenly ; 
As I with sudden and extemporal speech 
Purpose to answer what thou canst object. 
** Glo. Presumptuous priest ! this place commands my patience, 
Or thou should’st find thou hast dishonour’d me. 
Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forged, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen. 
No, prelate ; such is thy audacious wickedness, 
Thy lewd, pestiferous, and dissentious pranks, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride.” 
And the following lines are taken from one of the articles :— 
“ And for thy treachery, what’s more manifest ? 
In that thou laid’st a trap to take my life, 
As well at London bridge as at the Tower?” 

The second article charges Beaufort with intending to take the 
King from Eltham ; and the third alleges that, when the Duke deter- 
mined to go to Eltham, and to take measures for protecting him— 


— 





* P. 376. See Rolls, iv., 326. See Lingard (new edition), v., 56. 
+ See Lingard, v., 66, as to opposition made to the match: the evidence is very 
scanty. 


t Parl. Hist., i, 354. Rolls, iv., 295, 18 Feb., 1425. 


+ 
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“ My said Lord of Winchester, untruly, and against the King’s peace, to 
the intent to trouble my said Lord of Gloucester going to the King, pur- 
posing his death in case that he had gone that way, set men at arms and 
archers at the end of London bridge next Southwark.” 

The dramatist does not avail himself of the Chronicle for Winches- 
ter’s defence, which consists in an appeal to his poverty and love of 
peace. 

In the play, Warwick takes part with Gloucester, and Somerset, 
himself a Beaufort, with the Cardinal. We have then another fray 
between the retainers of the two parties in the very presence of the 
King, who endeavours to effect a reconciliation. 

The little King certainly could not now interfere, but it is true that 
the dissensions between his two uncles were the subject of parliament- 
ary consideration. The quarrel had begun, and had apparently pro- 
duced riots, very early in the reign; the Bishop wrote his complaints to 
the Duke of Bedford, who came over from France to settle the dispute, 
which was finally referred to the parliament at Leicester. In the play, 
Winchester is the more difficult to be reconciled, and in an aside avows 
his insincerity, but the record shows that either the prelate was fairly 
thought to be in the wrong, or Gloucester was the more powerful in 
parliament, for the former was obliged to make a submission, 

The dispute having been referred to the arbitration of several peers, 
it was decreed that the Cardinal should make the following apology :— 


“My Lord of Gloucester, I have conceived to my great heaviness that 
you should have received by divers reports that I should have purposed and 
imagined against your person, honour, and estate, in divers manners, for the 
which you have t@ken against me great displeasure. Sir, 1 take God to 
witness that what reports soever have been made unto you of me, peradven- 
ture by such as have not had great affection unto me—God forgive them—I 
never imagined nor purposed thing that might be hindering or prejudice to 
your person, honour, or estate, and for so much I pray you that you will be 
unto me good lord, from this time forth, for by my will I gave you never 


9) 


other occasion, nor purpose not to do hereafter, through God’s grace.” 


And then Gloucester was to say— 


* Beal* uncle, since you so declare you such a man as you say, I am 
right glad that it is so, and for such I take you.” 


And the arbitrators added— | 

“ Also we award, ordain, and decree, that, in token and proof of full and 
sad love and affection, to be had and kept betwixt my said Lords of Glouces- 
ter and of Winchester in manner abovesaid, each of them take other by the 
hand.” 


And they did so. 


The fourth scene of the second act professes to give us the origin of 
the Red and White Roses, as the symbols of the houses of York and 
Lancaster. The scene is laid in the Temple Gardens, where Richard 
Plantagenet (son and heir of the Earl of Cambridge, the conspirator 
against Henry the Fifth) appears to have had an argument with So- 
merset upon a topic which is not explained, but which appears to have 
been a point of law. York appeals to the company: Suffolkt answers— 





* This is the word in the printed roll. It has been sugyested that it may be 
a misprint for Lead (loyal), but that is not a likely epithet to be used, 
+ William de la Pole, fourth earl of that name. 


2c2 
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“ Paith, 1 have been a truant in the law, 
And never yet could frame my will to it; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will.” 


And Warwick says— 


“But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw.” 


Not able to get any opinion upon this point of law, Plantagenet in- 
vites those of his companions who think him in the right to gather a 
white rose, while those of the contrary opinion pluck a red one. Suf- 
fulk chooses a red rose, Warwick and Vernon * the white ; as does an 
anonymous “ lawyer,’’ who says, addressing Somerset— 


“Unless my study and my books be false, 
The argument you held was wrong in you.” 


In the course of the discussion, which is conducted in the bad lan- 
guage too common in Shakspeare, and very characteristic of this play, 
Plantagenct is represented as a man of low degree, because his father 
was attainted. He answers in terms not very explanatory— 


**My father was attached, not attainted ; 
Condemn’d to die for treason, but no traitor.” 


Yet, notwithstanding these expressions, and though Somerset was of the 
Lancastrian stock, I do not imagine, nor has it, so far as I_ know, ever 
been said, that this dispute, if it occurred anywhere but in the imagina- 
tion of the poet, had any reference to the succession to the crown. 

If we are to presume that this scene occurred (as it does in the play) 
immediately before the death of Mortimer, Richard was then about 
fifteen years old, and his rival, whom he calls young Somerset, and a 
peevish boy, must have been much older, having been a distinguished 
warrior in the time of Henry the Fifth. And at the time of this supposed 
rencounter with York he was a prisoner in France.t The Somerset of 
whom I have spoken hitherto is John Beaufort, who is said to have 
killed himself in 1443. 

“ Mortimer” is now introduced § a prisoner in the Tower. It is 
presumed that the person intended is Edmund, last Earl of March, 
and Shakspeare was led by Holinshed|} into the mistake of making him 
a prisoner. He had, on the contrary, been favoured by Henry the 
Fifth, and, though he was so far implicated in the treason of Cambridge, 
Scrope, and Grey, noticed in our last number, as to have received a 
pardon from the King, he was summoned as one of the judges to whom 
the cases of Cambridge and Scrope (being peers) were referred ;@ and 
there is no notice of his being again under suspicion, or out of favour, in 











* I presume that the person intended is Sir Richard Vernon, Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the Leicester parliament, ancestor of Lord Vernon, One of 
the same name, perhaps the same person, is mentioned by Holinshed as a warrior. 
Collins, vii. 400. 

+ Contin. Croyl., 518, where it is said that he returned in 1434 from a captivity 
of fifteen years. 

} Cont. Croyl. 519. Holinshed says that he died about 1432, and that it was 
his brother Edmund who was the Duke of York's rival; but all the genealogists 
place John's death in 1443 or 1444. If this be correct, York must have had a 


quarrel with the two brothers successively. 
§ Act ii., Sc. 5. i P. 144.  Nicolas’s Agincourt, p. 40. 
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the last reign or in the present. He died, in the year 1424 or 1425, 
not in the Tower, but in Ireland. 

There is another mistake in making him an old man; he died at the 
age of twenty-four or thereabouts. 

Richard Plantagenet, his nephew, is (in the play) sent for by him just 
before his death, when he tells the dying man that— 

“This day, in argument upon a case, 
Some words there grew ’twixt Somerset and me ; 
Among which terms he used his lavish tongue, 
And did upbraid me with my father's death.” 

In answer to his inquiries, Mortimer tells him that his father, Cam- 
bridge, had been beheaded for the same cause which imprisoned Mor 
timer himself, having “levied an army ” to recover his right to the 
crown. No part of this is true, except that Cambridge, in the concern 
which he had in the ill-advised plot against Henry the Fifth, probably 
had the claims of his brother-in-law in view. These claims are stated 
correctly — 

‘* For by my mother I derived am 
From Lionel Duke of Clarence,* the third son 
To King Edward the Third, whereas he [Henry the Fifth] 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroic line.” 


And he truly adds, 
** Thou art my heir.” 

In the Temple Gardens Warwick had promised that 
“* This blot, which they object unto your house, 


Shall be wiped out in the next parliament, 
Call’d for the truce of Winchester and Gloucester.” 


And Richard himself now appears determined to push his claim to the 
utmost, for he says, 


“ And therefore haste I to the parliament, 
Either to be restored to my blood, 
Or make my ill th’ advantage of my good.” 


Accordingly, in the next scene, which represents the Leicester parlia- 
ment already noticed, Warwick urges the claim of Plantagenet, which 
Gloucester supports and nobody but Somerset opposes; whereupon 
the King creates him Duke of York, and promises to restore his whole 
inheritance. 

This is from Holinshed :— 

“ When the great fire of this dissension, between these two noble per- 
sonages (Gloucester and Winchester) was thus by the arbitrators (to their 
knowledge and judgment) utterly quenched out and laid under board, all 
other controversies between other lords, taking part with the one party or the 
other, were appeased and brought to concord, so that for joy thereof the King 
caused a solemn feast to be kept on Whitsunday, on which day he create 
Richard Plantagenet, son and heir of the Earl of Cambridge, (whom bis 
father at Southampton had put to death, as before ye have heard,) Duke of 
York, not foreseeing that this preferment should be his destruction, nor 
that his seed should of his generation be the extreme and final conclusion. 


I believe this to be all error. Rapin t has shown that Plantagenet 





* The Earl of Cambridge, second son of Edmund Langley, Duke of York, the 
fifth son of Edward the Third, married Mortimer’s sister; and this Richard was 
their son. ¢ V. 250, from Rymer, x. 266. 
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was styled Duke of York previously to the Leicester parliament; and 
there is no record of any proceeding respecting him in that parliament. 
He was not summoned as such till 1433, when he had come of age.* 

But the play has not even the insufficient authority of this chronicler 
for any difference, at this time, between York and Somerset. 

The third act finishes with an incident, the first which we have of the 
quarrel of the Roses. Vernon—whom we have seen plucking a white 
rose—and Basset, come to high words in the court at Paris about the 
merits of York and Somerset, and in another scene appear before the 
King demanding leave to decide their difference in single combat. The 
king enjoins them to peace— 

“ Let me be umpire in this dreadful strife. 
I see no reason, if I wear this rose (putting on a red rose), 
That any one should therefore be suspicious 
I more incline to Somerset than York.” 


The King uses here a curious method of showing his impartiality ; but 
the whole scene is imaginary, and intended, I presume, to introduce the 
red rose as the badge of the house of Lancaster. 
The King proceeds— 
“* Cousin of York, we institute your grace 

To be our regent in these parts of France ; 

And, good my Lord of Somerset, unite 

Your troops of horsemen with his bands of foot,— 

And like true subjects, sons of your progenitors, 

Go cheerfully together, and digest 

Your angry choler en our enemies. 

Ourself, my lord protector, and the rest, 

After some respite, will return to Calais.” 


All this is placed just after Henry’s coronation as King of France : that 
ceremony was performed in 1430, during the life “of John Duke of 
Somerset. York was not appointed regent of France until after the 
death of the Duke of Bedford in 1435. But the playwright, with his 
usual contempt of dates, avails himself at this period of a passage in 
Holinshed which refers to the year 1435. 

“ Although the Duke of York was worthy, both for birth and courage, of 
this honour and preferment, yet so disdained of Edmund (John ?) Duke of 
Somerset, being cousin to the King, that by all means possible he sought 
his hindrance, as one glad of his loss, and sorry of his weli-doing ; by means 
whereof, ere the Duke of York could get his dispatch, Paris, and divers 
others of the chiefest places in France, were gotten by the French king. The 
Duke of York, perceiving his evil will, openly dissembled that which he 
inwardly minded, either of them wishing things to the other's displeasure, 
till, through malice and division between them, atlength by mortal war they 
were both consumed, with almost their whole lines and offspring.” + 

For this beginning of strife between York and Somerset I find no 
older authority than Hall’s, who tells us, moreover, that Somerset “ gaped 
for” the regency himself. At all events, this great quarrel did not ori- 
ginate in a “ quillet of the law.” 

The historians of the time take no notice of any rivalry between York 
and Somerset on the occasion of York’s first appointment to the re- 
gency. The quarrel is stated to have begun, when, after five years’ 
good service, he was reappointed. { 

* Dugdale, 433. + Hol., 185. 
t¢ Whethamstede, ii., 345-6 ; William of Wyrcester seems to put the quarrel in 
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Turn we now to the fifth act, where King Henry asks Gloucester and 
Exeter— 


“ Have you perused the letters from the Pope, 

The Emperor, and the Earl of Armagnac : 
Glouc. I have, my lord, and their intent is this,— 
They humbly sue unto your excellence, 
To have a godly peace concluded of, 
: Between the realms of England and of France.” 
An 

“ The Earl of Armagnac—near knit to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France— 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and sumptuous dowry.” 


Then come a legate from the Pope, and two ambassadors, “ with Win- 

chester in a cardinal’s habit.” The King signifies his assent to the 

proposal, which, from the answer, Winchester is to carry over to France. 
On seeing Beaufort in his new habiliments, Exeter exclaims— 


“ What! is my lord of Winchester install’d, 
And call’d unto a cardinal’s degree? 
Then, I perceive, that will be verified, 
Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy— 
If once he come to be a cardinal, 
eli make his cap co-equal with the crown.” 


Commentators have observed that Beaufort had appeared as cardinal 
in the very first act, and “‘ it is strange the Duke of Exeter should not 
know of his advancement.” The thing is wrong every way. Win- 
chester was not a cardinal at the period intended in the first act, which 
is just after Henry the Fifth’s death, and he became a cardinal long 
before the time of this intended marriage. but the critics have not 
observed that at this time there was no Duke of Exeter in existence, or, 
if there was, it was one of a different family. Beaufort Duke of Exeter, 
brother to the cardinal, died in 1426;* and it was in 1443, subse- 
quently, I apprehend, to the present transaction, that John Holland was 
raised to that dignity which his father had formerly possessed.t 

Shakspeare follows Holinshed{ in representing this match as offered 
by Armagnac, who had recently quarrelled with his kinsman, the King 
of France. That it was the particular project of the English council, or 
the peculiar favourite of Gloucester, nowhere appears. In fact, con- 
temporaries are silent; we know nothing but that a mission was sent in 





1450, ii., 473. York was reappvinted to the regency on 3rd July, 1440; Rymer, 
786. There is much doubt and confusion as to this regency. Holinshed says that 
York was superseded by Warwick in 1437; and though he expresses his doubts, that 
Karl certainly was so appointed. (Rymer, x. 675.) Holinshed also says that, when 
York’s reappointment was proposed, Somerset successfud/y opposed it; but it is clear 
that York was appointed, as above; and the nomination of Somerset was much 
later ; and this was Edmund, brother to John, whose death Holinshed, erroneously, 
as I think, (but there is still some doubt, ) places about 1432, whereas, all genealogists 
state him to have lived to 1444.—See Hol., 185,191, 194. Hardyng says that after 
Bedford's death, Burgundy was regent for a year, then Warwick one year, then 
Stafford (afterwards Buckingham) for two years, then Huntingdon (Holland, 
afterwards Duke of Exeter), and afterwards York seven years, then Somerset ; but 
this is clearly wrong as to York. * Nicolas, i., 224. 

+ The first John Holland was the third son of Thomas Earl of Kent, by Joan, 
daughter of Edmund, son of Edward the First. This John was attainted in 1400, 
after the deposition of Richard the Second. t Hol., 205. 
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1442* to choose one of the daughters and to treat of the marriage. 
Fabyan says ¢ that 

“ it was afterwards disallowed and put apart by the means of the Ear! of 
Suffolk, which kindled a new brand of burning envy between the dord pro. 
tector and him, and took fire in such wise that it left not till both partie; 
with many others were consumed and slain, whereof ensued much mischief 
within the realm, and loss of all Normandy.” 


Rapin says that the English government “ grew cold with respect to 
the match,” when Armagnac had been stripped of his territories by the 
French king. 

Cardinal Beaufort was not (as in the play) employed upon this mis- 
sion, nor upon any connected with the marriage of Henry ; though he 
had been an extensive diplomatist, and was especially employed at the 
negociation of Arras in 1434, { and at Calais in the following year. 

The dramatist’s mode of bringing about the match with Margaret of 
Anjou is quite imaginary. Suffolk is made to take the young princess 
prisoner, about the time of the capture of Joan of Arc, to fall in love 
with her, to propose, on the spot, her union with Henry, and then to 
come home and suggest it to the King. Holinshed’s account is different. 

“In treating of this truce, the Earl of Suffolk, adventuring somewhat 
upon his commission, without the consent of his associates, imagined that 
the next way to come to a perfect peace was to contrive a marriage between 
the French king's kinswoman, the lady Margaret, daughter to Reignier, 
Duke of Anjou, and his sovereign lord King Henry. This Reignier named 
himself King of Sicile, Naples, and Jerusalem, havi ing only the name ani 
style of those realms, without any penny, profit, or foot of possession, This 
marriage was made strange to the Ear! at the first, and one thing seemed 
to be a great hindrance to it, which was, because the King of England oc- 
cupied a great part of the duchy of Anjou, and the whole county of Maine, 
appertaining (as was alleged) to King Reignier. The Earl of Suffolk (I 
cannot say either corrupted with bribes, or too much affectioned to this un- 
profitable marriage) condescended that the duchy of Anjou and the county 
of Maine should be delivered to the King, the bride’s father, demanding for 
the marriage neither penny nor farthing ; as who would say that this new 
— passed all riches, and excelled both gold and precious stones.§ . . 

This lady excelled all other, as well in beauty and favour as 
in wit and policy, and was in stomach and courage more like a man than a 
woman, 


There is thus not even the slender authority of Holinshed for believ- 
ing that Margaret was taken prisoner, or even that Suffolk had seen her 
when he proposed the marriage. Nor indeed is it clear that he did pro- 
pose the match. He was employed in the negociation which ended in 
the truce between England and France, and then, it is supposed, the 
project occurred to him: but his original instructions, || which are on 
record, contemplated the King’s marriage, though they are silent as to 
the person; and in these instructions Gloucester concurred. 

I know not then upon what authority it is presumed that the proposal 
of this ill-fated marriage came from Suffolk, or that it was suggested by 
him and the Cardinal in opposition to Gloucester ; ror have we older 
authority than Fabyan’s ** for Gloucester’s pleading the faith pledged to 
Armagnac. Suffolk, no doubt, was employed to espouse Margaret, as the 





* Rymer, xi., 8. + P. 616. 
; Monstr., iii., 118, 285. § Hol., 206. || Rymer, xi., 53. 
€ Nicolas, Pr. Counc., vi. p, x, xiii, ** P. 617. 
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Kimg’s proxy, and to bring her to England ; and it is probable that he then 
got into her good graces. But Lingard * has shown that Gloucester con- 
curred publicly in the thanks bestowed upon Suffolk for his conduct in 
the affair; but this historian also refers to the terms of Suffolk’s instruc- 
tions, by which it appears that he was diffident of approbation, and this 
perhaps countenances the belief that he was aware of opposition from a 
powerful quarter. 

The instruction to Suffolk to “ gather up a tenth,’ for his expenses, 
is an anticipation of a grant which I shall notice in the next number. 

If some violence is done to history in this matter of Suffolk and Mar- 
garet, a more unjustifiable liberty is taken with truth, in regard to the 
pacification which preceded the marriage. It is not only that Win- 
chester is substituted for Suffolk, who was the real negociator of this 
treaty, and that York is made, without any warranty, to oppose it alto- 
gether, but the French King is made to submit to ignominious terms. 

** You shall become true liegeman to his crown, * 

And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt swear 

To pay him tribute, and submit thyself, 

Thou shalt be placed as viceroy under him, 

And still enjoy thy regal dignity.” 
There is not a word, even in Holinshed, to support this: the terms of 
the truce are extant, and contain no condition of allegiance or submis- 
sion on either side.{ 

Johnson makes no critical remark upon this play. He could have 
said little that was good. 

To decide upon the question of authenticity would require a minute 
acquaintance, which I have not, with the dramatic literature of the time. 
The result of my observation in the historical department shall be given 
when I have gone through the three parts. 

As the principal English characters. will appear again, I shall make 
no remark upon them as they exhibit themselves in this play, Of our 
Talbot, as well as of Dunois, Alencon, and other Frenchmen, we know 
nothing but that they were brave soldiers. Charles the Seventh had, 
according to French historians, but not, as I believe, according to any 
that were open to Shakspeare, a character se he of dramatic art ; it 
had some resemblance to that which is popularly ascribed to Henry the 
Fifth ; but with this essential difference, that the good did not follow 
and supersede the bad, but kept up an alternation with it through life.§ 


Se 








* V., 121, referring to Rolls, v. 73, 4 June, 1444. After reciting the services of 
Suffolk in the truce and mariage, “ The Speaker, in the name of himself and all 
the said commons, prayed to all my lords, spiritual and temporal, there then being 
present, that they would vouchsafe, for the said considerations, pray and beseech 
our said sovereign lord the King to repute, accept, declare, and take my said lord of 
Suffolk to his good and benign grace and favour, for the causes above said, in man- 
ner and form above rehearsed at their singular prayer and desire, and desired the 
said declarations, labours, and demeaning of my said lord of Suffolk to be enacted 
in this present parliament, to his true acquittal and discharge and honour of Lim 
in time to come ; upon the which request thus made to the King oursovereign lord, 
and to the lords spiritual and temporal, by the commons, my lord of Gloucester, and 
many other lords spiritual and temporal abovesaid, arose of their seats, and besonght 
humbly the King of the same as they were prayed by the said commons, &c.” 

+ Henry’s. { Monstr., iii., 378; Rymer, xi., 63, 

§ See Sismondi, xiii. 163, 522. 
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BARON VON BOOTS; A TALE OF “ BLOOD.” 
BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


Baron VALHALLAH von Boots was descended from the Sea 
Kings! One colonel of Black Hussars, who, in an incautious mo- 
ment, had smiled a doubt of the glorifying fact, sleeps beneath Silesian 
turf, sent thither by the Baron’s sword; and a French captain of dra- 
goons coughing, as the Baron supposed, sarcastically at a Scandinavian 
ancestor of the first century, was incurably maimed in the left arm by 
the sabre of Von Boots! The wounded man is now alive in Paris, and 
ready to depose in his person to the sensitiveness and skilful valour of 
the Baron, above all men fiercely proud of the inestimable treasures in- 
herited of an ancient and illustrious race. “I have no gold,’ the 
Baron would exclaim, smiling, as it appeared, the very deepest satisfac- 
tion at his condition, “* I have no gold, but—” and here the Baron would 
fling up one hand to the heavens, and, with the other, remove his hat, 
should it be there, from his capacious forehead ; and as though gazing 
on his grandfathers’ grandfathers tippling mead in the halls of Odin, 
would add, in a tone of thunder, “ but—but I have de blood !”? 

High blood, like the finest wine, may be kept so long that it shall 
entirely lose its flavour; and though it may obtain an affectation of 
respect for its antiquity, yet circumstances may combine to make men 
turn from it, allowing it to be very “ curious,”’ but selecting that of a less 
illustrious quality. Hence, the last man of an old family may be like 
the last bottle of a famous vintage—a thing to talk of, not to use. We 
remember an illustration. 

“ You talk of old wine, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Dovesheart, a bank- 
ruptcy attorney to a select circle—we were ubout to write knot—of 
professional friends ; “‘ why, upon my life, and as I’m a Christian, I have 
in my cellar port wine a Lanthied and seventeen years old !’”’—“ Is it 
vossible ???— Mind, it’s only one bottle, the last bottle. Here, John, 

ring up that wine, bring it up: and now, gentlemen, since you talk of 
old wine, you shall have a bonne bouche.”’— My dear Dovesheart, you 
wouldn’t drink it ?”’—“ Why not? why not ?”—“ Quite gone with age,” 
observes Costs, confidentially, to his neighbour Pinch, who replies, 
** Worse than physic, of course.’”>—‘* D——d if I spoil my mouth with 
it,” whispers the conscientious Gorge ; whilst others of the party, saying 


nothing, only endeavour not to make wry mouths.—*“ Here it is!’’ cries 


the hospitable Dovesheart ; “ the corkscrew, John.” —“ The corkscrew !” 
exclaims Flay, “ surely, surely, you’ll never draw it: a thousand pities 
—such a curious thing !”—“ Pooh! pooh!” answers Dovesheart ; “ it 
must be drunk some day, and, on an occasion like this, why, there'll just 
be a taste a piece, and———”’—“ No, no; really your kindness goes too 
far,”’ says Rubygill; “ consider, one hundred and seventeen years old! 
—so rare a thing !—don’t draw it for us. I’m sure, no gentleman here 
requires ” and Rubygill looks around him, and every guest cries 
“ No, no,”—shocked at the very proposal of the sacrifice. At length, 
amidst words and looks of entreaty, Dovesheart lays down the corkscrew ; 
a burst of applause attending the merciful act. ‘* Well, it’s very odd!” 
says the host, shaking his head at the ancient port, “ very strange—but, 
to tell you the truth—I have had that bottle up at least a dozen times, 
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and just, as now, nobody would ever suffer me to draw the cork. John, 
take the bottle to the cellar.” 

Baron’ Von Boots was the last bottle of his race: many and many a 
time had he found his way up to the drawing-room—had been praised 
as a person of most ancient stock—had heard the highest eulogies of his 
name—had been gazed at, smiled upon, by the brightest eyes; and yet, 
yet was the Baron the last bachelor of his line, the sole remaining bottle 
of the vintage of Von Boots! However, even doomed to the dark and 
comfortless bin of celibacy, the Baron had his consolation—* I have not 
de money,” he would always cry, “ but I have de blood.”—** Not asoul 
will give twopence halfpenny for me—nay, will even wet his lips with 
me,” cries Dovesheart’s port—‘ but, hurrah! I am a hundred and 
seventeen years old !”’ 

The Baron Von Boots had, in happy séason, entered the family circle 
of the Neatskins. The true friend is tried by affliction: Philip Neat- 
skin was in sorrow, and Von Boots proved himself a friend indeed. 
Death was gradually withdrawing Mrs. Neatskin, that best of women— 
as her husband vehemently called her—from a vain and wicked world, 
when the Baron stept in to support the good man beneath the shock, 
which, truth to say, he had Jong awaited with commendable philosophy : 
sustained and strengthened by the Baron, Neatskin deemed himself 
invulnerable. To be sure, custom does much to harden men; and as 
Mrs. Neatskin had, every day and night for a whole ten years, threat- 
ened to depart from this earth, it is not so great a matter of surprise 
that her husband became at length comparatively unmoved by the alarm- 
ing menace. 

*€ It’s very good of you, Baron—very kind, indeed, to come and sit 
with me ; for whilst things are as they are, I must be wretched com- 

any.’’ 
ps Not at all—by no means—delightful !” said the Baron, to Philip 
Neatskin. 

** Ha, Baron! it’s friendly in you to flatter—friendly, and like your- 
self; but, at such a time, with Mrs. Neatskin getting weaker and 
weaker «s 

* Poor woman!’ said Von Boots; ‘‘ and so long, too!” 

“For ten years and upwards,”’ observed Neatskin, “ and every day 
weaker and weaker.” 

“‘ She must have been very strong at first,”’ said Von Boots. 

‘ A fine woman in her time, Baron,” remarked her husband; “ but 
she’s disappointed all the doctors.” 

** Doctors !”? cried Von Boots, and his moustache curled, like a worm, 
with contempt; ‘ doctors !—dey know nothing about it.”’ 

“ You are right, Baron,” exclaimed Neatskin, with some animation, 
* d—d a bit!” 

** Tt’s all as de luck happens,” said Von Boots. 

** Just so,” rejoined Neatskin. 

Still and lovely was the summer evening on which Neatskin and his 
friend, sitting in a green arbour, thus discoursed of death and fate. 
Pipes and best tobacco—brandy, and that better fluid, water, cold as 
chastity, from a neighbouring fountain, lay before them. The blackbird 
whistled as the Baron filled. 

We envy not the feelings of that man who could sit in that bower 
planted in that orchard, with such sights and sounds about him, yet, 
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remain unmoved. Happy are we to say, Von Boots was not that image; 
for filling his tumbler with a most scrupulous hand, the water boasting 
no drop above the brandy, whilst the glorious sun flamed in the west, 
and the blackbird sent his music in mellow gushes from an apple-tree, 
the Baron emptied his glass adown his throat, and waving his hand 
about him, he placed it upon his heart, saying, “* Dis—dis is true 


Baron Von Boots ; 


boetry.” 

whe is, Baron; here’s to you ;” and Neatskin took a draught. 

“ Dis is,” cried Von Boots, his hand again upon the brandy, “ dis is 
dat elevation of de spirit, which, my dear friend, in all de calamities of 
dis life is true philosophy.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” answered Neatskin, and he prepared to mix. 
“* Brandy-and-water, my dear Baron, is like marriage : to be palateable 
the parties should be equal. Nothing can be better,”’ pronounced Neat- 
ekin, sipping at his glass. “ What say you to a game ?”’ and, with the 
question, Neatskin pulled out a drawer, and took hence his darling 
cards and cribbage-board. 

** Anyting, my friend,’ answered the benevolent Baron, “ anyting to 
ease your wounded soul. Since de wife of your bosom is all but torn 
from you—it’s your deal—since de partner of your joys 1s 

“Ha! it is kind of you, Baron; at such a time, too—in the hour of 
affliction—cut to me,’’ said Neatskin, who proceeded with his game, 
mingling his domestic cares with his cares of cfib, and had already been 
twice victor, and was preparing for further conquest, when Dolly ran 
into the orchard, and crying and wringing her hands, informed her mas- 
ter that his wife was unaffectedly dying. Neatskin paused in his deal, 
and, with an incredulous eye, challenged the countenance of Dolly. It 
was plain that the good man’s feelings had before been trifled with. 
** Dying, Dolly ?” 

“ Really and truly, Sir—all too true, now, Sir—the doctor says you 
must come, Sir,’’ exclaimed Dolly. 

** 1’ll come instantly—directly,” said Neatskin, and he played his last 
card, pegged his hand, and—distracted by his emotion—made the cards, 
and proceeded to deal again. 

“ Indeed, Sir,” cried Dolly, ‘‘ mistress is very bad, indeed.” 

* Poor soul! Fifteen-two, say I’m—and six are thirty-one. The 
doctor’s with her, I hope ?”” asked Neatskin. 

“ The doctor sent me, Sir, and told me to say, Sir, if you wished to 
sce dear mistress alive—the doctor, Sir ” and Dolly paused. 

** He’sa very clever man—one for his heels,’’ muttered Neatskin. 

“ But, mistress, Sir!” cried Dolly; “ she’s at the very brink of the 
grave.” And Dolly ran into the house. 

** Spades are trumps,’’ said the Baron. 

“The very thing I want,” cried Neatskin. “Eh? The girl’s 
cone! Make haste, my dear Baron, for she’s an excellent woman. 
‘Twenty years we have been together, and—and—that will spoil your 
crib, I think; twenty years we have been one, and—fifteen-two.” 

“ Oh, Sir! ob, Sir!” shrieked Dolly, returning—* too late, Sir!— 
too late !”” 

“Too late! What you mean?’’ asked the Baron, for Neatskin was 
dumb. ‘* What you mean, too late?’? And the Baron played. 

“Gone, Sir! You wouldn’t come; and now, now,’’—and Dolly 
sobbed—* now, quite gone.” 
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** What!” cried Von Boots, “‘ and is your mistress dead ??? 
+ *-Dead,” answered Dolly. 
As she spoke Neatskin played his last card. 

** Dead,” repeated Dolly. 

** Good for one hole,”’ cried Neatskin, and, pushing the cards: from 
him, he caught the eye of the Baron, observed, in a broken voice, * the 
last game to me,”’ and took out his handkerchief. 

Baron Von Boots, a deep observer of the human heart, attempted not 
to stem a tide of sudden woe. Hence, he suffered his friend to -sit with 
the napkin to his eyes, and in silence stretched his right hand to the 
brandy. The blackbird was silent—all nature seemed in a moment 
hushed, when the plashing of the liquor from the bottle to the glass 
doubtless struck upon the consciousness of Neatskin, for he looked up, 
and, faintly smiling on the Baron, held forth his hand to grasp his 
comforter. Von Boots, either bewildered by sudden calamity, or mis- 
taking the yearnings of his host, gave him the brandy-and-water, which 
Neatskin, affably passing the error of his friend, instantly swallowed. 
_ She was an excellent woman,” said Neatskin; ‘ but we must 

go.” 

“ Dat is philosophy,”’ replied Von Boots. 

** An excellent woman, and—gone at last! Let me see—my poor 
head !—let me see—oh, I remember. Ha! an excellentwoman! The 
first game of the second rubber to me.” 


Cuap. Il. 


We have endeavoured to show the conjugal happiness of Neatskin by 
an incident rather than by discourse. A mutual indifference of some 
years’ cultivation had prepared him to support his sorrow like a man ; 
hence, ina few months, two at most, he had regained his old tranquillity, 
and, with it, a new zest for the pleasures of this frail and uncertain 
being. In a word, Philip Neatskin contemplated a second marriage ! 

** Baron Von Boots,”’—it was thus Philip consulted that sagacious 
oracle—‘ what may you call the prime of life?” 

The Baron wisely answered, ‘‘ When I was two score, I called de 
prime of life forty—when two score ten, fifty—and, in anoder month, 
I shall be determined dat there is no prime of life till fifty-eight.” 

“ Exactly, Baron: I am in the prime,”’ said Neatskin. 

“‘ Every gentleman may take his prime as he shall think fit; for 
myself, I never was so prime as now. Mr. Neatskin,” and the Baron 
looked more than usually grave, ‘‘ I shall make you my friend.” There 
was a pause, which the Baron employed in ringing either end of his 
moustache around his fore-finger; the operation finished, Von Boots, 
looking dead at Neatskin, said, “ I am in love!” 

Neatskin laughed, rubbed his hands, drew close to Von Boots, and, 
patting him upon the shoulder, cried, “ Bravo, Baron! And is the 
lady rich ?”’ 

“* She could buy a synagogue,” answered Von Boots. 

** And you agree with one another—you accord—your sentiments har- 
monise?”’ asked Neatskin. 

“* Nothing could be better,”’ responded the Baron. ‘ You see, as for 
myself—I want de money, and, for de lady, she wants de blood.” 
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© Blood! blood! Baron von Boots !”? exclaimed Neatskin. 


“ My fortune is in my veins,” said the Baron; ‘* de fortune of de 
lady is inde bank. We can accommodate—ha! ha!—we can accom- 
modate.”’ 

** To be sure—I understand. And you really have hopes that your 
goddess will ——”’ 

“* Hopes! Am I not Baron Valhallah von Boots? You shall be 
my a ean shall lend me one, two, or tree hundred pound to court 
de lady.” 

A eden fell upon Neatskin’s face : however, it passed in a moment, 
and, taking the Baron’s hand, he assured Von Boots that, for a poor hun- 
dred pounds, he should not miss a woman who could buy a synagogue. 
The Baron, with an ursine hug, acknowledged the favour ; at the same 
time intimating, that in love, as in war, a ready supply often insured 
success. Neatskin allowed the wisdom, for he straightway handed the 
cash to Von Boots. 

Mrs. Agatha Mouser was left, at the age of forty-two, the disconsolate 
widow of an indefatigable money-broker: the poor man had, in the pur- 
suit of wealth, taken great pains to damn himself; and, at threescore- 
and-five, died with the sweet consolation of leaving his partner the richest 
Niobe in England. Her beauty, and, perhaps, her gold, had excited 
very public attention, and there was scarcely an unappropriated gentle- 
man with a great taste for a fortune, but with little hopes of inheriting or 
earning one, who had not, at some time, flattering thoughts of Mrs. 
Agatha Mouser. Among these aspiring knights the Baron von Boots 
was the boldest, and, if we take his own unbiassed opinion, the best. 
Rumours, touching the humility of the lady’s origin, gave great hopes to 
the Baron. ‘“ With all dat gold,’ he would cry, “ she must want de 
blood !”? And so assured was he of the pressing condition of the widow, 
that, with his usual benevolence where good was to be done, Von Boots 
did not long hesitate as to the time and manner of doing it. With a third 
of the borrowed hundred pounds most tastefully laid out upon his per- 
son, the Baron von Boots strode to the dwelling of the widow. As he 
stood at the threshold, victory seemed perched upon his new beaver. 
To knock at the door was little less than a summons to surrender. 

** Von Boots—Baron Valhallah von Boots,” said the possessor of that 
name and dignity, handing his card to the servant, who, bowing the very 
lowest acknowledgment of the combined greatness, bore the important 
document to his mistress, at the time presiding at her levee of passionate 
adorers. At least half-a-dozen amorous swains offered their morning 
sacrifice to the golden goddess of their idolatry. Baron Valhallah Von 
Boots came, the seventh worshipper! 

The widow, with an urbanity of the very highest order, commanded 
John to show the Baron up. 

Reader, if perchance thou hast been a generalissimo—for, indeed, we 
write to all classes—and hast, with colours flying, trumpets blowing, 
drums beating, marched to the gates of a conquered city, where bare- 
headed, barefooted, and, it may be, in token of humility, with halters 
round their necks, the pallid burghers have knelt presenting thee with 
the keys of the public treasury, making thee master of wealth incalcu- 
lable—if, in thy diversified life, thou hast ever had this green and golden 
spot, thou must remember the beating of thy heart, the flushing of thy 
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cheek, the dilation of all thy little anatomy to something vast, Titanic! 
Such was the feeling—such the sweet inflation of Von Boots. How 
airily he mounted the staircase! A spider, crawling on the carpet, came 
beneath the left toe of the Baron, yet felt him not: bey in that moment, 
Von Boots could have danced upon an unbroken cobweb. 

Another instant, and Baron von Boots found himself in the glorious 
presence of Mrs. Agatha Mouser. He bowed, and then gazed at the 
widow with that deep, possessing devotion, that a miser looks upon a 
money-chest. Again the Baron bowed, put his hand to his heart, 
smiled, showed his teeth, and gazed complacently around him. In the 
opinion of Von Boots the citadel was taken—the victory was won. 

Mrs. Mouser had the deepest respect for a Baron in the abstract, but 
—we can ouly account for it on the old score of female fickleness—she 
had little veneration for Von Boots in the concrete. Mrs. Mouser 
knew full well for what she was pursued; she was a shrewd woman, 
and, at the school where she had received her humble education, it 
would appear that great pains had been taken with her arithmetic; if 
such were not the case, it was then very evident that,she had a great 
natural genius for numbers. Mrs. Mouser, at a single glance of the 
wide, smiling mouth of the Baron, saw in him another candidate for her 
fortune, and, since they were not to be divided—herself. This she saw, 
but would not see. Hence, as if awaiting the business of the Baron, 
she observed, glancing at her visitors, “ All my friends.” 

A common man would have stood abashed at so cool an invitation to 
speak of burning love before half-a-dozen rival witnesses—but not Von 
Boots. He could not permit himself to waver in his first conviction of 
assured conquest; and, therefore, receiving the words of the widow as a 
general, yet courteous introduction, he made up to the gentlemen, and, 
vehemently shaking the hand of every one of the six, declared most cor- 
dially that ‘“ Mrs. Mouser’s friends were his friends.”’ 

** Sir, you do me honour,” said Mrs. Mouser; “ and might I be 
favoured with a knowledge of your business, I ? 

The Baron von Boots, strong in his blood, supported by the conscious- 
ness of the widow’s wants, together with his own conviction that he, of 
all men, by the nobility current in his veins, could best supply them, 
cast a look at Mrs. Mouser, a look intended to convey his business. 
Mrs. Mouser, wilfully insensible to such an easy mode of communication, 
was again about to urge Von Boots to speak, when one of the six young 
gentlemen, with a laughing face, tripped by the widow, whispering some- 
thing as he passed, at which the lady smiled, and then looked compla- 
cently upon the Baron, who smiled back the courtesy with thankful 
interest. 

‘I am afraid, Baron von Boots,’’ said Mrs. Mouser, in her softest 
voice, “ I am much afraid that you are a little late.” 

The Baron had the politest way of expressing a dissent. He lowered 
his shoulders, flung back his hands, and grinning down upon the carpet, 
shook his head with a most eloquent motion. 

“ T—TI am afraid you are,’’ repeated Mrs. Mouser. 

Von Boots, suddenly divining the cause of hinderance—conceiving 
that the lady alluded to a previous engagement with one or more of the 
six fortunate gentlemen whose hands he had grasped, raised his head, 
and, whilst sparkles of flame broke from his eyes, and his mustachios 
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seemed to work like leeches sucking blood, glared at the full half-dozen. 
The gentlemen, huddling together, now stared, now tittered, and now 
ventured to laugh outright. Von Boots was the politest of men; he, 
too, smiled and laughed ; but there was deep tragedy meant in his mer- 
riment. The hyena laughs. 

“ Pray, Baron, from whom do you come?” asked Mrs. Mouser. 

Von Boots, full of his blood, bursting with a sense of his antique 
nobility, triumphing in the assurance of his marketable greatness, gave 
a flourish of his cane, and, bringing the end of it perpendicularly down 
upon the carpet, made answer, “* From de Sea Kings.” 

Mrs. Mouser, though not a very agile person, fairly jumped at the 
announcement. The Baron saw, and glowed with satisfaction, at her 
astonishment. He repeated the astounding intelligence, “ From de Sea 
Kings !”’ 

“I should say,’? remarked one of the gentlemen to his friends, 
* cabin-boy to Noah.” 

At this the young men laughed, and the obliging Von Boots gave 
another chuckle. 

** Ha! Baron, this visit is very flattering,” said the widow. ‘“ You 
are very kind, but I fear my dancing-days are over.” 

Von Boots paused to consider: there was some hidden meaning in 
the speech of the widow. ‘ Dancing days!’ It was no matter—he 
must say something. ‘ Ha! Madam,’’ cried the courteous Baron, “ if 
you cannot dance, you—you,”’ and how the Baron smiled as he spoke! 
** you can love a little ?”’ 

“And, pray—ha! ha!—well this is comical—pray, Baron,” said 
the widow, “ do you teach love ?”’ 

Von Boots spread all his right hand over his heart, pressed that va- 
luable very hard, and answered sonorously, “ I do.” 

‘** In how many lessons ?”’ inquired one of the gentlemen. 

*‘ And at how much a quarter?” asked another, a laugh following 
each query, and Boots benevolently joining in it. 

** Teach love as well as dancing!” cried Mrs. Mouser; “ well, I de- 
clare, Baron, you are an accomplished person.”’ 

“Dancing! Teach dancing, Madam—oh! ha! Dat gentleman did 
tell you dat [—ha! ha!” and the Baron laughed hoarsely, a feeling of 
vengeance thickening his voice as he looked threateningly first at the 
unfortunate informant who had, out of pure wit, whispered the false 
intelligence to Mrs. Mouser, and next at the remaining five, who had 
joined in the exquisite joke. ‘ I—I have taught gentlemen to dance,” 
said Von Boots. 

“ Where ?” asked the innocent widow. 

** Where ball and powder made de music,’’ answered the smiling 
Baron; and, in two minutes after the declaration, the widow found 
herself alone with the descendant of the Sea Kings. ‘“ And now, Ma- 
dam,” cried Von Boots, seizing the advantage, “‘ let us understand one 
another,” 

“* T shall be very happy, Sir; and, if you please,” said the widow, 
** as speedily as possible.” 

“I have not, Madam,” said Von Boots, with a frankness well worthy 
of imitation by persons in his condition, “ I have not of my own one 
guinea,” 
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‘I deeply regret your misfortune, Sir,” cried the widow; with a 
motion of her hand towards her pocket, for, in those days, the female 
pocket. was not exploded. 

“ You have tens of thousands!” exclaimed Von Boots. “ Still, 
Madam, you want what I am come to offer.’’ 

‘* T want nothing, Sir—nothing that”—and Mrs. Mouser moved to- 
wards the bell, but was seized by the martial, yet tender arm, of the 
Baron. 

“You -have de gold, Madam—de gold,”’ and Von Boots spoke as 
though he spoke of something offensive ; ‘ but [—I,” he cried, raising 
his voice, and falling upon his knee, “ I have de blood !”’ 


Crap. IIT, 


The Widow Mouser, with strange perversity, or stranger ignorance, 
would or could not perceive the possibility of any connexion between her 
funded guineas and the “ ruddy drops” that visited the heart of Von 
Boots. In her homespun opinion, gold could not be ennobled—a 
guinea carried with it innate nobility ; with her, Plutus was beyond the 
gifts of Herald’s College. Hence, when the Baron Valhallah Von Boots, 
descendant of the Sea Kings, spoke of his blood, he conveyed to the 
sense of Mrs. Mouser nothing more than a barren truism; he might as 
well have proclaimed himself the possessor of two arms and the same 
number of legs, in the expectation of being embraced as a prodigy: all 
men, in the belief of Mrs. Mouser, had blood; and, if she had any 
choice in the quality of the ‘* wine of. life,” it was certainly in favour of 
a more recent vintage than that flowing in the veins of Von Boots, She, 
therefore, received the declaration of the Baron with the most placid 
insensibility, happily lost upon Von Boots, too much rapt by a sense 
of his own importance to perceive the defects of others. He had re- 
ceived from fate an unpurchasable glory—he carried in his pulses a 
treasure not to be equalled by the wealth of mines, or by the riches of 
the deep-—of greater worth than gold, costlier far than oriental pearls— 
and yet, for the simple consideration of bed, board, and lodging on a 
handsome scale, the said small advantages solemnly assured to him by a 
priest, he had persuaded himself to offer a participation of his greatness 
to—yes, the daughter of a trunk-maker, and widow of a dusty money- 
changer! Was it possible, then, that the Baron von Boots could dream 
of a refusal—even in the vagaries that enter the brains of sleeping men, 
could he imagine a repulse? - When he fell at the feet of Mrs. Mouser, 
he knelt only to rise a conqueror! 

Mrs. Agatha Mouser—the first slight tremor past—withstood the 
passionate fervor of Von Boots, with all the coolness of a thrice-wooed 
widow. The Baron gazed with a keen, admiring, yet languishing ex- 
pression—casting a look upon the lady like that thrown by a school-boy 
through the window of a cake-shop; a look of love, and yet a look de- 
vouring. The widow was about to speak, when, catching the eye of Von 
Boots, she burst into a vehement laugh. The Baron felt the blood 
tingle in his cheek as he gazed upon the open mouth—“ with all its 
pearls complete”—of the merry Agatha: she is evidently a mirthful, 
volatile creature, thought Von Boots, and with the thought he called up 
a look of deeper meaning,—of such earnest significance, that the widow 
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became upon the instant serious, and with scorn at her lip, and anger in 
her eyes, she tore her hand from the melting grasp of her lover, putting 
it to the unbiassed opinion of the Baron Valhallah von Boots to an- 
swer this searching query—“ Is the man mad, or is he but a fool ?” 

A mine sprung from beneath the knees of Von Boots could not 
have made him jump from the carpet so quickly as the question of the 
widow. What he thought to speak—what he thought to do,—or, whe- 
ther, indeed, in the uproar of his feelings, in the astonishment that para- 
lysed him, he was capable of any thought whatever, we feel it to bea 
most difficult and delicate matter to decide. However, from the known 
character of the Baron, we may venture to assert that he would have 
said or done something very terrible, had not his bosom friend, and most 
intimate creditor, Philip Neatskin, at that moment entered the room ! 

That the Spartan boy should have cracked hazel-nuts, whilst the fox 
was dining off his viscera, we hold to be a very poor instance of the tri- 
umph of mere will over physical agony, compared to the awful compo- 
sure acted by the Baron von Boots on the appearance of his friend: the 
demon rage, begotten by despised love, was tearing into little pieces the 
rejected heart of Von Boots—Cupid, more cruel, as more cunning than 
ten foxes, struck at his liver,—and yet, crown him, ye stoics! the Baron 
smiled, and waved his hand most courteously towards the new-comer. 

**Eh! what’s the matter?” cried Neatskin; passing the Baron, and, 
full of the tenderest concern, making up to the widow ; who, no sooner 
saw a third party enter the room, than she let fall at least two tears. 
“Agatha, what’s the matter?’’ inquired Neatskin, and the words, like 
red-hot needles entered the heart of Boots. Neatskin, his friend and 
creditor, was his rival! The monster jealousy may have green eyes, but 
sure we are it has a black face ; Von Boots, with the sudden passion, 
was black as Nox! 

“These impertinences must be ended,”? said Mrs. Mouser: “can I 
have no rest until I take shelter in a church ?”’ 

“ Boots,” said Neatskin shortly, and the Baron, firing at the ignomi- 
nious abbreviation, and marching up to the clipper of his name, his 
bosom dilating like the crop of a pouter pigeon, the descendant of the 
Sea Kings thundred—* Baron Valhallah von Boots at your service.” 

“© What is all this ?’’ asked Neatskin, in a tone that forcibly brought 
to the recollection of the Baron his late loan of a hundred pounds. 
Neatskin spoke not so much like a rival, as acreditor. ‘ What is all 
this ?” he repeated. 

**T tink, Mr. Neatskin,’”’ answered the Baron, with grim politeness, 
“T have already told you.” 

“Why, you never mean that this was the lady, who—who—”’ and 
Neatskin stammered. 

“‘T have de blood,” said Von Boots. 

“ Blood !—A fiddlestick for your blood! You must please to remember, 
_< Baron, that I have pretensions here; and, moreover, remember 
that 

“ Pardon me,” said the Baron with real politeness, his heart thump- 
ing at his waistcoat, and his eyes burning like glow-worms, “ I tink 
I know what you would say—I do remember—I shall not forget ;”” and, 
with these words, significantly spoken, the Baron looked at his new 
beaver and his ruffles, purchased by the money borrowed of his rival. 
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“IT shall not forget, Mr. Neatskin,’”’ repeated the Baron with all the 
dignity of a true gentleman, “and you will please to remember that 
whatever you have to say to dat lady, I shall be found to have de blood.” 
With the very best bow of which the Baron was capable, he then 
turned from the room, and sought his lowly lodging. The Baron sank 
in his one rush-bottomed chair, and, though at the ripe age of fifty-eight, 
felt that he could weep like a child. He dashed down his new beaver, 
and springing up, jumped upon it—his right-hand nails were fixed in 
his left ruffle, and threatened instant dilaceration, when a late prudence 
—for it might have interfered to save the damaged hat—withheld the 
Baron’s arm. To crush a beaver, that “should be worn in its newest 
gloss’’-—to rend Brussels lace—was not the readiest way to pay for 
either article. Neatskin was his rival-—his insulting rival; as such 
must answer him. Neatskin was his creditor—his contemptuous creditor ; 
as such the Baron must answer him. It was easy for Von Boots to 
send a challenge—not so easy to send a hundred pounds! And, with 
this thought, a sense of humiliating obligation steeped the Baron in a 
cold sweat. Again, with malignant eye, he glanced at the unoffending 
hat—again, with uncertain fingers, played among the threads of his left 
rufle. What was to bedone? The laws of honour—the custom of 
society would not permit him to challenge his creditor. Where was he 
to obtain seven-and-thirty-pounds, for so much had he already expended 
out of the fatal hundred? Miserable wretch! Was there no rich, 
helpless man that he could rob? No shopkeeper that he could cheat of 
goods to the amount—nobody upon whom he could even commit a 
forgery for the sum, that he might triumphantly return the money to 
his loathsome rival, and so receive the satisfaction of a gentleman? 
Such, in the hurricane of his feelings, were the wild, fitful thoughts of 
the Baron von Boots. How he writhed in his new cambric shirt, bought 
with the damning gold of Neatskin! The shirt of Nessus—the truth of 
the allegory for the first time flashed across the Baron’s mind—was a 
shirt not paid for! He stamped his foot upon the floor, mad with his 
wounded honour: again he stamped, and was a third time about to 
smite the uncarpeted deal boards, when he was surprised by the thin, 
sharp voice of his landlady outside the door, brought there by the sum- 
mons, inquiring “if he wanted anything?’ ‘‘ Nothing—nothing at 
all,” answered the Baron with vivacity, and jumping up, he ran down 
stairs, and standing in the street, looked above, below, about him, for 
seven-and-thirty pounds ! 

Wretched Baron Valhallah von Boots! Vain were thy looks—vain 
thy speculations, as faces advanced upon and passed thee! No—there 
was no one set of benevolent features in which thou couldst espy a chi- 
valrous sympathy for a man bleeding at a thousand pores for only seven- 
and-thirty pounds. Not a single passenger couldst thou detect with 
visage promising oil to thy wounds: every face looked hard and stony— 
the good men of the earth were, it was plain, all within doors, and none 
save vulgar, mercenary calculators walked the streets. This disappoiut- 
ment was felt the more acutely by the unfortunate Baron, from his firm 
conviction that there were thousands, ay, it might be, tens of thousands 
of sons of honour who would rush to aid him in his little dilemma, 
could they be made to know it—could he only know their names 
and dwelling-places! As it was, he seemed doomed like a restless 
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ghost, to walk the earth, with the insult of Neatskin blooming on him, 
it not being permitted by the cude of honour to borrow money of a 
man, and the money yet unpaid, to cut his throat as a receipt in full. 
The Baron groaned in bitterness of spirit, and was about to return to 
his unostentatious cabin, when a thought direct from Mercury, or some 
such inventive god, flashed through the Baron’s brain, and irradiated 
the Baron’s countenance. “There was a way—with moderate luck, a 
glorious way to snatch revenge. He would stake all upon the one 
golden chance: Fortune, though blind, would take pity on the feelings 
of a gentleman, and at least give him the opportunity of living, or being 
buried like a man of honour.”’? Erect was the head,—elastic the step of 
the Baron Valhallah von Boots, as ennobled, sublimated by this 
thought, he took his way to a gaming-house. Now, granting that the 
Baron won the balance—that luck attended him, making up the hundred 
pounds,—he might only win to lose the greatest stake that poor humanity 
can play for. ‘To lose, with Von Boots, was to be assured of a gain— 
to win, was to risk the loss of all. If Fortune smiled, a cypress wreath 
might be her special gift. Was it really a waiter, or was it Death him- 
self, that smilingly bowed to the Baron as he entered the Hall of Chance, 
and took from him his hat and walking-cane? 

Winding-sheets grew about the candles, as the Baron von Boots 
hovered round the table. He saw them not, else he had received them 
as gladdening omens of his destiny. The Baron seized the dice-box. 

“ Honour! thou blood-stain’d god, at whose red altar 
Sit war and homicide !"— 

Didst thou not smile grimly on thy Boots, seeing him cast sixes? Again 
the Baron threw; but this time lost—again and again, he staked and 
won not. Honour and Fortune played the game, and Honour still threw 
deuce ace. The Baron, reduced to his last five guineas, became almost 
desperate. If he lost them, he had nought to do, but to slink home, go 
to bed and sleep,—distracting thought, until any hour to-morrow ;—if he 
won,—if he recovered himself—if he pocketed the full one hundred 
pounds—delightful, glorious prospect !—an hour after daylight, rapier in 
hand, he might be tilting at his bosom friend. 

Honour cogged the dice! The Baron—be the story brief—taking his 
hat and cane from the servant, descended the steps of the Temple the 
winner of full fifty guineas: enough to pay back the hundred to his 
rival, and more than enough to fee a surgeon. Ere Baron Von Boots 
slid between the sheets, he penned and sent a challenge, and with it the 
hundred pounds to Philip Neatskin. 


Crap. IV. 


The Baron never condescended to register a true and particular 
account of his feelings when he awoke with the full consciousness that 
he must quit his bed at a most unseasonable hour to have, it might be, 
cold steel run through his abdomen, or curiously inserted between his 
ribs. It is a pity that mankind have not been enriched with the reflec- 
tions, which a man in the situation of Von Boots, must inevitably make. 
Did Honour appear to him the same bright, majestic presence as some 
twelve hours ago? Or rather, did not Honour seem a meddling, exagge- 
rating knave—a fellow, half-bully, half-mischiefmaker? Did not this 
same Honour walk about delighting, when a little hole appeared, to rip 
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it into awide rent; when, but for his meddling and mischievous propensity, 
the flaw neatly darned, had escaped all notice? Had not, we would 
have asked the Baron,—had not his charity towards the imperfections of 
his fellow-creatures increased, and that very considerably, nay, grown 
gourd-like, from a mere seedling into a full-grown charity in one night ? 
Had not his gall decreased—was not the bitterness almost sweetened 
away in a new benevolence? Was Neatskin such a scoundrel? 

We will imagine this change in the Baron—we will, for a minute, 
fancy that these questions were put by the Baron’s common-sense to the 
Baron ; and then we must picture to ourselves Von Boots lying in his 
bed, pacific, gentle, subdued into philanthropy, willing to pe his 
eyes, to fall into a dream of Arcady and the golden age, when all honour 
was comprised in not being a sheep-stealer,—and when the true satis- 
faction of a gentleman, was the satisfaction felt and taught by old 
Silenus with a swag-bellied wine-skin. 

See,—the Baron Von Boots is about to dose; he is sinking like a 
babe to rest, when—hark! what a rattling of the curtain-rings! And 
see what a hideous, grotesque, foolish, savage, simple monster thrusts 
his jolter-head and hundred arms between the curtains, and as with a 
thousand roaring, squeaking, puling, laughing, croaking voices, cries, 
“Get up!” The Baron Von Boots, startled at the sounds, sits bolt up- 
right: he rubs his eyes—looks full at the monster, and in another 
second, bounces out of bed, and grasps his stockings ! 

Reader, the monster that startled the Baron von Boots from dream- 
ing—that now stands over him, watching him as he draws on his hose, 
is at once the most terrible and the most harmless of monsters. He is, 
in fact, whatever you choose to fashion him: if you tremble before him, 
he is an ogre, and may swallow you alive; if you snap your fingers at 
him, he walks off like a detected cheat: he is now as ravenous as a 
vulture, and now as incapable of injury as the greenest goose. ‘To the 
Baron von Boots, and to nine valorous men out of a dozen, the monster 
is the vilest tyrant: there he stands with the Baron—and now walks 
with him to the glass—and now, on perhaps the last morning Von 
Boots has left him of his mortal life, makes him take particular pains 
with his toilet, that, let the worst come, he may appear a decent corpse, 
doing credit to himself and to his slayer. And who—what is this grim 
despot ? who is this execrable tyrant—this mixture of the mountebank 
and man-eater? Gentle reader, you and we are pieces of him; even 
80: little pieces, particles if you will, of this same quacksalver and 
cannibal, christened and known as the World’s Opinion. Baron von 
Boots, and certainly Philip Neatskin, got up particularly early to cut 
one another’s throats, only to please us, as you must allow, singularly 
interested in the matter; and whether one or both are killed, or whether 
they shake hands and embrace, the circumstance will, as you must 
allow, considerably impede or accelerate our digestion. However, the 
monster sticks to the skirts of Baron von Boots, whilst another monster 
—another and the same—drags Philip Neatskin out of bed, who, from 
the very bottom of his heart, turned as it is to a jelly, curses the tyrant, 
as he bows to him. Philip cannot tie his neckcloth, his fingers tremble 
80; his teeth—all that he has—rattle in his head; he damns the 
World’s Opinion, and then, like a whimpering boy, suffers himself to be 
carried by it to punishment. Left alone, how differently would Philip 
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construe what the big-mouthed world calls injuries. With what a 
chastened, elevated spirit would he consider the petty affronts of rash 
and ignorant persons, whose faults and follies—foibles he would call 
them—are made the silly prologues to sanguinary tragedies! In his 
own high and private philosophy, he would think no jot the worse of 
his nose for being soundly pulled—but then there was the World’s 
Opinion leering at the outraged member—there was yourself, to say 
nothing of ourselves, exacting reader, staring at the nose, and insisting, 
in the name of all the noses in the universe, on signal and summary 
vengeance ! 

Never, never did Philip Neatskin feel such benevolent yearnings 
towards the whole human race as on the morning when he rose and 
went forth to slaughter his fellow. Yes; at the moment—the awful 
moment—when he stood opposed to his deadly enemy—such was the 
fountain of goodness opened in his heart—that we can answer for him 
he felt a new-born love for all the brotherhood of man. And with this 
exalting impulse, how provoking to be compelled, rapier in hand, to 
stand upon your guard ! 

The morning was chilly—the clouds hung low, black, and pall-like— 
a drizzling rain began to fall, and all things promised a most uncom- 
fortable meeting, when Philip Neatskin, attended by his second and his 
surgeon, arrived on the ground, where were already waiting the Baron 
von Boots, his very particular friend, and a gentleman who had per- 
formed, it was related, an amazing cure on the wounded ventricle of a 
heart in a certain duel that had taken place somewhere in Upper Saxony. 
The Baron von Boots received his adversary with a lofty air of polite- 
ness; the seconds bowed, and the professional gentlemen shook hands, 
making the warmest demonstrations of friendship. ‘‘ Why, why,” 
thought Philip Neatskin, leering at the amicable surgeons, ‘* why can 
we not all embrace ?”? With this Christian thought, Neatskin beckoned 
to his second: the exact words spoken to his friend we heard not ; but 
we can aver that the gentleman started suddenly, and peremptorily ex- 
claimed, “* Impossible !”? at which decision the jaw of Neatskin fell 
almost as low as his waistband, and the bile stirred up in his sensitive 
anatomy, suddenly gave to his face the colour of a dying marigold. 
“* Impossible!’’ repeated the second, “ unless ’’—ha! there was hope, 
then, for Neatskin, who fairly grinned at the goodly prospect—‘ unless 
you give up the widow. Let the Baron carry off Mrs. Mouser, and you 
may shake hands, and go home to breakfast.’”? This was a hard condi- 
tion; toa man deeply smitten as was Neatskin with the lady and the 
money—a condition not to be acceded to. Without thinking of the 
consequences of the word, but thinking solely of the guineas of Mrs. 
Mouser, Neatskin, in his turn, exclaimed, “ Impossible!” and the 
second with graceful alacrity presented to the combatants the choice of 
weapons. 

Since the time of Boots and Neatskin there has been a considerable and 
most praiseworthy improvement in—may we use the word ?—the economy 
of duels, Swords are, happily, exploded ; and ball and powder—certainly 
powder—have taken their place. We consider this a most fortunate, 
nay, @ most intelligent and enlightened reform of a wild and blood- 
thirsty practice. For instance, in these, our happy days, two gentle- 
men meet—the signal is given—the deadly tubes are discharged, and 
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one of the parties, by the counsel of his second, expresses himself, his 
cravat smelling horribly of gunpowder, perfectly satisfied. His wounded 
dignity has been dressed with saltpetre, charcoal, and lead—the last of 
which has gone by him like the idle wind—and he returns to his lares 
“ a wiser and a sounder man.” But who knows what imminent dan- 
ger he has escaped? The bullet may have whistled within a hair’s- 
breadth of his whisker, it may have “ shot madly” by his heart—nay, 
more, the mortal ball, by some strange forgetfulness on the part of the 
second, may not have been deposited in the pistol ; nevertheless, no man 
can question the propriety of the satisfaction, and the quarrel dics an 
honourable death. How different the result when gentlemen measured 
swords! The rapier was a cruel, uncompromising weapon; it would 
have blood. Ay, it may be urged, but then the slightest scratch would 
serve, Very true, we answer ;. but, in the heat and deadly enmity of a 
thrust, who shall insure the length and depth of the scratch? It may 
not be ** so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church-door,”’ but suffi- 
cient for all mortal purposes. With swords there must be blood; let 
the seconds be the most pacific, the most prudent of men, let them go 
out with the very best and most humane intentions, they must place 
the naked, pointed weapons in the hands of the combatants—they 
cannot, by any accident, clap buttons to the steel. Now, the pistol 
permits a generous alternative. To return to our combatants. 

Neatskin stands holding his sword as though he held a viper by the 
tail. ‘The Baron von Boots, all Mars in his sanguinary visage, pre- 
pares him for the onset. He takes off his coat, and Neatskin shudders 
at the cool determination of his antagonist: did he mean to butcher 
him? Having carefully laid his coat upon the grass, the Baron next 
unbuttons his waistcoat, coolly whistling the while. “ You will excuse 
me,”’ cried Baron von Boots, bowing to Neatskin and his second, ** but 
dis is always my way ;’’ and, as he spoke, the Baron laid his waistcoat 
on his upper garment, Neatskin almost groaning at the preparation : 
but when the Baron proceeded to take the silver-washed shirt-buttons 
from his wrists, and having placed them in the left-hand pocket of the 
only part of his dress he had determined to keep upon him, began to 
pull his shirt over his head, Neatskin fairly burst into tears! All his 
old friendship, all his latent regard for the Baron Valhallah von Boots 
arose within him; he cast away the hated sword, the murderous steel 
drawn to be warmed within the heart’s-blood of his friend, and, rushing 
to Von Boots, flung his arms around him! 

* What, de devil!—mein Gott !—get out !—what dis?” exclaimed 
the Baron, astonished at the accolade, and blinded, muffled by his best 
cambrie, ignorant of the person who embraced him. “ What dis ?— 
get out!” again roared the Baron. 

‘** No, no!” cried Neatskin; “ I feel it is impossible—I cannot take 
your life—I cannot imbrue my hands in the blood of a man whom I 
love, respect, and honour, Dear Von Boots re 

“* Neatskin,” cried the Baron, grinning with a contemptuous sur- 
prise—* What—what is all dis ?”’ 

** Put on your coat,’ answered Neatskin, incapable for the time of 
further speech—** put—put on your coat.” 

The Baron Von Boots, with a significant, self-satisfied look, adjusted 
his under garment, replaced his wrist-buttons, put on his waistcoat, 
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and, thrusting his second arm into his coat, placidly observed to Neat- 
skin—* Den, Sir, I am to understand dat you give up de vidow ?”’ 

** T cannot be your assassin, dear Von Boots,’ answered Neatskin. 

The Baron, however, was, in some matters, a man of precision ; 
therefore, unsatisfied with the vague assurance of Neatskin’s friendship 
and humanity, Von Boots repeated the question touching Mrs. Agatha 
Mouser, 

“ There are ten thousand widows,” said Neatskin, “ but how many 
real friends? My dear Boots, win her and wear her.”’ 

The Baron was about to embrace the generous Neatskin, when he 
paused to survey the person of his late opponent’s second, who, as- 
tounded, scandalised at what he called the meanness of his principal, 
muttered certain epithets, such as “ adventurer,” * vagabond,” * bas- 
tard of Odin,’’ and other names, which the Baron, in his humility, con- 
ceived to be applied to himself. However, that he might act without 
precipitancy, he begged to inquire of the gentleman if he, the Baron 
von Boots, was the subject of his soliloquy? The second ingenuously 
answered yes; and declared himself quite prepared to maintain the 
truth of every disjointed syllable. The Baron bowed an equal readiness 
to dispute it; and Neatskin, that an affair in which his dear Von Boots 
was so vitally concerned might come to instant issue, avowed himself 
willing to second even the Baron’s antagonist. The offer was coldly 
accepted, the Jate second, but now principal, observing that Neatskin 
“would do as well as a better ;”’ and, the preliminaries quickly arranged, 
behold the parties thrusting fiercely at each other. The Baron was an 
accomplished swordsman ; by every rule of the art, he ought to have 
finished or disarmed his opponent in a trice, but luck, mere vulgar luck, 
so often in this world of chance steps in and wins the stake that deepest 
calculation long has played for. Luck, then, aided perhaps by youth, 
directed the arm of the Baron’s antagonist, for, after a few passes, 
Valhallah von Boots lay upon the grass, bleeding like the dying 
yladiator. 

** Are you hurt?” asked Neatskin, very unnecessarily, of the wounded 
man; who evidently thought so, for, shaking his head, he made no 
answer. 

“Very serious,” said one of the surgeons in a low voice, and the other 
nodded ominously. 

** And seconds are principals !”? exclaimed Neatskin, in the tone of 
a man who has suddenly discovered a most unpleasant truth ; and with- 
out waiting to take leave of his moribund friend, he ran with his brother 
second to the coach that had conveyed some of the party to the ground, 
and, jumping into it, swore to make the fortune of the coachman if for 
once he would drive like fifty furies. The Baron’s antagonist, follow- 
ing the vehicle, supplicated to be taken in. 

* Come, come,”’ cried one of the surgeons, minutely examining the 
wound, “it’s notso bad. You'll live and have the widow yet.” 

** She has de gold,” sail the Baron von Boots, with a sickly smile. 

“ Heaps of it,” said Esculapius. 

* And I—I,”’ cried the Baron, with exceeding satisfaction“ I have,”’ 
and his wound poured out the evidence, “ I have de blood.” 


——_ 
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THE DRAMA OF ITALY.-—=NO. II. 


LA CLEMENZA DI TITO, 


THERE is a mysterious impulse in human sympathy, a latent mag- 
netism in the human soul, which often refuses its response to the suffering 
that shakes the strong man’s reason, yet vibrates keenly and tenderly to 
the image of patient endurance which comes before us under circum- 
stances less obtrusive. So delicate, indeed, is this chord, that the loudest 
blast from Fame’s trumpet will not affect it, though its cadence of exqui- 
site harmony is called forth, as often as some breath of unaspiring, or, it 
may be, self-sacrificing virtue, touches the string. The truth of this axiom 
is demonstrated by the fact that we often witness with indifference the 
sorrows which belong exclusively to the hero or the patriot, whereas the 
misfortunes which overtake the man, considered as a friend, a brother, 
or a son, immediately awaken our sympathies ; and hence it is, that while 
the glorious deeds which the mighty ones of the earth have performed, 
receive from us the tribute of, it may be, a passing admiration, the 
lowliest and least important trait of feeling—the faintest gleam of that 
influence to which we are all subject—that touch of nature which makes 
the whole world our kin, never fails to excite our most active interest, 
which, if it go no further, impels us to take the stricken heart to our 
own, and shed over it the tears of our softest and most generous com- 
passion. Hence, too, the picture of human greatness is never s0 
attractive as when the pencil of adversity has coloured it; for there is a 
magic in the touch of natural sorrow which sheds over virtue a light 
which the utmost degree of prosperity cannot lend to it. Accordingly, 
it was the favourite axiom of a noble mind, destined by its own career 
to illustrate the truth of the proposition, that there is * no trait of what 
is great, or good, or pure, or beautiful in nature, but has its origin or its 
end in saduess.” This is very sad; but we are afraid that there is too 
much of reality in it, for misfortune is often to virtue what darkness is to 
the stars—the medium through which alone its glory is made manifest 
to our senses. 

We have been led into these reflections by a reperusal of the piece, 
towards the management of which we are now going to draw the reader’s 
attention, as illustrating the views which, in a former paper, we ven- 
tured to take of the peculiar merits of Metastasio considered as a dra- 
matist. We are quite ready to admit that the subject of the ‘ Cle- 
menza di Tito” is about as fortunate as the writer could have chosen ; 
for there is not, perhaps, in all history, a character which takes our in- 
terest pore absolutely captive than that of Titus Vespasian. Noble, 
and generous, and upright—the hero whose wise and virtuous course 
might have adorned the brightest annals of Christianity,—the Pagan 
instrument chosen by Jehovah to accomplish his vengeance upon Sion, 
whom an uninterrupted success could not render giddy, who caused 
mercy and justice to advance side by side with victory,—the conqueror 
who could declare even while his arms triumphed, “The God of the 
Jews fights against them, therefore do I prosper ;”—such a man sacri- 
ficing every private feeling—his hopes of domestic peace for which he 
was so eminently fitted—his affections that were as ardent as they were 
gentle and pure-—his just indignation—all the passions, in short, which 
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usually hold sway in the human heart—on the altar of principle—offers 
to us a portraiture of high and holy excellence, which we shall scarcely 
find equalled even in the records of a purer faith. Metastasio himself, 
with all his powers, can do little to enhance the beauty of that perfect 
sketch with which history supplies us; because the virtues which caused 
Titus to be described by his contemporaries as the delight of mankind, 
seem to stand on an elevation to which Poetry herself, strong as is her 
pe. cannot reach. Such, however, is the hero of which the dramatist 

as made choice, under circumstances, too, of no common kind ; and 
the results have been, that, so long as the Italian language endures, the 
clemency of Titus, and the genius of him who has recorded it, will go 
down together to posterity as worthy the one of the other. There is a 
tradition on record, that Henrietta of England engaged Corneille and 
Racine separately to dramatise the earlier history of Titus; and that in 
this source originated the piece, in which his disastrous love for Berenice 
is pourtrayed. It seems to us that both dramatists have utterly failed to 
convey an impression of the desolate grandeur, the self-sacrificing fixed- 
ness of soul with which our poet has invested the character of his hero. 
Corneille has not succeeded in throwing even an ordinary interest around 
him, and the weak vacillation and passionless policy of Racine’s hero 
resemble more the facility of an unfaithful heart, than the strong self- 
devoted energy of endurance which characterises the Titus of Roman 
story. We can scarcely recognise such a man in the forsworn lover 
of Berenice, swayed by every opposite influence that reaches him, shrink- 
ing from the trial which his fainting virtue had assumed, and finally 
cowering before the passionate dignity of a forsaken woman. We 
almost fail to identify the Roman fortitude of the suffering hero who 
plucked the tempting mischief from his breast, and froze up the current 
of his soul from mortal eyes, till it well nigh overwhelmed his solitude. 
We draw the curtain from the niche of a saint, and, lo! a living and 
most ordinary mortal claims our adoration. 

There is acalm elegance of language—a heartless disregard of sentiment 
in the drama of Berenice, which is much more in keeping with the cold 
polish of the French author than with the elevation of soul that belonged 
to the Titus of history. In the lyrical drama of “ La Clemenza di 
Tito,” such discrepancy is spared us. The conception of the poet 
meets every demand which the most exalted appreciation of the 
hero’s character can impose on it. We feel that the soul of Metas- 
tasio is capable of comprehending the virtue which he describes, and 
that his taste is fitted to bestow upon it the impalpable drapery 
which it is the province of poesy to fling around the naked form with 
which history supplies us. Nothing, indeed, could be sweeter, even in 
its exquisite sadness—-nothing more classic or poetical—nothing more 
majestic in its simplicity than the Tito of Metastasio: it isthe absolute 
impersonation of our favourite ideal—the living and breathing reality of 
our most beloved phantom. There is about him the illimitable magna- 
nimity—the devotion of self and all its interests to the one object of the 
patriot—the ethereal tenderness, and, above all, the sublime desolation 
of solitude with which the imagination loves to invest the son of Vespa- 
sian, and which the history of his fate permits us to realise. 

The character of Titus, magnificent as it is, could not be described 
so advantageously, were there not gathered round him a group, each 
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member of which may supply a contrast to the greatness which shines 
forth in him alone. It has been the poet’s object thus to arrange his 
figures ; but he has scarcely accomplished it. The truth is, that when- 
ever the genius, of Metastasio is turned to the delineation of crime, 
there is a short-coming in his conception—a contradiction of nature in 
his details—which prove him to be, as we have hinted elsewhere, the 
poet of imagination rather than of life and truth. The portrait of 
Vitellia, in particular, strikes us as being altogether at variance with the 
reality of female turpitude ; there is nothing even in history to bear it 
out; and we look upon it accordingly as a fantastic creation of a mind 
too little conversant with the darker shades of the human heart to deal 
with them otherwise than awkwardly. Vitellia is a distorted and un- 
natural delineation of that most distorted and unnatural production of 
nature, an ambitious woman. Ambitious, not for the sake, nor in the 
cause of her affections—not even for the gratification of that terrible 
appetite, 2 woman’s vengeance—but ambitious from the selfish and 
masculine thirst for name and power and wealth—and ready to sacrifice 
for the attainment of these every feeling which we are accustomed to 
find paramount in a woman’s breast. 

Daughter to the Emperor Vitellius, and deprived of the honours of 
the purple by the accession of Vespasian, Metastasio’s heroine lives for 
one purpose only—namely, to recover the high honour from which she 
has fallen. The virtues of Titus, and the general admiration which 
they inspire, render the title of Empress, an object which she believes 
attainable without any sacrifice of her person, or any necessity to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty. Accordingly she suffers the blind selfish- 
ness which she dignifies with the name of affection, to mingle with her 
plans of worldly aggrandisement, and it is not until the passion of the 
Emperor for Berenice has been revealed, that the bitter tide of malice 
flows out, and disappointed ambition turns every purpose of her soul to 
vengeance. ‘These are the circumstances which precede the opening of 
the drama: its first scene introduces to us the haughty enemy of Titus 
conferring with Sextus, his bosom-friend, and her declared and favoured 
lover—pouring into his infatuated ear her hatred and her treason, and 
mingling the rankest poison of crime and treachery with every word of 
tenderness with which she drugs his soul. Here again the poet’s art is 
at fault; the heart revolts at the worthlessness of Tito’s friend, and 
throbs indignantly at the imbecile and earth-born mind whose faith is 
overthrown by a passion so debased. 

While we listen to the details of the conspiracy which barters the 
life of Titus for the love of Vitellia, every feeling in our nature takes 
arms against the discrepancies that are forced upon our attention. How 
is it possible to conceive that such a heart as that of Titus could hold 
fellowship with one so base—how can we credit that this base heart can 
be the home of a passion so strong as that which shakes the soul of 
Sextus? The force of its love and the weakness of its friendship create 
so strange a contradiction in his character, that we are once more 
thrown back upon our conclusion that the poet knows not how to hold 
the balance of human wickedness. Yet Sextus, after all, were he not 
raised into importance by the monsnigese of Titus, would be viewed with 
no stronger feeling than indignant, and it may be compassionate con- 
tempt. There is something so monstrous and degrading in the subver- 
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sion of such a principle as fidelity to Titus, by this base and infatuated 
passion for Vitellia, that our sympathies for the throes and agonies of 
Sextus’s hesitation is arrested, and we think only of the outrage which is 
about to be offered to the hero of the piece. 

We are in this state of mind when Annio enters bringing intelligence 
that Tito and Berenice have parted; a change is thus created in 
Vitellia’s prospects, and her determinations change with them. Her 
lover is dismissed with a caution not to proceed in the execution of his 
treacherous plot until he shall be farther instructed. Again our con- 
temptuous derision falls on the tool of the vain and treacherous Vitellia, 
and entirely weakens the effect of the soliloquy which follows; and 
which, but for the effect of the preceding scene, might be felt and ad- 
mired from the melancholy desperation which it expresses. As it is, 
we are quite indifferent to his sorrow, and so pass hastily on to the 
opening of the fifth scene, which introduces us to the Emperor taking 
part in a pageant, which for the poetry of its conception, and the 
admirable propriety of its description, stands in the chronicles of the 
drama well nigh unrivalled. The scene opens on the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, before which the senate is met for the purpose of receiving 
the annual tribute of the subject provinces. ‘Titus descends from 
the capitol to listen to a proposal for investing him with divine honours 
and for assigning the treasures of the day to the erection of a pile at the 
base of which the Tiber itself may offer to him homage. We are sorely 
tempted to transcribe the whole of that incomparable address in which 
the hero rejects the enthusiastic wishes of his people. It is without an 
equal in any drama which has come before us, and the heart stays its 
beating and the eye grows dim with the ardour of applause which it 
excites. “‘Oh vero eroe,’’ bursts from us in anticipation of Annio’s 
eager cry; and we feel with Publio— ! 

“Quanto di te Minori 
Tutti i premi 
Son mai tutte le lodi.” 

It is in this oration that Titus first makes us acquainted with the con- 
furmity of his mind to the power of his eloquence. It is with this 
address that he begins to play his part in the drama, and with what a 
blaze of royal virtue is he instantly surrounded ! With what anoble and 
brave independence does he oppose the presumptuous enthusiasm that 
would have ranked a human sovereign with the powers of heaven! with 
what an exquisite tenderness is the appeal invested which follows his 
refusal of the proffered honour, and soothes the feelings of the mul- 
titude '— 

“ Piu tenero—piu caro 
Nome che quel di padre 
Per me non v’é.” 
And with what a dignified humility is the bearing of the heathen 
Emperor sunk in the philosophy which declares— 
“IT sommi Dei 
Quanto imitar mi piace 
Abborrisco simular.” 

The scene closes with the shout of applause which accepts the pro- 
posal of Ceesar to assign the tribute from the provinces to the relief of 
those citizens whom a late eruption of Vesuvius had driven from their 
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homes, and Titus is left alone with Sesto and Annio. Then follows the 
offer of the imperial crown to Servilia; after which comes scene 
seventh, containing a beautiful and perfectly Italian dialogue, in which 
Annio fulfils his mission, by announcing to his own betrothed bride 
that-she is chosen to fill the high dignity of wife to Caesar. 

The great charm of the Clemenza di Tito, the point in which it leaves 
all competition behind, is the absolute concentration of interest which at- 
taches to it. There is no little inferior underplot to divert the mind from 
the consideration of Tito’s wrongs ‘and Tito’s clemency. Every minute 
ramification in the tale is but one of the threads on which hang the 
whole movement of the interest, towards which we are conducted by a 
little train of excitement in perfect keeping with the main action, of which 
we are not for one moment suffered to lose sight. Even the loves of 
Annio and Servilia are not to be looked upon merely as an episode, 
The honour conferred by Titus on the latter was necessary to kindle to 
its utmost rage the passionate jealousy of Vitellia, and serves to display, 
in one beautiful and touching scene, the magnanimous condescension of 
Titus when the gentle sister of his friend flings herself upon his justice 
and confesses herself betrothed to Annio. Hear the words with which 
the address of the trembling maiden is answered by the hero whom she 
was rejecting :— 

“Grazie, o Numi del ciel. Pure una volta 
Senza larve sul viso 
Mirai la verita.” 

But let us hasten into the presence of Vitellia, who is discovered by 
her lover chafed into frenzy by the preference shown to Servilia. The 
whirlwind of insulted vanity is not to be allayed but by the sacrifice of 
that which fate has denied her to enjoy, and it is thus her fury vents 
itself on the first appearance of her infatuated tool— 

“Che rechi? Il Campidoglio 


E acceso? é incenerito? 
Lentulo dove sta? Tito e punito?”’ 


And when Sextus, reminding her of her own command, “ I] sospendere 
il colpo,’’? ventures a remonstrance on this sudden and unjustifiable 
resolve, she answers him in a burst of magnificent declamation which 
thrills us with horror. She tempts him first with the prospect of glory 
and the possession of that hand which leads him on; and then, in the 
precipitance of her fury, exclaims— 
‘‘ Non basta? Ascolta 
E dubita se puoi. Sappi che amai 
Tito finor; che se rimane in vita 
. Se pud pentir; ch’ io ritornar potrei 
Non mi fido di me, forse ad amarlo.” 

This is too much for human feeling to endure. Blinded by passion 
as Sextus is, we cannot reconcile to our notions of humanity his tole- 
rance of a spectacle so revolting as Vitellia’s heart laid bare in its naked- 
ness. We are utterly repelled by it, and we conclude, while she yet 
speaks, that Sextus must be repelled also. But it is not so: Sextus 
leaves the presence of his mistress, the pledged murderer of his friend, 
without so much as a remonstrance to indicate his abhorrence of the 
act. 
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We have now arrived at the stir and bustle of the plot. The treason 
goes on under the fostering care of Sextus, whose heart fails him, how- 
ever, at the very moment when the fruits of his devices have begun to 
show themselves. He relents, and would fain dissolve the conspiracy 
just as Titus falls into the hands of those who seek his life. The Em- 
peror is stabbed, Sextus having faintly interposed to save him, and the 
weight of his friend’s murder hangs upon the wretched man’s con- 
science. Meanwhile Vitellia receives at one and the same moment 
intelligence of her own accession to the purple, and of the success of the 
terrible plot which places it beyond her reach. Pudelio informs her both 
of Servilia’s magnanimous rejection of Titus, and of the supposed death 
of the emperor. She is maddened with rage, and, seeking out Sextus, 
loads him with reproaches because he has accomplished her wishes too 
faithfully. The wretched pair are thus circumstanced when Annio 
enters. He hastens to assure Sextus that his friend is not dead, that 
the wound which he had received in the scuffle is not even dangerous, 
that Lentulus, who had put on the imperial robes, has been slain by 
his own wife, who, in the confusion of the moment, mistook him for 
Titus; and then suddenly discovers, in the man to whom he is ad- 
dressing himself, the leader in this foul and most unnatural conspiracy. 
Annio, horrified though he be, cannot divest himself entirely of ancient 
predilections. He resolves to save Sextus ; and, with this view, changes 
garments with him, in order that he may pass with the less risk into 
the Emperor’s presence. He is not aware that the robe which he puts 
on bears upon its shoulder the stain of the assassin; but the fact was 
so; and out of that circumstance arises a scene of no ordinary interest. 

While these things are going on elsewhere, Titus and Servilia meet ; 
and the Emperor, stung to the heart by the ingratitude of Rome, gives 
utterance to a burst of sorrow which is quite overpowering :-— | 


“ Tito odio di Roma! Eterni Dei 
Io, che spesi per lei 
Tutti i miei di.” 
Nothing can exceed the splendour of this speech, which is still in pro- 
gress when Sextus presents himself—that his whole soul may be har- 
rowed up by the display. of a tender and uncompromising confidence, of 
which he knows that he is unworthy. He is on the point of disclosing 
all: but just at this moment Vitellia, his evil genius, interposes, and 
the lips which had begun to move are rendered mute. Just then Annio 
comes in arrayed in the bloody garment of Sextus, and is instantly 
seized amid the execrations of all who regard him as the assassin. A 
strange and well-managed scene follows. Sextus endeavours to free the 
innocent, or at least halts and falters in his iniquities. Vitellia un- 
blushingly strives to fix on Annio the guilt which is her own. Her 
machinations prove successful. Annio is arrested as the culprit, while 
Sextus, won over by her blandishments, engages to secure his own and 
her safety by flight. He will not go, however, till he has engaged his 
mistress to undertake for the safety of his friend; and she promises 
everything— 
“ A tutti i Numi il giuro 
I lo defendero,” 


But scarce are the words uttered ere Publius rushes in, and the whole 
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face of affairs is changed. He states that Lentulus yet lives, that he 
has disclosed all, and that Sextus is the real author of the conspiracy of 
the capitol. The miserable culprit is seized, and our anticipations of 
the result are all at fault again. 

The second act closes admirably. With it ends the career of crime 
which Sextus has been running, while Vitellia’s last hope of escape from 
detection and disgrace is overthrown. The skein of their destiny is 
involved beyond the power of mortal unravelling, and the doom of both 
seems inevitable. Yet is there one arm capable of saving—one heart 
so great as to desire their preservation ; and to the operations of these 
we turn from the horrors which we have hitherto been pursuing, with an 
intensity of delight which may be felt, but which defies description. 
The whole of the third act is replete with a melancholy and unflagging 
interest. First, we have delineated the unshaken confidence of Tito in 
the honour of his friend; next, the gradual but long-resisted conviction 
that the confidence has been misplaced ; then the agony of disappoint- 
ment, displaying itself in the desperate hope that Sextus may yet, by 
some means or another, exonerate himself of the guilt ; and, last of all, 
in the seventh scene, that colloquy, unrivalled in power, in which Titus 
endeavours to elicit from the fallen Sextus the motives of a treason to 
him so inexplicable. 

Can anything be more touchingly simple or beautiful than the appeal 
of Titus ?>—* Ah Sesto ¢ dunque vero? Dunque vuoi la mia morte? 
Se Tito Augusto hai potuto obbliar, di Tito amico come non ti sovvenne?”’ 
Can the agony be exceeded of Sextus’s reply ?—‘ Ah Tito! ah mio 
clemeutissimo prence! non pid, non pid.” This is quite sublime, and 
our interest has reached the utmost height to which it can attain, 
without positive suffering, when Titus makes the last tender and affec- 
tionate call upon the delinquent for his confidence— 

“* Odimi, O Sesto 
Siam soli; il tuo sovrano 
None presente. Apri il tuo core a Tito 
Confidate all’ amico: io ti prometto 
Che Augusto nol sapra” 


We know nothing, in any language, more affecting than this. Our 
sympathy for both is indeed stretched to the uttermost, and the climax 
is one not only of surpassing interest, but of admirable dramatic 
effect; for the injuries of the noble Titus are scarcely more exciting 
than the situation of Sexto, despite of his crimes and his weakness. 
There is something horrible in the alternative proposed to him of betray- 
ing the woman whom he loves with such guilty devotion, or of standing 
before the friend whom he worships as a monster of gratuitous and un- 
qualified treachery. What appeal can lie from the gloomy despair of 
these words—* Ch’ io merito la morte,e ch’ io la bramo?’”’ Titus can 
find none, so he departs in anger and bitter sorrow. 

Our attention is now confined to the movements of the hero, whom 
we follow into the solitude of his privacy. There we may listen to the 
yearning of his affection, to the pleading of his mercy, to the stern, 
rigorous demand of his imperial justice, and sympathise with each emo- 
tion of his elevated and princely nature as it arises. That is a fine soli- 
loquy, full of natural and beautiful feeling which closes with the triumph 
of his clemency— 
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* Viva I’ amico 
Benche infedele ; e se accusarmi il mondo 
Vuol pur di qualche errore 
M’ accusi di pieta, non di rigore.” 
The decision is worthy of him who makes it, but it remains a secret, 
and Annio and Servilia are importunate with the newly-elected Empress 
to sue for the pardon of her former lover. There is, however, no re- 
deeming point in the character of Vitellia—not even the spirit of daring 
which, in the breast of woman as well as of man, proves often the 
attendant upon crime. She will not sacrifice her new-born hopes— 
her dawning visions of future glory—to redeem from death the wretched 
man whom her love had led on to his ruin. Her only care is to ascer- 
tain how far she may have been implicated in the last interview between 
the friends, and the ground of her regret that the disclosure came not 
from her own lip is that 
‘*Confessar I’ errore 
Sempre in bocca ° un reo che la detesta 
Scema d° orror la colpa.” 


There is no generous burst of self-accusation anywhere—no appeal to 
Cesar that he would throw the punishment where it was due—no spon- 
taneous interposition between the unhappy lover and the destiny to 
which she has led him. The following are the words of a cowardly 
nature, bold enough to plunge into crime, but too mean to stand against 
its adverse current :— 
“ Non ha coraggio, 
Né a parlar, né a tacere, 
Né a restar, né a fuggir.” 


The single act which might yet have linked Vitellia to the chain of our 
sympathies is withheld, and it is not till the very moment which she 
believes to be the last of Sexto’s existence, when the imperial train has 
entered the arena, and the doom of the prisoner is to he pronounced, 
that the confession which Annius and Servilia have extorted from her is 
poured forth. Just as Titus lifts up his voice to proclaim clemency to 
one criminal, the guilt of another is revealed to him. When he is 
about to set his friend and confidant free from the merited punishment 
of death, his betrothed bride steps forward and avows herself beyond 
the pale of his magnanimity. What a depth of wounded affection is 
conveyed in these words !— 


“ E quanti mai 
Quanti siete a tradirmi ?” 


But the clemency of Titus is not to be arrested or controlled by human 
interference. He listens to the tale of complicated treason and injustice, 
and in the majesty of his greatness replies— 


“ Vediamo 
Se pid costante sia, 
L’ altrui perfidia ola clemenza mia, 
Tutto so—tutti assolvo—e tutto oblio.” 


The weak and faithless Sexto, the treacherous and guilty Vitellia, are 
perro embraced, and dismissed to the enjoyment of their undeserved 
vappiness, while Titus, the noble and generous, is left to the solitary 
majesty of his unapproachable virtue. 
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Such is the “ Clemenza di Tito ;” withoat all doubt the master- 
piece of this great Italian dramatist. We read it throughout, despite 
of its errors of conception, with breathless interest; and we closed 
the book with a mournful but submissive persuasion that earth holds 
no reward commensurate with the kind of excellence which is there 
portrayed. ‘For such a soul as that which Metastasio has inspired into 
his Tito there can be no companionship on this side the grave. The 
joy of love and the security of friendship are both denied, because the 
world contains no being worthy or capable of affording either to him. He 
is the property of earth—his virtues belong to the whole family of man, 
and it seems to us part of the ordination of Heaven, that, in such cases 
as his, virtues. should never be concentrated. Berenice possessed the 
undivided empire of his soul, and he resigned her because Rome re- 
belled against her lineage. Sextus enjoyed the great privilege of his 
confidence, and he knew so little of its value that his own hand 
plucked it down, and robbed the solitary prince of the last refuge for his 
affections. Such is the crucible in which virtue is purified till it is 
without alloy. There is no such thing as sorrow, no such evil as 
poverty, till the property of the heart is confiscated, and then begins that 
ordeal of human fortitude out of which if the sufferer come forth at all, 
he cometh seven times purified and refined. 








OLD AND NEW FRIENDS. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS.”” 


Ons of the greatest evils of life is, that attachments cannot be always 
new—that our feelings grow old like ourselves, and, that like other 
habits, the habit of friendship becomes threadbare and shabby from long 
use. How glorious is the spring-time of young affection! how blighted 
and withered its maturity! It is almost rotten before ripe. What a 
pity it should ever reach the summer scason ! 

There is no greater fallacy than that which leads us to rely for 
aid on the sympathy of what are by courtesy called old friends—that is 
to say, near relutives, close neighbours, our father’s associates, or our 
own school companions. There is no comparison between the cold 
callousness of such and the vigorous warmth of new-formed, and chance- 
chosen conngxions. Old friends have been made for us, new ones are 
of our own making. Our measure, so to express it, has never been 
taken for the first. No wonder they fit so ill, and hang so lovsely. 
Yet, when a man starts in life, he is so proud of his “ old friends,’’ and, 
what is worse, so sure of them! He reckons his importance in propor- 
tion to the number of those reeds, which are not yet broken only be- 
cause he does not happen to have leaned on them; and the hypocrite 
world to whom he boasts of his imagined jewels, never has the candour 
to tell him they are paste. But he finds out the truth! 

We marvel at the numerous instances in which old connexions aban - 
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don, while recently formed acquaintances uphold and stand by, a man 
in distress. It ad/ springs from that instinct called selfishness, in its 
worst acceptation ; and self-love, in its best. When “ old friends’’ 
hear of a man’s misfortunes, the first feeling naturally is, that it is to 
them he will apply for aid. Their hearts as instantly collapse, while 
every mean and cold-blooded consideration expands as in self-defence. 
The porcupine begins to shoot forth its quills ere the enemy is seen. 
The selfish never wait for the attack. They fire off their pistols before 
the avalanche thinks of falling: they disable the foe before he can bring 
his guns to bear on them. Envy, and all the congenial host of pigmy 
yet powerful passions, then come into play to neutralise any claims the 
unfortunate might put forward. They commence a war of pin’s point 
persecution—they bind their almost invisible threads round their victim ; 
and though he be, compared to his assailants, an intellectual Gulliver, 
he is fastened down as tightly as though a giant held him to the earth. 

Thus the tribe of “ old friends,’ however individually insignifi- 
cant, are decidedly the most dangerous of foes. They spare no means 
of villifying him they are determined to disown. Everything good is 
i i ll pla failing exaggerated—every calumny raked up, re- 
modelled, and renewed. A sneaking tone of regret cloaks the meanest 
injuries ; interference is volunteered, only to aid in his entanglement ; 
reproaches are offered in the guise of advice, and unpunishable insults 
are ingeniously wrapped up in generous professions—gilded pills, which 
the poor patient must swallow; till harassed, at length, beyond endur- 
ance, he retorts and casts off his friends ; when the world, in ignorance, 
and, perhaps, in indignation, exclaims, ‘‘ What do you think of him 
now? Even his relatives and oldest friends have given him up!” 

But, on the other hand, when newly-formed intimates, or neighbours 
of short standing, hear of his reverses, their first feeling is compassion. 
They expect no demand ; and, if it do come, they are taken by surprise. 
Kindness is always active ; and they give their aid ere reflection has 
time to check the generous impulse. The deed done—the money lent 
~—the thanks and blessings of him they serve enter into their hearts. 
All their amiable sympathies are up—every good feeling is enlarged by 
the.genial dews of gratitude—a good deed is never repented of; and the 
approval of one’s own heart is reflected back in the object that excites 
it. Self-love is satisfied; and this passion is no more like itself in its 
other point of view, than the moon in brightness is like the moon in 
eclipse. But if exceptions did not exist, these rules could not be proved. 
Few persons have seen much of life without meeting one old friend 
thoroughly staunch, or an occasional new one as false as though he had 
grown gray in our confidence. 

_ The different classes of society have essentially different character- 
istics. The rule that regulates one has no application to the rest. What 
I have been saying applies chiefly to the mean product, to the middle 
orders of mankind—the only branch through which a general problem 
of morals can be fairly solved. The extremes show a marked diversity, 
for while the high and noble rarely abandon their relatives in reverse, 
the unbred and vulgar almost always do. Each consider their con- 
nexions exactly in the ratio of their possession or their want of the 
quality they themselves value most. Birth being the most estimable in 
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the minds of the first-mentioned, the ruined cousin or brother who loses 
all else in the world, is sure of his family’s sympathy, in right of the 
advantage which nothing can deprive him of. Money being the ignoble 
inspiration of the other class, that once lost, the ill-starred sufferer is 
cast off without remorse. 

The subtle elements of which friendship is composed baffle analysis. 
They are as bright and evanescent as the refracted rays of light which 
blend in a rainbow, or play in fantastic brilliancy on the sun-lit summit 
of Mont Blanc. Nothing is more false than the belief that friendship 
must be founded on the solid basis of long acquaintanceship, or con- 
geniality of pursuits, or similitude of opinions and tastes. Were it so, 
friendship would be a commonplace concern; and commonplace 
minds fritter away whole years in ascertaining the claims of him they 
would make their friend, before they venture to give him their regard ; 
and they many atime reject a claimant for their friendship, because 
they discover in him the very qualities that would, if they but knew it, 
best suit with their own. People of this stamp lose life in reconnoitring, 
and never understand the alkali that would \neutralise their acids. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that the most 
ardent, most generous, most intense friendships exist between indi- 
viduals the most dissimilar in mind. The grave and the gay, the bold 
and the timid, the talkative and the taciturn, the ignorant and the 
learned, the man of taste and the man of no taste, often and often join 
together in attachment, cemented by some occult feeling which they 
cannot themselves define. Friendship is rarely built on acts of mutual 
service. Those who think it is, mistake the consequence for the cause. 
The sentiment leads to the sacrifice, but never springs from it: on the 
contrary, there is a perversity in the human heart which makes it often 
deny its sympathy to the being who possesses its gratitude or excites its 
compassion. We frequently refuse to love that which we revere; and 
our affections and our charities rarely go together. Equality, in fact, is 
essential to the existence of friendship, though congeniality is possibl 
a bar to it. What is it, then, that constitutes that fibrous chain which 
links mind to mind with such amazing power? Whence comes that 
wondrous web, which at once enwraps two separate hearts in a common 
fold? Is this active and positive effect composed at times of negatives? 
Is it no real agency of combining power—no spirit-moving sentiment, 
inquiring and responding from breast to breast? Is it the absence of 
qualities capable of creating envy and jealousy in ourselves, that leads 
us so readily to a union with others? Is it the impossibility ef collision 
on points of taste or temper, that creates so close a contact between 
heart and hearf? Are the fine results of friendship, after all, but the 
incapacity of sympathy? If so, it is very mortifying to the mere senti- 
mentalist, but consoling enough to the philosopher, who finds in the 
flagrant contradictions of Nature the most soothing excuse for his own 
ignorance of her mysteries. Benefits conferred, are, in some cases, the 
very bane of friendship. No man can feel a friendship for him who 
serves him, unless he possess the essential spirit of gratitude—that 
safety-valve which carries off the oppressive sense of obligation. The 
sentiment is as old as De La Rochefaucault—that if you serve an un- 
grateful man, you make him your bitter foe. ‘“ Why should be 
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my enemy?” said Louis the Sixteenth; “I do not recollect ever to have 
done him a kindness.” An ungenerous mind will accept a benefit, but 
cannot forgive the donor.. Many are capable of finding pleasure in 
granting a favour—there are few who can receive it with pleasure. 
Generosity, in fact, is a much more common sentiment than 8 a 
The first is an inherent impulse—a spontaneous growth ; the latter is a 
compound feeling, the produce of another, the consequence of a cause ; 
every soil is not suited to the seed. 

One of the most difficult of all things is the forming a proper esti- 
mate of what we ought to expect from our friends, and how much we 
ought to be satisfied with it. What a man is able to give in this way, is 
quite a matter of mental temperament. We must be good moral anato- 
mists, before we can fairly make an estimate of each individual’s capa- 
bility. And how often are we taken by surprise! how often do we find 
those from whom we expected most, and who owe us most, fall short of 
our reckoning; while those from whom we hoped nothing, and on 
whom we had no claim, burst on us with a generosity and delicacy so 
unlooked-for and profuse, that it takes away our breath and beggars us 
of the power of acknowledgment! 

The manner of conferring a favour is more—much more than he 
favour itself. Bis dat qué cito dat, is true; but it is as true that he who 
gives with consideration and kindness, adds tenfold to the value of his 
gift. There are some people who have the unhappy knack of turning 
even their civilities into incivility—who, in apparently underrating the 
obligation they confer, evidently undervalue the acceptor. There are 
few indeed who can enter into the feelings of others—but the most rare 
of all, is the donor who understands and appreciates the feelings of him 
who receives. But we must not quarrel with our fellow-creatures for 
defects over which they have no control. Let us take men as they are, 
and for what they are worth—being cautious to take no one at his own 
valuation. By this means we shall save a world of discontent; for 
the truth is, that our disappointment in others is a reproach on our own 
want of judgment, far greater than on their deficiencies. We do not 
acknowledge this when we make the discovery ; and, while we think 
that we are solely disgusted with them, it is that we are really angry 
against ourselves. For our own sakes, then, let us be tolerant to the 
failings of our fellows—and for theirs let us endeayour to lessen our 


own. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Barrister. “ A Historical Essay on the Revolution of 1688,” 
by C. Plumer Ward, Esq.—Mr. Ward, in these volumes, gives the result 
of his political studies, and his long political experience, for the wisdom 
of the rising generation. Few men could be better entitled, on either 
yround, to act as public advisers. He had seen the principles of rebel- 
lion, covering theniselves under the name of national nghts, in the 
American revolution ; he had been the holder of important offices dur- 
ing that French revolution, which, beginning with the release of the 
people from allegiance, ended in the despotism of a military tyrant. 
And, warned by the example of both, he here comes forward to protest 
against doctrines which would involve England in a revolution, probably 
the most disastrous, desperate, and remediless that Europe had ever 
seen. 


The Rector. Hallam’s “ Constitutional History,” and, ‘ The History 
of the Revolution of 1688,” the fragment left by the late Sir James Mack- 
intosh of that ‘“* History of England” which he was for half a century 
promising to the world, yet never completed, have brought Mr. Ward 
into the field. He charges both works with inconsistencies, prejudices, 
and hazardous principles, and he proceeds to maintain his point by 
close and copious references to the facts of the “Great Revolution,” 
under William the Third. 


The Doctor. Nothing is more extraordinary than that Mackintosh 
should ever have subjected himself to those charges. On all occasions 
where he spoke, wrote, or acted from his natural impulses, he was an 
admirer of monarchy, a hater of innovation, an advocate of peace. His 
speech on Peltier’s trial was throughout a lofty, eloquent, and unan- 
swerable protest against the doctrines then espoused by the whole revo- 
lutionary party of England. His acceptance of office under the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Perceval, his immediate separation from the Foxites, and 
his slow, unwilling, and frigid connexion with them on his return from 
India, prove indisputably the true leaning of his inclinations. 


The Rector. It is difficult to account for the ineffectiveness of Mack- 
intosh’s life, but from some such painful struggle between his convic- 
tions and his conduct. His mind was formed, like his style, on the 
model of Burke. His imagination had borrowed the glow, the profusion 
of idea, the Asiatic opulence of Burke. He was of an inferior grade; 
but he would have made a Satrap in the Court circle of that jewelled 
sovereign of thoughts “ born of fire, and children of the sun.” His 
“ History,” slight and brief as it is, shows the same restless struggle. 
The Republican everywhere unexpectedly gives way to the Monarchist, 
and even the broadest announcement of revolutionary principles is 
rapidly followed by the atoning and equivalent principles of allegiance, 
peace, and loyalty. In him the malignant flash of the lightning is for- 
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gotten in the shower that follows, to cool the atmosphere and fertilise 
the ground. 


The Colonel. “ Narrative of an Expedition in H. M. S. Terror,” by 
Captain Back.—The naval enterprise of our country has been for some 
years directed with extraordinary zeal to the north coast of the great 
American continent. The expense, the waste of time, the hazard of life, 
and the unprofitableness of the discovery—if discovery is ever to be 
made—have been eagerly alleged on the subject: with those objectors 
I cannot agree. It belongs to the naval honour of England, that she 
should not suffer any nation of Europe to go before her in naval activity. 
That honour, like all her honours, must be paid for. The only true 
question must be the probability of the discovery, and its use when it 
shall have been made. 


The Barrister. The question in neither case can be answered before- 
hand, The probability of discovery in an utterly unknown region must 
be beyond calculation, and so must the use. The Polar Seas are as 
capricious as a woman, and melt and freeze alternately, stand fixed and 
fluctuate, without any cause that it is possible to ascertain. One ship 
may sail for a month without obstruction, the next that follows in the 
same track may be stopped within the first half-hour by a barrier of ice 
that seems to have been growing up since the creation ; and, as to the 
uses, the land may be a mountain of gold or a mountain of flint, a 
stratum of coal or a desert of sandstone, a volcano or a swamp; but 
this must be all a secret until you are on the spot. The land must be 
reached before either naturalist or geologist can catalogue a pebble, 
or pin an insect to his paper; can make it the basis of a new theory of 
the earth, or of a new memoir to the Royal Society. 


The Rector. The same species of objection may be offered to every 
enterprise of man. They all cost money, and occupy time; some 
hazard life, and all hazard the possibility of failure. If Science were to 
be thus coy, she would never woo anything, and, therefore, never win 
anything. It is the duty of a great country, like England, to regard 
knowledge as the first of possessions ; it is the duty ofan opulent nation 
to be regardless of expenditure which is repaid by knowledge ; and it 
is the duty of a nation, which assumes the lead of Europe, to show that 
it 7 worthy of taking that lead by its superiority in wisdom, manliness 
and virtue. 


The Doctor. The favourite objection to Polar discovery has been, that, 
if we were to round the northern limit of America to-morrow, it might 
be impassable the day after, and for ever; and that under no circum- 
stances can it form a regular track for the merchant-ships of England. 
Yet, how can we be assured that such a conjecture is true? Who is to 
limit the inventions of man, or the faculties of Nature? Steam has 
already defied time and tide in the temperate zone; why may not some 
invention, as applicable to the ice as steam is to the wave, sweep vessels 
across the Pole, with as much ease as boilers and paddle-wheels now 
carry them across the Equator? Why may not the time come when 
the mineralogy of the Pole will both attract commerce and furnish the 
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means of reaching itself by Thames wherries? Why may not some 
mineral be discovered as attractive as the magnet, or as explosive as 
pulvis fulminans, and manageable as steam, with ten times its power? 
If any chemist will supply potassium for the experiment, we might go 
to the Pole burning or boiling the ice every league of the way before 
our keel. The chemists have already given us concentrated cold, 
why may. we not expect them to discover concentrated fire? If they 
can give us at this moment as much of the essence of frost in a wine- 
glass as would congeal a hogshead of claret, a fact which is every day 
displayed at every itinerant lecture, is fire to be so much more unman 
able, that we can never condense enough of it to thaw an iceberg? The 
thing will be done yet, and we shall have parties of pleasure to the Pole; 
Hudson’s Bay itself but a larger and more crooked Serpentine river, and 
the Arctic Circle but a half-way house. With this a before us, 
who is to despise discoveries, because they have not turnpikes and toll- 
houses already at every half mile? 


The Rector. This expedition originated with the Geographical Society. 
Its purpose was to complete the coast-line between Regent’s Inlet and 
Point Turnagain. H. M.S. Terror was commissioned for the purpose, 
and put under the command of Captain Back. Everything that could 
be necessary for a winter’s campaign, at the Pole, was provided in the 
greatest abundance. Three thousand pounds’ weight of pennucasi, or 
pounded venison, mixed with pimento and other spices, preserved meats, 
and soups without number, cloth boots, with cork inside soles, bear- 
skin blankets, fur caps, and clothing of all kinds, with a vast quantity of 
every other food and condiment. In addition to all this, was what may 
be called their campaign equipment: anti-mildewed tents, oil-cloth floor- 
ings, rifles, fowling-pieces, ammunition, &c. &c. Besides all those, 
nearly fifty instruments for observation, telescopes, compasses, &c. &c., 
of the most perfect description, and supplied by the Admiralty. The 
outfit of this vessel itself is a curious evidence of the arts of man in our 
age: it would certainly have astonished our ancestors. 


The Doctor. Yet with all this zeal, and with all this precaution, some 
important things were left undone. In the first place, the crew are com- 
plained of by Captain Back as unfortunately selected, most of them 
being raw sailors, easily disheartened, and kept in order with difficulty. 
In the next, the vessel had scarcely sailed when it was discovered that 
she might be much more useful rigged as a barque,—a discovery which 
ought to have been made before she left Chatham, especially after about 
ten years’ experience in Polar voyages; and, thirdly, she was encum- 
bered with a new-fashioned stove, which seems to have constantly failed 
throughout the voyage, and must have been an intolerable nuisance, as 
it branched out into aniron pipe, 240 feet long, running round the ship 
and the cabins, requiring a forcing-pump to fill the tube with water, a 
furnace built in brick to heat it, and expansion-tubes and other contriv- 
ances to hinderthe whole from bursting. Even the commencement of 
the voyage was attended with a circumstance which John Bull must 
everywhere account ill luck, a reduction of the crew to two-thirds allow- 
ance; which, since the ship was victualled for eighteen months, and 
was ordered to return within three, and on no account to stay beyond 
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rere was a species of economy which it is not very easy to under- 
stand, 


The Barrister. The voyage was a succession of labours to break 
through the ice, which cdhabty no other sailors than the English could 
have sustained. The phenomena of the ice are now tolerably well 
known, but the force and fury with which the masses are flung upon 
each other, the currents and eddies, the sudden growth and the sudden 
dissolution, baffle the navigator as much as ever. In the midst of calms, 
tempests burst out, as much more terrible than those of southern 
climates, as the earthquake is than the thunder-storm. While all seems 
a solid continent of ice, and, as far as the eye can reach, all is a glitter- 
ing surface as clear, and almost as hard, as crystal; a sudden roar is 
heard, the mighty mass heaves to the horizon, the solid expanse bursts 
up in a thousand wild shapes, and all rushes and crushes together. No 
ehip, unless she were of solid iron, could withstand the shock, and the 
only escape of the Terror on several occasions was by her being tossed up 
like a ship of cork on the surface of the ice, instead of being squeezed 
between two of its promontories, in which case she would have been 
flattened like a sheet of lead under the hammer. However, by those 
struggles the ship was so shattered that she was on the point of being 
left behind ; it was found impossible to proceed, and in August, 1837, 
her head was turned to England. Even to England she was not 
enabled to come, but put into Loch Swilly, in Ireland, in a‘sinking 
state. Shipwrights from Chatham were sent to repair her, and, by their 
help, and with the assistance of a Government steamer, the shattered 
vessel finally reached the Thames. The volume is illustrated with a 
chart of the ship’s course, and several sketches of her various perils 
in the ice, very beautifully executed. It is altogether a clever and 
striking volume. 


The Colonel. “Travels in the Western Caucasus,” by Edmund 
Spencer.—This author writes with a spirit and ease which might give 
interest to an inferior subject. But the Circassian war, the habits of a 
brave people infamously invaded, their bold resistance to the most 
powerful sovereign of the continent, their fortunate success in this noble 
conflict, and even what may perhaps be termed the interference of more 
than fortune, in the destruction of their enemies by the elements, make 
Circassia at this moment a scene equally interesting to the patriot, the 
soldier, and the man. 


The Rector. The conduct of the Russian Emperor is utterly unac- 
countable, except on the supposition that he is maddened by the frenzy 
of ambition, or that he is following the policy of his father Paul, to 
follow his fate. With the largest territory of any sovereign on earth, 
with a territory still so unpeopled that every effort should be made to 
increase the population, and, with the strongest necessity for external 
peace, from the palpable murmurs of internal discord, Nicholas is at 
once criminally craving for more territory, cruelly wasting his best 
troops at the rate of twenty or thirty thousand a-year, and harassing 
his people, exhausting his finances, and exciting the slow jealousies of 
Europe—and all to bury in their own blood a race of mountaineers who 
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have, for, these half-dozen centuries been so totally harmlees to him and 
Eurore as to have been almost totally forgotten. 


Travels in the Western Caucasus 


The Barrister. This sanguinary spirit has already had its warnings, 
gnd may have more befere long. A tempest unexampled in devasta- 
tion, a few months since, almost wholly buried in the Black Sea the 
blockading squadron of the Emperor, and, by an equally direct and 
singular contingency, threw into the hands of the people such quantities 
of iron, gunpowder, and other materials of war from the stranded ships, 
that the Circassians were enabled to recommence their campaign with 
fresh vigour. But the power of Russia is immense, and her perseverance 
must finally exhaust the loose energies of a poor though a gallant people ; 
unable to conquer them in the field, she rests her hope of conquest on 
famishing them in their mountains, and is gradually raising fortresses 
along the coast to shut them within an iron boundary, and starve them 
into submission and slavery. In this plan of desperate ambition and 
useless slaughter, she has already roused the wrath of all Europe 
against her, and may speedily rouse its vengeance, 


The Doctor. Mr. Spencer’s description of the interior pictures some 
portions of it as of remarkable beauty. This may be well admitted, 
when we remember the mountainous nature of its chief part, and that 
both plain and mountain are in one of the loveliest climates of the globe. 
In passing towards Mingrelia to the river Tzchenesstzquali, he says 
that nothing could be more delightfully romantic. The river itself 
alternately bursting through rocks of vast elevation and winding through 
fairy valleys, filled with the products of the garden and the field; the 
hill-sides sheeted with the myrtle, olive, oleander, and pomegranate ; 
the valleys glowing with the grape, the fig, and a variety of other fruits 
and plants, and all in the highest beauty and profusion. 


The Barrisler. The landscape, too, exhibits as much grandeur as 
fertility. The Elberous, the king of Circassian mountains, towers 
magnificently in the horizon, while a succession of lofty peaks, some of 
them not inferior to Mont Blanc, shoot up in striking shapes, and fill 
the eye at once with the lovely and the sublime. 


The Rector. This is the land of tradition, and a tradition which mingles 
the solemnity of Scripture with the wildness of Oriental imagination. 
One of the mountains, a mighty Alp upon a ridge of Alps, is called by 
some of the tribes the Zeresti-zub (Mountain of Christ), where it is 
believed that he once resided in a splendid palace in the interior of the 
mountain—the ffalace superb beyond description, and containing trea- 
sures worthy of all its gold and crystal—the tent of Abraham, the fiery 
chariot of Elijah, and the cradle of the Son of Man. The Suoni tribes 
believe that the Elberous is the abode of some mighty master of spirits, 
surrounded by his ministering demons, and ready to execute his count- 


less mischiefs on mankind. 


The Colonel. It is not difficult to conceive the reason why Russia has 
hitherto been able to make so little impression on the interior. The 
whole is described as one of the most inaccessible countries of Asia; a 
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whole succession of deep and intricate defiles, mountain-paths carried 
through the most rugged glens, cataracts intersecting the valleys in all 
directions, vast extents of tangled forests and brushwood, through which 
the ordinary traveller is compelled to make his way with the axe ; tor- 
rents breaking from the hills, at all times difficult to pass, but in winter 
desperate; and, to defend these natural fortifications, a brave people, 
who handle the musket and rifle well, who hate the Russians, and 
wisely prefer the rude poverty of their mountain life to all the gilding 
of the Russian chain. 


The Rector. Wild as the manners of the East are, there is a perpetual 
romance in them which gives their biographies, adventures, and even 
their barbarisms, a perpetual interest. Mr. Spencer supplies us with 
some instances which would figure in the most fantastic fairy-tale. It 
is to be only regretted that he has not given us more, for he tells his 
story remarkably well. His brief narrative of the rise and progress of 
the old Seraskier Pacha, or commander-in-chief, is a capital example at 
once of the interest of his subjects and the skill of his narrative. 


The Colonel. Cosrew, the late Seraskier, has long held a powerful 
influence in Turkish affairs ; and in that empire, where everything, good 
and evil, is extraordinary, is one of the most extraordinary of men or 
things. He began his career, like many who have risen to eminence in 
Constantinople, as a shepherd of the Caucasus; a circumstance which 
may have added to the strong Turkish ardour in the mountain cause. 
There he was taken prisouer by a hostile tribe, and sold to the Ottomans. 
Fortunately coming into the household of the well-known Kutchuk, 
the high admiral, he had such opportunities of displaying ability, that 
he was raised through successive dignities to the rank of Pacha of 
Egypt. But there fortune was against him ; the revolt of Mehemet Ali, its 
present daring chief, drove him from his pachalic. The sultan acknow- 
edged his talents, and, instead of pursuing the usual mode of punishing 
him for his ill fortune, gave him the important pachalic of Bosnia. His 
career was now fixed, Kutchuk died, and Cosrew was made Capitan 
Pacha, and Governor of the Islands of Greece. Here fortune was once 
more against him, and in another age he would have been welcomed with 
the bowstring; but the Sultan has exhibited the splendid novelty of a 
Turkish sovereign who knows how to distinguish between the work of 
inevitable circumstances and of crime. Cosrew was received once again 
into confidence, and repaid it by adhering to the Sultan in that most 
formidable crisis of his fate, the destruction of the Janizaries. He was 
appointed Seraskier Pacha, and more than once, in that rank, saved the 
capital and the empire from convulsion. At nearly eighty years old, but 
with his natural vigour scarcely enfeebled, and his eye still clear, he 
= up his office to Halil Pacha, like himself a mountaineer of the 

aucasus, and like himself a slave, and even purchased into his own 
household. His influence obtained a higher triumph still, for, through 
it, the Sultan gave Halil the hand of his daughter. 


The Barrister. “ Crotchets in the Air,’ by John Poole. We are pre- 
pared to expect pleasantries from the author of “ Paul Pry,” “ Simpson 
and Co.,”’ and a crowd of other facetia, which have long been popular 
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on and off the stage. What could have induced Mr. Poole to hazard 
the breaking of his neck from an altitude of four thousand feet, while 
St. Paul’s was open to him for sixpence, it is not easy to conjecture; 
unless it were for the pleasure of producing a sudden and flourishing 
crop of facetia from a field which has lain fallow from the beginning of 
time. But the recreations of a poet and a man of wit are proverbially 
above inquiry, and they are only the fitter for a voyage in a balloon, 
which he has made a very piquant one. 


The Doctor. Poole’s style in his dramas always reminds us of that 
happy accompaniment of the third course, a “ trifle,” light at the sur- 
face, the very cream of foam, or the very foam of cream; but at the 
bottom, strong, and redolent of the purest Cogniac. His book is of the 
same concoction, “a trifle, light as air,” the native offspring of that 
fantastic element, in which Mr. Poole left the world behind, to assert the 
privilege of looking down upon it, of being in the clouds without being 
either bewildered or obscure, and of descending without either compul- 
sion or degradation ; of being elevated without being inflated; and of 
finally finding everything round him, balloon and all, flat, but himself, 


The Colonel. In my time there have been but two men whom I have 
envied, Napoleon and Mr, Green; both have risen immeasurably 
above all others; but Napoleon has come down, to re-ascend no more, 
which Mr. Green has not. Napoleon owed his rise to means totally 
beyond his control; Mr. Green has his means under a management 
which never fails. Napoleon’s morale, too, was evidently of an inferior 
grade, he had a habit of deserting those whom he had brought into 
danger; Mr. Green remains with them to the last, with a fidelity per- 
fectly unimpeachable; however high, or however hazardous, he never 
thinks of abandoning his boat or its cargo, and springing out to shift for 
himself. Napoleon fought but a hundred battles and was beaten at last, 
never more to fight or be beaten. Mr. Green has made two hundred 
and seventy ascents ; has never broken the vertebra of his neck, in the 
last extremity of gas; on the shortest allowance of ballast, has clung to 
the car like a man determined not to fall ; and, with the undaunted spirit 
of a hero and an aéronaut, meditates making two hundred and seventy 
ascents more. What, if Napoleon crossed the Alps and seized Milan ;— 
his rival crossed the Channel and rose to heights where the Alps would 
have looked like molehills, and Milan like a mousetrap. What, if. 
Napoleon alarmed Europe ;—his rival waits only a long day and a fair 
wind to sweep over the Atlantic, and astonish the aborigines of the 
West, from the Pole to the Pacific; then, returning, wave the British 
flag over every province and potentate from Van Diemen’s Land to 
Vauxhall, and thifs settle the comparison. It is irresistible, and England 


is the victor. 


The Barrister. The view of London from the balloon is told “ with the 
ardour of poetry, yet the simplicity of science,”’ as our orators would say. 
Mr. Poole himself would pronounce it a capital view. It thus begins, in 
answer to a friend’s question, “‘ What sights did you see?” “Sights! 
there was all London at a grasp, made of baby-houses, and pepper- 
castors, and extinguishers, and chessmen, with here and there a dish- 
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cover—things which you call domes and spires and steeples! Qh, the 
vanity of man!” ite then proceeds to look down upon our other 
vanities. ‘Then there were its squares, and pleasant places, bedecked 
with gooseberry-bushes, intersected with yellow strips, half-a yard wide, 
in curves and zigzags. Then there was the ‘ broad bosom of Old Father 
Thames.’ Broad? I looked down upon it at its broadest, excluding 
with my half-closed hand all other objects, and thought what a block- 
head must be the architect of Waterloo Bridge to have built nine arches 
for it, when one would have spanned it. Present!y I looked at the 
bridge, and wondered how the architect could be so stupid as to build 
so smal] a bridge for so wide a river. Had J been the architect, thought 
I, what a bridge you should have seen ! 


The Doctor. The author’s knowledge of London life naturally plunges 
him, high as he is above sublunary concerns, into the depth of satire; 
but he touches his subjects without the venom, yet retaining the pun- 
gency of the satirist. Among the other sights of London which at one 
time provoke his smile, and at another his sigh, he sees the Queen’s 
Theatre. “ What is that,”’ he exclaims, “ with its sloping black-slated roof, 
that seems no bigger than a dog-kennel. It is the mausoleum of de- 
parted fortunes, the temple of ruin.’’ The sight suggests to him the hope 
of attaining an object for which he has long struggled. “ I want,” said_ 
he, “ to be ruined. The first time you see advertised, ‘ That most desirable 
property, such and such a theatre’—but let it be a large one, for I have 
no desire to be ruined by halves—engage it for me.”’ He then says that 
he is ready to stake the usual sum required for the adventure, namely 
00,000/., nor will he be inclined to haggle about an additional 0 or so. 
He then proceeds to point out the mode of ruin, which is, of course, a 
matter of experience. ‘“‘ In the first season I may be ruined for no more 
than three or four thousand pounds, and thereby be reduced to the 
necessity of taking nothing but a good house in town, and setting up 
my cab. Next season I may have the misfortune to be ruined to the 
tune of five or six, and thus be inhumanly compelled to add to my mise- 
ries a snug box in the country and acaléche. In the third and fourth 
seasons, ruin increasing to a degree intolerable, I shall be rudely driven 
out of my snug box, and forced to take refuge in a handsome villa, with 
nothing to console me for the inconveniences and sufferings attendant 
upon my unhappy change of condition, but an additional equipage, a few 
more horses,” &c. &c. On this favourable prospect he forms his deter- 
mination. ‘ Tom, I will be ruined!” The balloon descends in safety, 
and we are happy to find that Mr. Poole, as may, we hope, be conjec- 
tured from his volume, descends in safety along with it. 

It is difficult to avoid the wish, that when next he leaves the world, 
it may be above ground, and not under it; that his fame may increase 
with a diminution of his visibility; and, unlike the memorable man who 
was forced to be content with this petty world for his conquest, make 
an incursion on the hills and valleys of the satellite, or, like the great 
dramatist— 


“ Shooting by gas the wther thro’ and thro’, 
Exhaust old worlds, and bring us news of new.” 


The Rectors “‘ The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket, 
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North America.”—The history of the famous Robinson Crusoe is said to 
have made more sailors than any Act of Parliament since the Wittenage- 
mote. It may be added, that it has made more discoverers of anything 
but the truth than any treatise on the art of fiction since fabling was in- 
vented, Arthur Pym is the American Robinson Crusoe, a man all over 
wonders, who sees nothing but wonders, vanquishes nothing but won- 
ders, would, indeed, evidently scorn to have anything to do but with 
wonders, and who, after having been buried in a whirlpool a hundred 
fathom below the centre of the earth, comes home with a considerable 
fragment of the magnetic meridian in one pocket, and a frozen slice of 
the eighty-fourth degree of south latitude in the other, and sits down in 
Nantucket to write his Journal for the benefit of the remotest posterity. 


The Colonel. The blowing up of Arthur Pym’s vessel, when it has 
been boarded by the savages of the Pole, is one of the most prodigious per- 
formances of gunpowder, since the wreck of the Spanish Armada. The 
crew of the devoted vessel having reached the shore, ten thousand 
savages, and not less by a man, march down to the beach, and a thou- 
sand go on board. The vessel is set on fire—the work of devastation 
goes on, however, as calmly, if not quite as coolly, as before. But the 
magazine begins to give signs that it is in existence: first comes a 
smart shock as a preliminary ; but the savages still persevere in extract- 
ing nails, bolts, and all kinds of iron: but the catastrophe is. at hand. 
First comes a puff of smoke, then a column of fire to a height above the 
strongest and longest telescope, than a chaos of every combustible, and 
then a crash, a concussion, a convulsion, an indescribable havoc, which 
leaves of the ship not a foot of plank nor a square inch of copper. 
The thousand savages, suddenly finding their quarters too hot to hold 
them, are blown into ten thousand fragments, and the fish have a black 
jubilee for a month to come. We may defy black legs and arms, or even 
Nantucket fiction, to go further. 


The Colonel. ** Caunter’s and Daniell’s Oriental Annual.”—lIndia, 
one of the most extraordinary theatres of the most extraordinary exploits 
of England, can never be mentioned to the soldier without exciting 
‘strong emotions. There is scarcely a spot of civilised India which 
has not been won by British blood, and preserved from barbarian ruin 
by British intrepidity. A new interest is now turning on the “* Golden 
Peninsula,” by the threatened movements of Russia; and its scenery, 
its manners, its population, and its powers, are becoming the natural 
study of every statesman and every man of England. 


The Rector. Mr. Caunter, in a brief but interesting preface, pays a 
tribute to the memofy of his late friend and coadjutor, the artist, Daniell. 
He describes him as an excellent man, good in all the relations of life— 
a man of benevolence and exact integrity—not theoretically, but prac- 
tically, a Christian. His latter years were unhappily exposed to severe 
disease, which, painful as it was, he bore with great fortitude. The 
world and the arts sustain a loss in such a man. 


The Barrister. Daniell’s life must have been one of remarkable 
industry; for at least in the last five-and-twenty years there never has 
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been an exhibition in which several of his Indian pictures were not con- 
spicuous. From the number of his designs, his pencil in India must 
have been perpetually employed. 


The Doctor. Mr. Caunter has adopted the plan of acting independ- 
ently of contributors, and of substituting two tales of considerable 
length for the minute multitude which figure in the other annuals. 
This is probably the more advantageous mode, where the object is con- 
fined to a particular country, and that a remote one. But it would 
require all Mr. Caunter’s skill to prevent its occasionally becoming 
monotonous. ‘The decorations of the present volume are beautiful— 
admirable engravings of still more admirable subjects crowd the work— 
and the general equipment has all the elegance that can be desired. 


The Barrister. “ The Annual of British Landscape Scenery,” by 
Louisa A. Twamley. This is a performance on a similar plan, and 
containing twenty remarkably pretty views of the rich and well-known 
country along the Wye. The designs are by Fielding, Cox, Warren, 
and Radcliffe, and the descriptions by the fair editor, who protests 
solemnly against the imputation of having compiled them from anything 
except that legitimate and original compiler, Nature, or having used 
any instruments but a lady’s eyes and a lady’s hand. The work is 
very pleasing, and we hope that she will give us more of the lovely land- 
scape of England. 


The Rector. ** The Maid of Mariendorpt, a play, in five acts.””—Miss 
Porter and Mr. Knowles, the authors of the novel and the drama, are 
equally well known, the former as a graceful and interesting novelist, 
the latter as the most laborious and, we have pleasure in saying, the 
most successful writer of five-act plays who has appeared for many years. 
What the higher drama would have done without him for the last eight 
or ten years it would be quite impossible to conjecture. 


The Colonel. The miseries which have torn Germany, afford fine 
subjects for the stage; asmall palliation, it must be owned, for battles 
and sieges, revolutions and massacres. But those are the events on 
which the theatre feeds, those are the spots that, black as they were in 
their own disturbed day, “‘ look green in song.”” Mankind is an anti- 
quarian by nature. Things which were not worth a straw to their 
contemporaries become invaluable in the eyes of posterity: thus bones 
and bricks are worthy of the eyes and journals of philosophers with 
spades, hammers, and regular commonplace-books ; the sandal of a 
savage figures in a museum beside a model of the couch of Cleopatra ; 
and the buttons of an old Roman substitute for breeches take the place 
of honour of an English half-guinea. It is, however, out of matters 
like those that the finest recollections are shaped and the present age 
is charmed at the expense of our grandfathers and grandmothers. 


The Rector. Mr. Knowles’s style is strikingly formed upon the 
Elizabethan drama; he loves the richness, perhaps the luxuriance— 
the force, perhaps the fierceness—of that brilliant and powerful time ; 
and accordingly he produces at intervals some very impressive perform- 
ances. An extract, however, alone can do justice to his merits. Muhl- 
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denau, the minister, is cheering his daughter Meeta against the anticipa- 
tion of danger :— 
“Sin is danger, peg 
Putting in jeopardy man’s proper life, 
The life to come. But what is danger else 
Tis hard to say. Of this, howe’er, be sure— 
More oft it means a smooth face than a rough ; 
So for the most part found when least expected, 
And fatalest. e storms that are foretold 
Are easiest met. The reefs avoided 
That raised the ripple. He did not feast that night 
Who saw the writing to the prophet’s mind 
Explain’d alone, although reveal’d to all.”’ 


The Doctor. “ The Diadem,” a book for the Boudoir, by Miss L. 
Sheridan.—This is an extremely handsome folio, containing many beau- 
tiful designs, and those designs accompanied by some striking and some 
curious literature. 


The Colonel. Among the poems is one by Mr. Thomas Campbell, a 
writer whose contribution would do honour to any work. It relates to 
the extraordinary attempt of a British sailor, a prisoner at Boulogne, to 
make his way across the Channel in a wretched wicker-boat of his own | 
workmanship. The style is quaint, but expressive :— 


“IT love contemplating :—apart 

From all his homicidal story— 

The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s glory. 

"Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm’d in our Island every freeman ; 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman.” 


The sailor looks anxiously from day to day on Dover cliffs, and envies 
the birds that can cross the waters without a passport; but, at last— 


“ At last, when care had banish’d sleep, 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doating, 
An empty hogshead on the deep, 
Come shoreward floating.” 


He is found out, however, and Napoleon, struck with his simple intre- 
pidity, sends him to England, giving him a Napoleon d’or. The poem 
thus closes :— 
** Our sailor oft could scantly shift, 
To find a dinner plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonaparte.” 


The Barrister. “* Duty and Inclination,” a Novel.—This is a work 
of the domestic cast, formed, apparently, on the model of Miss Austin’s 
romances. There can be no possible doubt that the resources of that 
style allow of a very copious display of knowledge of the world, pene- 
tration into character, and even eloquence of feeling, and animation of 


adventure. 
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The Rector. The volumes open with the embarrassments of a retired 
officer, General de Brooke, who, with a wife and two lovely daughters, 
lives in a villasurrounded by every beauty of landscape and elegance of 
wealth: but this is soon to pass away. His consideration now is, not 
where he shall enjoy, but where he shall exist ; not where he shall retire 
occasionally from the tumults of the town into bowers of roses and 
saloons scented with exotics ; in what arbour of exhaustless sweets he shall 
escape the Noon; or from what oriel, stained with a thousand colours, 
he shall watch the descending brightness of the sun—but into what 
solitude he can plunge his head, where men first live cheap, then live 
on little, and then make the short-lived experiment of living on nothing. 
This is rather an unromantic necessity, especially for an officer with 
two epaulettes and recollections of the showy world; but it must come. 
*“* Tt is inevitable—the villa must be parted with—it must fall into the 

ossession of others,’’ is the soliloquy of General de Brooke, as it has 
n of many a man who has enjoyed prosperity as much, and was as 
little inclined to bear its contrary. 


The Barrister. It must certainly be a very considerable task to recon- 
cile one’s-self to giving up all these things; for instance, a villa in 
Surrey, looking over fifty miles of a garden-visaged county, and ad- 
journing for life to the Yorkshire Wolds, or to that remote region of 
the West, where men talk Welch, and Sir Watkin Wynne is the 
greatest man in Europe ; or even to Boulogne, with all its little pinched 
contrivances for managing to live, its little bitter bustle of society, its 
decent cheating, and the gayest discomforts on the face of the earth. 
But the case becomes “ deeper and deeper still,”’ if the gallant exile, the 
Regulus, should happen to have a wife and daughters, the one of super- 
lative virtue, and the others of superlative beauty. The homely may be 
reconciled to hiding their homeliness in what the ladies call the “ sweet 
seclusion of domestic life.” But pre-eminent virtue is not a thing that we 
ought to withhold from the world ; and beauty is becoming so rare, since 
the introduction of politics and teetotalism, that it cannot be too fre- 
quently displayed for the honour of the country. The General’s wife 
and daughters, their talents and tenderness, their wit and worth, their 
accomplishments, adventures, and adversities, all make the subject of 
this “ tale of life,’ and make it, to the lovers of the domestic novel, a 
very loveable one. 














